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PREFACE. 


It  is  fifteen  years  since  the  Author  published 
a  Sketch  of  Political  Indian   the  first  five 
chapters  of  which  have  been  incorporated 
into  this  more  extended  work,  which  gives 
the  history  of  political  events  from  1784  until 
1823,  including  the  administration  of  the 
Marquess  of  Hastings.    He  has  chosen  this 
period  to  close  his  labours,  as  the  epoch  at 
which  the  complete  supremacy  of  the  British 
power  over  all  India  was  avowed  and  ac- 
knowledged.    The  necessity  of  adequately 
fulfilling  the  great  duties  which  this  condition 
imposes,  combined  as  it  is  with  other  changes, 
may  require  some  alterations  in  the  form,  if 
not  the  constitution,  of  our  government,  both 
in  India  and  in  England.     On  the  character 
and  extent  of  such  alterations  the  Author  has 
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ventured  to  express  his  opinions.  Additional 
experience,  and  more  maturity  of  judgment, 
have  led  to  a  confirmation  of  some  of  his 
former  sentiments  upon  these  subjects,  and 
to  a  different  view  of  others ;  but  his  object 
is  more  to  give  his  readers  the  means  of 
forming  their  own  jijdgmenta  upon  the  various 
and  extensive  roatter  treated  of  in  these 
volumes,  tbsn  to  pyess  his  opinions  uppn  their 
adoption.  With  reference  to  this  object,  he 
has  added  to  the  account  of  the  adminis- 
traition  of  the  several  governments  of  India 
since  the  passing  of  Mr.  Pitt's  Bill,  a  brief 
summary  of  the  motives  and  principles  which 
appear  to  have  actuated  those  at  their  head 
from  the  time  of  Lord  Clive,  and  given  his 
own  observations  and  opinions  upon  every 
branch  of  the  administration  of  our  eastern 
empire ;  but  the  character  and  limits  of.  this 
work  have  not  permitted  more  than  opening 
those  subjects  to  that  fair  discussion  and  ex- 
amination to  which  they  are  entitled,  not  only 
from  their  own  magnitude,  but  their  import- 
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ance  in  relation  to  general  principles  of  rule. 
Our  empire  in  India  is  one  of  which  the  study 
cannot  safely  be  confined  to  parts ;  a  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  the  whole  is  indispensable 
to  the  decision  of  every  question  connected 
with  that  extraordinary  possession. 

The  Author  is  much  indebted  to  the  Earl 
of  Minto  for  access  to  valuable  documents 
connected  with  the  administration  of  his 
father;  and  to  the  Earl  of  Powis,  whose 
kind  and  unreserved  confidence  has  placed 
him  in  possession  of  all  the  papers,  public 
and  private,  belonging  to  his  lordship's  father, 
Lord  Clive.  Reference  to  a  few  only  of  these 
has  been  necessary  in  the  present  volumes. 
A  separate  work  may  probably  be  formed 
from  this  interesting  collection,  which  will 
throw  equal  light  upon  the  history  of  our 
rise  to  political  power  in  India,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  that  great  man,  who  may  be  called 
its  founder. 
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Observations  on  the  Acquisition  of  British  India. — Errors  in  the 
Theory  of  its  Government. — Reflections  on  that  Subject. — 
Probable  Changes. — ^Principles  upon  which  th^y  should  be 
made.<^-ObJ6Ct  of  the  present  Work,  to  furnish  Infiorma* 
tion. — ^Epitome  of  the  History  of  the  India  Company,  from 
their  Origin  in  1600,  to  the  Failure  of  Mr.  Fox's  Indian 
Bills,  in  1783. 

1 HK  great  empire  which  England  has  established 
in  the  East  will  be  the  theme  of  wonder  to  succeed- 
ing ages*  That  a  small  island  in  the  Atlantic 
should  have  conquered  and  held  the  vast  continent 
of  India  as  a  subject  province,  is  in  itself  a  fact 
which  can  never  be  stated  without  exciting  asto* 
nishment  But  that  astonishment  will  be  increased 
when  it  is  added^  that  this  great  conquest  was  made^ 
not  by  the  collective  force  of  the  nation^  but  by  a 
company  of  merchants^  who^  originally  vested  with 
a  charter  of  exclusive  commerce,  and  with  the  pri- 
vilege and  right  to  protect  their  property  by  arms^ 
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were  in  a  few  years,  through  the  enterprise  and  am- 
hition  of  their  agents ;  the  hostile  and  rival  spirit  of 
the  other  nations  of  Europe ;  and  the  weakness  and 
perfidy  of  the  princes  of  Asia,  to  whom  they 
became,  from  their  encroachments  or  their  riches, 
an  object  of  jealousy  or  plundet*,  hurried  into  the 
possession  of  royal  power;  and  actually  found 
themselves  called  upon  to  act  in  the  character  of 
sovereigns  over  extended  kingdoms  beffore  they  had 
ceased  to  be  the  mercantile  directors  of  petty 
factories. 

Those  who  look  deep  into  the  causes  of  great 
revolutions,  and  find  them,  not  in  the  successful 
issue  of  the  complex  schemes  of  ambitious  states- 
men, but  in  the  simple  operation  of  natural  and  ob- 
vious causes,  will  perhaps  discover,  that  the  means 
by  which  India  was  rendered  subject  to  England 
(however  inadequate  they  might  at  first  glance 
appear)  were,  of  all  others,  the  best  calculated  to 
effect  that  great  object.  Force  and  power  could  not 
have  approached  th«  shores  of  India  without  meet- 
ing with  resistance;  but  to  the  unpretending  mer- 
chant every  encotiragement  was  offered ;  and  when 
the  spirit  with  which  the  eariy  settlers  defended 
their  property  from  spoliation  showed  that  thfey 
were  as  superior  in  their  military  as  their  commer- 
cial character,  they  became  more  an  object  of  admi- 
ration than  of  jealousy  to  the  principal  powers  of 
India,  who  in  process  of  time  courted  their  alli- 
ance and  aid  against  ^ach  other. 
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A  refusal  df  such  aid  wfLs^  perhaps^  in  m^ny  cases^ 
impojs^ible^  or  dangerous  to  their  immediate  secfi^ 
ntf,  while  by  granting  it^  additional  immnnities  and 
priyil^es^  calculated  to  benefit  and  increase  the 
trade  of  the  company,  were  often  obtained;  and 
thns  the  deisire  of  promoting  the  security  and  im- 
proTing  the  prosperity  of  their  commercial  esta- 
blishments, first  led  them  to  political  connexions. 
From  that  moment  the  substance,  though  not  the 
form^  of  their  goyernment  wad  altered)  and  they 
were  involved,  beyond  the  power  of  retreating,  in 
all  the  complicated  relations  of  a  political  state. 
This  important  change  was  reluctantly  admitted  by 
the  managers  of  the  Company's  concerns  in  England^ 
as  the  profits  derived  from  the  early  commerce  with 
India  made  the  p  oprietors  of  that  capital  by  which 
it  was  carried  on  view  with  anxiety  and  alarm  a  re- 
volution which  seemed  to  increase  their  risk,  with-" 
out  a  prospect  of  adequate  advantage.  They,  con*^ 
sequently,  denounced  at  every  step  that  progress 
which  their  agents  made  to  territorial  power  in 
India ;  and,  with  a  view  of  checking  this  spirit  of 
aggrandizement,  they  at  last  called  for  the  aid  of 
the  legislature,  which  readily  seconded  their  eiforts, 
and  gave  the  authority  of  law  to  thieir  orders.  3nt 
had  those  proprietors,  or  the  English  ministry,  been 
more  felly  informed,  or  had  they  drawn  their  con- 
clusions from  plain  practical  reasoning,  combined 
with  a  correct  view  of  human  nature  (as  it  existed 

in  the  country  for  which  they  legislated),  rather 
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than  from  abstract  principled  of  general  policy,  they 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  more  moderate,  and  less 
dogmatical  in  their  efforts  to  correct  the,  system,  tod 
have  discovered>  that  thongh  they  might  regulate, 
/  it  was  a  vairi  attempt  to  endeavour  to  stop  alto- 
gether, the  career  of-a  state^  which  was  rising  rapidly 
into  greatness  under  the  influence  of  causes  that 
were  irresistible  in  their  force,  and  which  it  was  not 
pqdsible  to  control.  The  trath  is,  that  frdm  the 
day  on  which  the  Company's  troops  marched  one 
mile  from  their  factories,  the  increase  of  their  terri«» 
^  tones  and  their  armies  became  a  principle  of  self- 
'  •  preservation  ;  and  at  the  end  of  every  one  of  those 
numerous  contests  in  which  they  were  involved  by 
the  jealousy,  avarice,  or  ambition,  of  their  neigh- 
bours, or  by  the  rapacity  and  ambition  of  their  own 
servants,  they  were  forced  to  adopt  measures  fot 
improving  their  strength,  which  soon  appeared  to 
be  the  only  mode  by.  which  they  could  avert  the  re- 
cuiTence  of  similar  danger. 

Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  history  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  East  India  Company  to  power  in  Indian 
but  in  the  separation  of  that  body  of  merchants  from 
the  nation  of  Great  Britain,  we  inay  discover  liiany 
other  causes,  which,  while  they  gave  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter to  their  system  of  government,  tended  grektly 
to  promote  that  general  success  which  had  raised 
this  Company  to  such  an  eminence  of  political 
power. 

The  servants  of  the  Company  *  had  a  vast  field 
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i>pen  for  the  exercise  of  their  talents  in  India ;  and, 
in  the  early  part  of  their  history,  the  advancement 
of  individaals  to  wealth  and  aathority  depended^  is 
a  ^eat  degree^  upon  the  advancement  of  the  go*- 
vemment  which  they  served.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, and  acting  in  a  scene  too  distant  to  admif 
of  much  check  or  control,  it  was  natural  that  they 
should  apply  all  the  knowledge  and  ability  which 
they  possessed  toward,  the  latter  object,  with  that 
Ardour  which  such  a  combination  of  personal  inte- 
rest and  patriotic  pride  was  likely  to  produce  j 
and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  comparative 
smallness  of  their  numbers  contributed  more  than 
any  other  cause,  or,  perhaps,  than  all  others  put 
together,  to  their  success.  For  that  circumstance^ 
while  it  lulled  the  jealousy  of  the  different  states  in 
their  vicinity,  forced  them  to  the  adoption  of  the 
only  means  by  which  such  a  revolution  could  hav^ 
been  effected.  It  made  them  bend  their  superior 
and  commanding  knowledge  to  the  conciliation  and 
management  of  the  natives  of  India,  whom,  when 
forced  into  hostilities,  they  literally  employed  to 
conquer  each  other ;  and  this  purpo3e  was  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  actual  condition  of  that  vast 
continent. 

The  East  India  Company  began  to  rise  into  poli- 
tical power  and  consequence,  as  a  state,  about  the 
period  of  the  downfel  of  the  imperial  house  of 
Timour ;  when  the  different  princes  of  India  were 
contending  for  the  fragments  of  the  broken  empire. 


erery  province  of  Which  #as  distracted  by  their  petty 
"Wars,  or  gWianlng  under  their  temporary  oppression. 
It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  stirprise  that^  at  such  a 
period,  the  inhabitants  of  that  eonntry  rejoiced  at 
the  introduction  of  a  government  which  gave  tole- 
ration to  their  religion,  security  to  their  property, 
and  which,  froni  its  character,  promised  to  theih  and 
their  descendants  a  tranquillity  more  durable  than 
what  they  had  ^vfer  enjoyed. 

To  men  tired  out  as  they  were  with  wars  and 
contentions,  and  who,  from  the  repeated  conquests 
to  whidhi  they  had  been  {Subjected,  were  lost  to  all 
feehng  of  national*  pride,  the  very  permanency  of 
usurpation  was  a  blessing ;  and  it  was  natural  for 
them  to  forget  their  prejudices  against  their  Euro- 
pean masters  in  a  contemplation  of  that  superior 
regard  to  justice,  good  faith,  and  civilization,  by 
which  they  saw  their  rule  accompanied. 

The  princes  and  chiefii  of  India,  who  have  been 
the  great,  and,  indeed,  the  only  sufferers  by  the  rise 
of  the  East  India  Company,  became  aware,  too  late, 
of  the  error  which  they  had  committed  in  allowing 
it  to  attain  a  strength  which  they  could  not  shake ; 
and  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  their  eiforts 
for  its  destruction  tended  but  to  confirm  and  enlarge 
its  power;  which  they  not  only  saw  improve  by 
success,  but  rise  still  higher  from  misfortune.  This 
latter  circumstance  made  a  deeper  impression,  as  it 
Was  effected  through  the  means  of  resources  drawn 
from  a  distant  land,  which  were  unseen,  and,  there- 
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fore^  concmed  by  the  nations  of  India  to  be  iAeK^ 
hau«tible»  ^^  I  am  not  alarmed  at  what  I  Hfe  of  the 
force  and  resources  of  the  Company,  but  at  what  if 
nnse^i  */'  was  the  emphatic  speedi  of  one  of  their 
most  able^  powerful^  and  inveterate  enemi<» ;  and  it 
faithfblly  represents  the  impression  which  was  made 
upon  ignorant  nations  of  the  power  of  a  state 
which  they  observed  to  draw  support  at  pleasure 
from  a  country  with  whose  means  they  were  naacr 
qnainted^.and  whose  power  they  had  only  been  alaJe 
to  judge  of  by  its  effects ;  and  these  have  been  of  a 
nature  calculated  to  make  them  fmrm  the  most  ex^ 
aggerated  opinion,  of  its  magnitude. 

These  general  reflections  upon  the  causes  of  our 
rise  to  power  in  India  have  heea  suggested  by  a 
Mnse  of  their  importanoe.  It  is  only  by  continually 
reverting  to  the  past  that  we  can  hope  for  success 
in  the  future*  For  if,  in  the  pride  of  power,  we 
ever  forget  the  means  by  which  it  has  been  attaint ; 
and,  oaating  away  all  our  harvest  of  experience,  are 
betrayed  by  a  rash  confid^ice  in  wliat  we  may  deem 
our  inttiiisic  str^igth  to  neglect  those  collateral 
means  by  whic^  the  great  fsihnc  of  our  power  m 
India  has  hitherto  be^i  supported,  we  shall  with 
our  own  hands  precipitate  the  dowafal  of  our  author 
fity.  Birt  that  event  is  still  more  likely  to  be  acce* 
kiated  by  the  <9po6tte  arror,  which  shodkl  lead  ui 

'    *  TUb <]ibservatioB of  Hyder  ABy  Kban  was  repeatedto me 
l^PqpMl^  tbs  s^Miseat  Z)iejiin  af  Mysore 
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to  disown  otir  greatness,  and^  under  an  affected  and 
unwise  humility  (ill  suited  to  our  condition)^  to 
pursue  a  policy  calculated  to  discourage  friends  and 
^ve  confidence  to  enemies,  and,  in  its  consequences, 
to  involve  us  in  those  very  wars  and  conquests 
which  it  pretends  to  disclaim* 

Between  these  extremes  there  is  a  mean  which 
we  must  follow  if  we  desire  that  our  empire  in 
India  should  be  durable ;  and  that  mean  must  com- 
bine the  unshaken  firmness  and  dignified  spirit  of 
an  absolute  but  tempered  rule,  with  the  most  nn« 
ceasing  ^attention  to  the  religious  prejudices  and 
civil  rights  of  our  Indian  subjects.  Their  condition 
it  must  be  our  continual  study  to  improve^  Id  the 
c6nviction  that  our  government,  on  the  great  sode 
upon  which  it  is  now  established,  cannot  be  perma* 
nent  but  by  their  means ;  and  that  it  is  not  in  na- 
ture  that  they  should  contribute  their  efforts  to  its 
support  unless  they  are,  by  a  constantly  recurring 
sense  of  benefit,  made  to  feel  a  lively  and  warm  in** 
terest  in  its  prosperity  and  duration. 

The  British  legislature  has  hitherto  but  slowly 
followed  the  progress  of  the  power  of  the  Company 
in  India*  It  had  legislate^  for  factories  on  a  foreign 
shore,  when  that  Company  was  in  the  possession  of 
provinces;  and  when  the  laws  wei^e  completed  to 
govern  those,  it  had  obtained  kingdoms.  That  the 
present  system  of  government  is  inadequate,  and  the 
laws,  under  which  it  exists,  tlefective^  and  not  cal- 
culated for  the  greatness  of  the  empirei  every  one 
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acquainted  with  the  subject  must  acknowledge ;  and 
the  time  probably  approaches  when  some  great 
change  must  take  place.  But,  at  all  events^  our  in- 
terests in  India  have  become^'at  this  moment,  an 
object  of  the  most  serious  consideration  ;  and  whe^ 
ther  the  present  constitution  of  government  be  con* 
firmed  or  changed,  it  is  of  importance  to  examine  all 
those. facts  which  can  enable  us  to  judge  of  its 
merits  and  defects*  Such  alone  can  qualify  thps^ 
on  whom  that  duty  must  devolve  to  form  plans  for 
its  future  security  and  improvement. 

The  most  prominent  error  in  all  the  laws  and  re< 
gulations  which  have  been  passed  in  England  rela* 
tive  to  the  political  government  of  India  is^  that 
dogmatical  principle  on  which  they  proceed,  in  the 
endeavour  to  fix  that  which  is  constantly  changing. 
This  principle  is,  perhaps,  too  natural  to  those  by 
whom  these  laws  and  regulations  must  be  framed 
ever  to  be  wholly  eradicated.  It  arises  out  of  a 
warm  interest  in  what  immediately  affects  the  mother 
country,  and  a  feeling  which  approaches  to  indiffe^ 
rence  torward  our  distant  possessions.  But  empire  is  a 
substance  which  has  hithetto  defied,  and  always  will 
defy  the  power  of  man  to  fix  in  any  desired  shape* 
It  is  mutable,  from  causes  beyond  the  control  of 
human  wisdom.  Hiis  character,  which  our  empire  in 
the  east  has  in  common  with  all  others  in  the  world, 
has  hitherto  disappointed,  and  must  always  continue 
to  disappoint  those  expectations  which  ure  formed  of 
limiting  the  precise  extent  of  the  dominions,  or  of 
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fixing  the  exact  power  of  the  British  goTemment  in 
Ask« 

That  this  consideration  renders  onr  amnexion 
with  India  as  awful  as  it  is  important,  no  person 
can  deny.  Human  wisdom  cannot  foresee  the  con-^ 
sequences  which  the  possession  of  such  an  extended 
empire  may  produce ;  but  we  must  not  allow  our 
plans  of  amendment  to  be  arrested,  because  we  are 
threatened  with  distant  and  uncertain  eyils.  We 
should  rather  appreciate  justly  the  advantages  whidb 
Great  Britain  has  already  derived  from  her  Indian 
possessions,  and  the  benefits  which  may  be  antici- 
pated from  their  preservation  and  improvement, 
while  we  reflect  most  seriously  on  the  dangers  wluch 
would  result  from  those  possessions  being  loat^  «r 
passing  into  the  hands  of  an  European  rivaL 

Reflections  of  this  nature  ought  to  dispose  the 
legislative  wisdom  of  our  country  to  adopt  me^iaures 
for  placing  the  administration  of  Britiafa  India  upon 
the  basis  which  it  judges  best  calculated  to  preserve 
that  country  to  Great  Britain ;  and,  in  the  nccomr 
plishment  of  this  purpose,  while  it  respects  just  and 
established  rights^  and  rejects  every  crude  and  hasty 
plan  of  rash  innovation,  it  will  no  doubt  proceed, 
on  the  most  enlaiged  and  enlightened  principles,  t<i 
fix  the  government  of  our  empire  in  India  on  a 
foundation  commensurate  with  its  present  magni^ 
tude ;  and  which  shall  reconcile,  as  fiir  as  the  two 
ol^ects  can  be  reconciled,  the  most  vigorous  aiid 
eflicient  system  of  local  government  for  Indpa  with 
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an  observatioD  of  those  important  principles  oi 
dbeck  and  control  which  form  the  soul  and  essence 
of  the  goremment  of  England*  ^ 

It  has  been  observed  by  one  of  onr  greatest 
statesmen  ^^  that  any  plan  which  could  be  suggested 
for  the  go>reniinent  of  a  country  so  situated  as  the 
British  empire  in  the  East  must  be  inadequate ; 
that  in  such  a  case  no  theoretical  perfection  could 

\  be  imaj^ned^  much  less   executed;  and  that  the 

option  Off  a  form  of  government  was  only  a  choice 
of  inconveniences.  But  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
this  general  observation  should  rouse^  instead  of  di»« 

»  courage  the  minds  of  those  to  whom^  this  great  and 

difficult  Vork  is  assigned ;  and  while  it  reconciles 
'diem  to  the  necessity  of  changes  in  a  system  which 
was  declaredly  f  deemed  by  those  even  by  whom  it 
was  established  as  an  experiment,  it  ought  to  elevate 
them  to  efibrts  proportionate  to  the  perfoimance  of 
the  most  arduous  task  which  has  perhaps  ever  been 
attempted  by  human  wisdom. 

It  is  the  object  of  ilhis  w<^k  to  afford  information 
to  those  upon  whom  this  important  labour  must  de- 
volve>  and  to  elucidate  (as  well  as  the  author  can) 
^  polkical  principles  upon  which  the  government 
of  British  India  has  been  conducted  since  the  intm^ 
dttction  of  Mr.  Pitt's  bill  in  1784,     But  it  will  be 

•  Mr.  Pitt. 

t  Tide  «  Haas  for  British  ladiA.' 
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necessary  to  preface  this  accoiint  with  a  general  and 
concise  view  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Company, 
from  the  ^rst  date  of  their  union  as  a  corporation, 
to  that  on  which  the  more  detailed  history  of  their 
progress  commences  • 

Tliongh  the  merchants  of  Great  Britain,  after 
the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  hy  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  (A.D.  1497),  made  early  efforts  to 
share  with  the  Portuguese  in  the  rich  trade  which 
was  carried  on  by  the  newly-discovered  channel  be* 
tween  Europe  and  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  more 
than  a  century  elapsed  before  they  were  in  any  die- 
gree  successful.  Individual  capital,  after  several 
attempts,  was  found  too  limited  for  a  trade  whlqh, 
however  lucrative,  was  attended  with  great  risk,  and 
required  force  to  protect  it. 

It  is  to  these  causes  that  we  must  trace  the 
original  association  of  that  body  of  wealthy  mer- 
chants who  petitioned  Queen  Elizabeth  to  grant 
them  encouragement,  and  exclusive  privileges,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  trade  with  India. 
That  princess,  alive  to  every  project  which  pro- 
mised to  increase  the  wealth  and  greatness  of  her 
country,  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Emperor  of  Dehli 
(Akbar),  to  solicit  him  to  extend  his  favour  and 
protection  to  her  subjects  trading  with  his  domi- 
nions. Elizabeth,  however,  when  she  adopted  this 
measure,  did  not  wait  for  its  result,  which  was  not 
very  successful,  but  granted  a  charter  on  the  3.1st  of 
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Decemb^r^  1600,  which  erected  the  merchants  * 
who  had  petitioned  her  into  a  body  or  corporation^ 
under  the  title  of  "  Governors  and  Compang/  of  Mef" 
chmis  (f  London  trading  to  the  East  Indies.'^  By 
this  charter  they  were  vested  with  the  power  of 
purchasing  lands  without  any  limitation ;  and  their 
icommerce  was  to  be  directed  by  a  governor  and 
twenty-four  persons  in  committees.  Their  first  go* 
vernor,  Sir  Thomas  Knight,  was  named  in  the  act. 
The  Company,  their  sons  when  of  age,  their  appren* 
tices,  servants  and  factors  in  India,  were  vested,  for 
k  period  of  fifteen  years,  with  the  privilege,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  charter,  of  an  exclusive  trade 
"  into  the  countries  and  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  into  and  from  all  the  islands,  ports,  towns,  and 
places  of  Asia^  Africa  and  America,  or  any  of  them, 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Bona  Esperanza,  or  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  where  any  traffic  may  be  used,  and  to 
^nd  from  every  of  them." 

The  general  assemblies  of  the  Company  were 
vested  with  the  power  of  making  any  laws,  and  re* 
gulations  for  the  conduct  of  their  concerns  which 
should  not  be  a.t  variance  with  the  laws  of  the  realm ; 
and  their  exports  were  made  free  of  custom  for  a 
term  of  four  years.  They  were  empowered  to  fit 
out  and  send  six  good  ships  and  six  pinnaces  annu'* 

•  ......  ^ 

•  The  petition  was  signed  by  the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  and 
two  hundred  and  fifteen  persons.  The  earl's  name  is  specified 
in  the  gtant.    . 
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ally  to  India ;  and  to  exparti  nnder  lome  ruatriCT 
tions,  thirty  thousand  pounds  Jn  foreign  coin  or 
bullion* 

This  dbarter  concludes  with  a  proviso  by  whichj 
in  the  event  of  its  operation  not  being  profitable 
to  the  state^  the  crown  had  the  rights  upon  giving 
two  yeani'  warning,  to  resume  th^  grant,  which  in 
the  same  clause  it  pledged  itself  to  prolong  for 
fifteen  years  beyond  the  first  period,  in  the  event  of 
its  proving  advantageous  to  the  country. 
.  Such  was  the  first  charter  under  which  the  mer* 
chants  of  England  commenced  their  commerce  with 
India.  Their  original  capital  was  seventy-two 
thousand  pounds,  divided  into  shares,  each  of  which 
was  fifty  pounds. 

The  first  fleets  which  the  Company  sent  to  India 
were  successftil,  but  particularly  the  third,  which 
was  commanded  by  Captain  Keeling,  who  returned 
to  England  in  1610,  after  a  prosperous  though  long 
voyage,  with  his  ships  richly  laden,  and  without  the 
loss  of  a  man. 

Notwithstanding  these  successes,  the  trade  to  In- 
dia was  inconsiderable  and  uncertain.  Its  prospe* 
rity  depended  upon  the  good-will  and  honesty  of 
the  natives  of  the  countries  to  whieh  the  Company 
traded,  and  the  address  of  the  local  agents  by  wIumu 
their  concerns  in  India  were  managed. 

Destitute  of  settlements  or  forts,  they  had  nei- 
ther accommodation  nor  security  for  their  servants 
or  property ;    and  were  consequently  subject   to 
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every  insult  or  injury  which  the  jealousy  or  hatred 
of  European  rivals  could  stimulate  the  inhabitants 
of  the  ports  which  they  frequented  to  offer ;  and 
they  had  early  to  encounter  the  full  force  of  that 
active  and  implacable  hostUity  which  characterizes 
disputes  involving  questions  of  commercial  interest; 
but  the  checks  which  those  disputes  gave  to  their 
success  appear  only  to  have  excited  their  spirit  of 
enterprise. 

In  the  year  1609  they  obtained  a  second  charter, 
by  which  this  right  of  exclusive  trade  was  made 
perpetual ;  with  a  proviso,  however,  like  the  former, 
by  which  the  crown  was  declared  to  have  the  power 
of  resuming  the  grant  (giving  three  years'  warning), 
*'  if  it  was  not  found  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
realm." 

Though  the  Company  had  received  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Emperor  of  Dehli  to  form  considerable 
settlements,  and  establish  factories  upon  the  shores 
of  his  empire,  they  had  been  hitherto  prevented 
from  taking  advantage  of  this  indulgence  by  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Portuguese,  and  they  were  ultimately 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  force  to  obtain  justice 
from  that  nation,  which  claimed,  on  the  ground  of 
prior  possession,  an  exclusive  right  to  the  commerce 
of  the  Indian  seas. 

The  vessels  of  the  Company  were  armed  to  op- 
pose this  arrogant  pretension;  and  in  the  year 
1612,  a  fleet  of  them,  under  Captain  Best,  defeated 
the  Portuguese  in  two  actions.     Tliese  victories 
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not  only  raised  the  repntation  of  the  English,  but 
enabled  them  to  establish  a  factory  at  Surat^  under 
circomstances  every  way  propitious  to  their  suc- 
cess. '  Anxious  to  confirm  the  advantages  which 
they  had  obtained,  the  Company  solicited  the  King 
of  England  to  send  an  embassy  to  the  court  of  the 
Emperor  Jehaungier^  to  settle  their  commerce  upon 
a  more  secure  and  liberal  basis.  King  James  com^ 
plied  with  their  request ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Roe  pro- 
ceeded in  the  year  1614  to  the  imperial  court, 
which  was  then  residing  at  Ajmere. 

He  was  received  with  every  honour  by  Jehaun*> 
gier,  who  seemed  disposed  to  accede  to  all  his  re* 
quests ;  but  the  caution  of  his  son  and  ministers, 
and  the  intrigues  of  the  Portuguese  missionaries, 
prevented  that  success  which  had  been  expected. 

A  confirmation  of  former  grants,  and  an  extend- 
^d  privilege  of  having  resident  agents  at  some  of 
the  principal  towns  in  the  empire,  were,  however, 
obtained^  Having  finished  this  arrangement,  the 
Ambassador  returned  to  Snrat,  where  he  passed 
some  time  in  settling  the  new  factories  at  that 
place  and  Baroach,  and  then  sailed  for  Persia, 
where  he  was  equally,  if  not  more,  successful  with 
Shah  Abbas,  the  reigning  sovereign  of  that  nation, 
from  whose  friendship  he  obtained  every  privilege 
which  could  promote  the  commerce  of  the  Com- 
pany with  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  eflfort  which  the  Portuguese  had  made  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  English  on  the  contiuisnt 
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of  India^  was  feeble,  and  perhaps  accelerated  .their 
success  by  stimulating  them  to  active  and  decided 
measures ;  but  it  in  some  degree  deranged  their 
finances^  as  it  forced  them  to  the  expense  of  mili- 
tary equipments.  Hieir  pecuniary  embarrassmtota 
were  greatly  increased  by  the  unfortunate  result  of 
an  endeayour^  made  at  this  period,  to  share  in  the 
lucrative  trade  carried  on  by  the  Dutch  with  the 
Spice  Islands.  Though  they  at  first  succeeded  in 
conciliating  some  of  the  Malay  Princes,  and  obtain- 
ing the  cession  of  several  valuable  settlements,  their 
factories  were  ultimately  destroyed.  This  was 
effected  by  a  course  of  policy  which,  though  it  at- 
tained its.  immediate  object^  has  excited  lasting  feeU 
ings  of  resentment  in  the  British  nation,  and  left  an 
indelible  stain  upon  the  fame  of  the  country  by 
which  it  was  pursued. 

The  massacre  of  Amboyna  (for  such  the  tragical 
issue  which  closed  this  scene  of  contention  must 
ever  be  termed)  had  the  effect  which  the  cold  cal- 
culating foresight  of  its  perpetrators  had  anticipated ; 
and  from  1622,  when  it  happened^  the  English  may 
be  said  to  have  abandoned  to  their  rivals  the  com- 
merce of  the  Eastern  Islands. 

This  catastrophe,  some  radical  defects  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Company  in  England,  the  smallr 
ness  of  their  capital,  their  increased  expenditure, 
their  want  of  forts,  and  consequent  reliance  on  the 
precarious  protection  of  the  native  governments, 
brought  the  affairs  of  the  Company  into  great  dis- 

VOL.  I.  C 
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tress.  Their  commerce^  which  had  from  the  first 
depended  upon  lucky  adventures^  began  rapidly  to 
decline  ;  and  their  history,  for  a  long  period,  offers 
nothing  but  a  detail  of  misfortmies  in  trade,  com 
nected^  however^  with  a  series  of  spirited  actions, 
particularly  at  sea,  where  the  English  invariably 
asserted  their  character,  and  revenged  themselves 
upon  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  for  the  injuries 
which  they  suffered  on  shore. 

It  was  during  this  moment  of  distress  that  acci*- 
dent  led  to  the  formation  of  that  settlement  in 
Bengal  which  has  since  proved  the  source  of  all 
dieir  prosperity.  The  Company  were  indebted  to 
the  professional  skill  of  a  physician  for  this  origin 
of  their  power  and  greatness. 

This  gentleman,  whose  name  was  Boughton,  had 
proceeded  from  Surat  to  Agra,  and  had  the  good 
fortune  to  cure  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Shah 
Jehaun  of  a  severe  illness  ;  for  which,  among  other 
rewards,  he  received  the  privilege  of  carrying  on 
a  free  trade.  He  went  to  Bengal,  and  there  his 
abilities  obtained  him  equal  favour  from  the  Nabob 
of  that  country,  who  extended  the  privilege,  which 
had  been  given  to  him  personally  by  the  emperor, 
to  all  his  nation,  and,  in  the  year  1636,  the  Com- 
pany's servants  at  Surat  built  a  factory  at  Hoogley, 
about  one  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
branch  of  the  Ganges  which  takes  its  name  from 
that  town. 

But  this  event,  though  it  opened  a  new  and  rich 
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« 

ehannel  ei  eommerce,  was  liot  snfBoieiit  to  prevent 
the  decline  of  the  Company's  alEsiirs )  and  thd  ^ary 
existence  of  that  body^  as  a  cerperation^  would  ap-« 
pear  to  ha^e  beea  nearly  annihilated  daring  the, 
civil  wars  in  England. 

Tke  trade  to  India  was  indeed  tlirown  open 
from  160S  to  1657,  in  which  year  Cromwell  re- 
newed the  privileges  of  the  Company.  Nothing 
can  be  more  opposite  than  the  accounts  given  by 
different  authors  of  the  result  of  this  short  suspehf 
sion  6f  the  Company's  monopoly.  One,  who 
vrrote  in  1681,  asserts,  that  the  nation  had  nearly 
lost,  during  this  period,  all  its  privileges  in  India ;. 
that  the  value  of  English  commodities  was  lessened; 
and  that  those  of  India  were  advanced;  while 
another,  whose  work  appears  In  1680,  declardi  that, 
when  the  East  India  trade  was  laid  open,  the  Eng- 
lish merchants  afforded  the  Indian  commodities  sot 
cheap  as  to  supply  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  ewn 
Amsterdam*  itself. 

The  death  of  Cromwell  disappointed  those  ex-^ 

•  This  last  fact  would  appear  U  be  coafirmed  by  a  pasmge 

in  the  letters  of  Thurloe,  the  secwtwy  ^.  Cromwell,  which 

It^tf  js,  ttaj;  t)ie  merchants  of  Amst^rdafP  '^  having  heard  that 

the  Lord  Protisctor  would  dissolve  the  East  India  Company  at 

London,  and  declare  the  navigation  and  commerce  to  the  Indies 

to  be  free  and  open,  were  greatly  alarmed;  as  they  considered 

such  a  measure  would  be  ruinous  to  their  own  East  India  Com* 

pany. 

CS 
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pectations  which  th^  Company  had  latterly  che- 
rished)  in  consequence  of  the  support  of  his  govern- 
ment :  bnt  these  were  more  than  fulfijiled  by  a  n^w 
charter^  which  they  obtained  froilki  Chlurles  the 
Second,  dated  April,  166L 

In  this  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which  had 
been  granted  by  Qaeen  Elizabeth  and  Kjng  Jamel^ 
were  not  only  confirmed^  bnt  new  ones  of  great  im« 
pdrtande  were  added.  The  Company  were  vested 
with  a  right  of  exercising  civil  jurisdiction^  and 
military  authority ;  and  with  the  power  of  making 
war^  or  concluding  peace  with  the  ^'  infidels  of  In- 
dia C  ^^  **^*^  reserving  to  itself,  by  this  distinction^ 
those  prerogatives  with  respect  to  European  govern- 
ments. The  clause  in  the  former  charters^  which 
gave  the  power  of  annulling  them  if  their  operation 
proved  in  any  way  detrimental  to  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  nation,  was,  however,  inserted. 

Charles  the  Second,  having  married  the  Infanta 
of  Portugal  in  1662,  obtained  the  island  of  Bom- 
bay, in  1663,  as  a  part  of  the  portion  of  that  princess ; 
but  finding  the  expense  of  supporting  that  poi^ses- 
sion  greater  than  its  revenue,  he  ceded  it  to  the 
Company,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  rei^.  Five 
years  aftei'ward  he  granted  to  them  the  island  of 
St.  Helena ;  and,  in  the  sanpie  spirit  which  dictated 
these  important  cessions,  the  whole  aid  of  his  go- 
vernment was  applied  to  promote  their  interests 
and  prosperity. 
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This  encouragement  and  protection^  combined 
with  the  active  e^certions  of  the  Company,  raised 
them  to  a  state  of  af&uence  ;  which,  though  it  ex- 
cited attack,  gave  them  great  means  of  resisting  it* 
The  charter  granted  in    1661  was   confirmed  by 

Charles  the  Second  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of    ? 

his  reign,  and  their  privileges  were  extended  by  a»  ugi^^iMj^ 
act  passed  in  the  thirty-fifth.  But  they  were  still 
morie  indebted  to  James  the  Second,  whose  influ- 
ence had  been  their  chief  support  during  his 
brother^s  life,  and  who,  when  he  ascended  the 
throne,  granted  them  increased  immunities,  and  a 
still  larger  portion  of  royal  power.  He  authorized 
them  to  build  fortresses,  to  levy  troops,  to  determine 
causes  by  courts-martial,  and  to  coin  money.  By 
these  privileges  he  conferred  upon  them  a  degree 
pf  power  which  they  disgraced  by  numerous  acts 
of  corruption,  violence,  and  oppression. 

It  has  been  well  observed  by  an  able  anonymous 
author,'  who  has  written  a  history  of  the  early 
period  of  the  East  India  Company,  that  "  unlimited 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  single  person  may  be  pre- 
vented from  degenerating  into  acts  of  tyranny  by 
the  terrors  of  ignominy,  or  by  personal  fears.  But 
a  body  of  men  vested  with  authority,  is  seldom 
swayed  by  restraint  of  either  kind  :  as  they  derive, 
individually,  but  little  applause  from  their  best 
measures,  so  the  portion  of  infamy  which  may 
fall  from  each  for  the  worst  public  actions  is  too 
§m  all  to  affect  personal  character.     Having,  there* 
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fbre>  no  generous  inducement  to  follow  virtile,  the 
modt  sordid  passions  frequently  lead  theib  into 
vice.  It  is  from  this  circumstance  that  the  deci-i 
sions  of  public  bodies*  sometijlies  partake  of  that 
mortifying  species  of  tyranny  which  is  incapable  of 
redress^  and  yet  is  beycmd  revenge.  These  dbser-^ 
rations  may  be  applied,  without  the  least  injustice^ 
to  the  actions  df  the  Indian  Company  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Avarice,  the  most  obstinate  and  har-* 
dened  passion  of  the  human  mind^  being  the  first 
principle  of  commerce^  was  the  original  bond  of 
their  union ;  and  humanity,  justice,  and  even  policy, 
gave  tray  to  the  ptospect  or  love  df  gain/* 

'^  Besides  that  want  of  generous  principle,**  the 
saihe  author  a;dds  in  a  note  upon  the  above  para« 
graph,  "  which  seems  excluded  from  the  very  con- 
stitution of  a  sovereign  corporation  of  commerce, 
the  great  distance  of  their  administration  in  Indiai 
Secured  the  Company  from  a  general  inspection  into 
their  conduct,  and,  consequently,  fumished  ample 
opportunities  for  a  wanton  and  uncontrolled  exer- 
cise of  power.  All  resistance,  therefore,  to  theit 
arbitrary  edicts,  whether  they  regarded  their  own 
servants  or  the  natives  of  the  country,  was  consi- 
dered as  treason,  and  punished  with  severity.     The 

*  Those  republics  whose  condact  would  aj^ear  an  exce{>tioii 
to  this  rule  have  acted ,  uilder  the  influence  of  motives  which 
^ould  not  exist  in  the  minds  of  men  who  had  no  national  feel- 
ing for  the  country  they  ruled,  and  only  viewed  their  possessions 
and  power  as  sources  of  commercial  lidvanfege. 
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rulers  at  home  had  their  favourites  abroad^  whom 
they,  protected  in  the  most  cruel  and  oppressive 
measures  by  their  authority.  Hence  it  happened 
that  private  resentments  and  selfish  views  were  too 
frequently  the  only  rules  of  their  conduct ;  and  that 
thdr  administration  had  scarce  any  other  principle 
of  union  than  a  mutual  permission  to  commit  in* 
justice.  Even  the  exclusive  privilege  which  was 
thought  necessiary  for  the  prosperity  of  their  com*' 
merce^  became  an  engine  of  tyranny  against  all 
those  whom  they  considered  as  interlopers ;  and 
such  instances  of  their  barbarity  might  be  produced^ 
supported  by  facts,  ais  would  excite  horror." 

This  author,  who,  though  neither  moderate  nor 
impartial^  is  able^  and  ai^mentative^  supports  this 
general  reasoning*  by  some  strong  facts.  Of  these, 
sucli  only  will  be  adduced  as  appear  to  rest  on  cre- 
dible authority.  The  Company  had  for  a  period 
thrown  a  veil  of  secrecy  over  their  afiairs,  under 
whidh  those  who  managed  them  had,  no  doubt^ 
practised  many  frauds.  Though  they  had  doubled 
ibeir  capital  in  the  year  1662,  they  had  not  taken  in 
iBore  than  one-half  of  the  sum  at  first  subscribed ; 
and  at  the  moment  they  were  endeavouring  to  sup- 
port an  appearance  of  health  in  a  declining  body,  by 
making  extravagant  dividends  to  the  proprietors  of 
stock,  they  had  incurred  a  debt  of  two  millions; 
and,  instead  of  answering  the  legal  demands  against 
them,  had  affixed  a  papi^  to  the  treasury  door,  de- 
claring they  would  pay  no  more  till  a :  certain  date ; 
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though  they  pretended/at  the  same  time^  that  their 
aflkirs  were  in  the  most  flourishing  condition*. 

These  deceptions  at  home  were  supported  by  ini- 
quities abroad^  where  the  Company's  factors ,  in 
obedience  to  the  instructions  of  their  employers^ 
first  borrowed  large  sums,  and  then  quarrelled  with 
their  creditors f.  Sir  John  Child,  one  of  the  most 
notorious  of  their  governors^  is  represented  to  have 
gone  still  further,  and  to  have  seized  thirteen  large 
shipis  at  Surat,  the  property  of  the  merchants  of  that 
place,  and  to  have  retired  with  his  shameful  spoil  to 
Bombay :{;. 

Though  the  Company  had  obtained  a  new  charter 
in  1694,  several  flagrant  abuses  in  the  conduct  of 
their  affairs  were  detected  by  Parliament  in  1695. 
Their  home  expenses,  it  was  found,  had  rapidly  in- 
creased from  the  sum  of  1200/.  per  annum  to  that 
of  90,000/. ;  and  their  governor.  Sir  Thomas  Cooke, 
on  whose  notes  this  money  had  been  lent,  was  teiti- 
fied  by  a  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  into  a  confes** 
sion,  that  ten  thousand  pounds  of  this  cash  had  gone 
to  the  king  himself,  and  other  sums  to  his  ministers 
and  principal  servants  §•    The  Duke  of  Leeds,  who 

*  White's  '  Account  of  Indian  Trade.' 

t  Homilton,  Vol.  I.  page  187.    Harris,  Vol.  II. 

X  As  afterwards  appeared  on  oath,  in  the  Court  of  Exche* 
quer.  The  value  of  300,000/.  of  this  spoil  was  sent  home  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  who  gave  the  orders, 
— ^White's  *  Account  of  Indian  Trade,' 

I  Journals,  Aprils  1695, 
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was  the  most  obnoxioas  offender,  wais  impestched 
for  receiving  five  thousand  pounds;  but  King 
William  put  a  sudden  end  to  the  session ;  and  by 
that  act  not  only  quashed  the  impeachment,  but 
checked  all  further  inquiry. 

.  The  principal,  and  indeed  natural  enemies  of  the 
Company,  against  whom  all  their  violence  both  at 
homeland  abroad  was  directed,  were  those  English 
merchants  who  wished  to  interfere  with  their  mono-- 
poly,  and  who  were  termed,  in  the  language  of  the 
day,  interlopers.    Their  endeavours  to  check  and 
destroy  these  led,  no  doubt,  to  many  acts  of  oppres* 
sion,  which  have  been  exaggerated,  by  the  writers 
of  the  suffering  party,  into  deeds  of  the  most  bar- 
barous tyranny.    The  interlopers,  however,  in  spite 
of  that  violence  of  which  they  complained,  conti- 
nued to  gain  strength ;  and,  in  1698,  they  were  able 
to  bring  under  the  cognizance  of  Parliament  the  char- 
ter granted  to  the  Company  in  1694;  and  having  out- 
bid that  corporation,  by  offering  au  advance  of  two 
millions  ^  sterling,  at  eight  per  cent.,  in  consideration 
of  an.  exclusive  right  of  commerce  with  the  East 
being  vested  in  the  subscribers,  a. bill  was  passed  in 
their  favour.     But  their  triumph  did  not  last  long, 
for  the  old  Company  obtained  a  confirmation  of 
their  charter  in  the  ensuing  season.     On  the  adop- 
tion of  this  measure,  the  nation  had  two  East  India 
Companies  by  parliamentary  authority,  instead  of 

*  The  old  Company  offered  700,000/.,  at  4  per  cent. 
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One  by  prerogative  *.  Nothing '  could  be  *  more 
violent  than  the  contests  of  these  compsuties  dniing 
the  short  period  that  they  continued  separate.  The 
grdat  eflfortts  of  both  were  directed  to  the  object  of 
gaining  power  in  the  hous^  of  commons ;  and^  in 
the  genetal  elections  of  1700,  each  was  detected  in 
bribery  and  corruption.  The  old  Company  cor^ 
rupted  members^  the  others  purchased  seats.  Thus 
the  one  bribed  the  representatives,  the  odier  the 
constituents.  Bat^  tired  out  at  length  with  ^ 
stru^le  which  threatened  ruin  to  both^  they  united 
their  stock  under  the  charter  which  had  been 
granted  to  the  old  Company,  bearing  date  the  Sth 
of  September,  1698 ;  and  aissume^  that  name  under 
whick  they  have  ever  since  been  incorporated^  The 
United  East  India  Company. 

During  such  contentions  at  home^  the  state  of  the 
Company's  affairs  abroad  may  be  imagmed.  The 
spirit  of  the  principles  upon  which  these  were  regn^ 
kted  will  be  collected  from  an  extract  of  a  letter 
from  their  governor  at  home  to  an  officer  who  had 
been  appointed  judge  for  civil  afl^irs  in  India.  ^^  I 
expect/'  says  this  commercial  despot^  *^  my  will  and 
orders  shall  be  your  rule^  and  not  the  laws  of 
England^  which  are  a  heap  of  nonsense^  compiled 
by  a  number  of  country  gentlemen  who  hardly 
know  how  to  govern  their  own  families^  much  less 
the  regulating  companies^  and  foreign  commerce. 

♦  Ralph,  Vol.  II.  page  845. 
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Having  ndw  the  power  of  condemning  fbe  Coitt« 
pany*s  enetnies^  or  such  as  shall  be  deemed  so^  ][)ar- 
ticnUrlj^  those  that  shall  question  the  Coitopany^a 
power  over  all  the  British  subjects  in  India^  I  exi 
pect  iny  orders  from  time  to  time  shall  be  obeyed^ 
and  reeeired  as  statute  laws." 

The  union  of  the  two  Companies  in  England  had 
not  an  immediate  effect  in  reconciling  their  servants 
either  at  home  or  abroad ;  and  it  was  some  period 
before  their  rooted  animosities  gave  way  to  a  feeting 
of  common  interest.  It  did^  at  last ;  and  in  the  year. 
1708  the  united  corporation  obtained  a  bill  most 
favourable  to  their  commerce  and  privileges^  whidx 
wlis  granied  on  condition  of  their  lending  to  gov^n- 
ment  the  sum  of  120^000/.^  over  and  above  the  two 
millions  which  had  been  lent  when  the  new  Com« 
pany  was  first'established. 

That  tranquillity,  mid  consequent  commercial 
prosperity,  which  the  peace  of  Utrecht  brought  to 
Europe,  was  felt  by  the  British  settlements  in  tiie 
East ;  and  these  were  about  this  period  (1713)  under 
llie  rule  of  men  of  prudence  and  ability.  But  suc- 
cess created  enemies.  A  very  general  clamour  was^ 
raised  against  their  monopoly,  which  was  stated  to 
be  adverse  to  the  general  commercial  interests  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  agree  to  an 
arrangement,  which  was  considered  advantageous  to 
the  state,  in  order  to  maintdn  their  right  of  exclu- 
sive trade  to  India.  It  is,  however,  but  fair  to 
stoite,  that  while  we  find  in  the  first  century  of  the 
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history  of  the  East  India  Company  abundant  proofs 
of  their  misconduct,  we  also  discover  a  spirit  of  bold 
enterprise  and  determined  perseverance,  which  no 
losses  could  impede  and  no  dangers  subdue.  To  this 
spirit^  which  was  created  and  nourished  by  their  ex- 
clusive privileges,  they  owed  their  ultiniate  success. 
It  caused  them^  under  all  reverses,  to  look  forward 
with  ardent  hope  to  future  gains ;  and  if  it  occa« 
sionally  led  them  to  stain  their  fame  by  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  injustice  towards  the  assailants  of  their 
monopoly,  it  stimulated  them  to  effoi*ts^  both  in 
commerce  and  in  war,  that  were  honourable  to  the 
character  of  the  British  nation. 

The  French,  ^kho  had  failed  for  nearly  eighty 
years  in  all  their  attempts  to  erect  and  support  an 
East  India  Company,  had  succeeded  in  accomplish- 
ing this  object  about  the  year  1720 ;  and  the  regular 
returns  made  by  this  Company,  from  the  period  of 
their  establishment  in  India,  had  been  so  consi- 
derable, that  the  jealousy  of  the  British  Company 
was  raised,  and  the  government  entering,  with  some 
degree  of  warmth,  into  that  jealousy,  turned  their 
attention  toward  the  East,  when  war  was  likely  to 
arise  between  the  two  nations.  The  French> 
anxious  to  promote  a'commerce  still  in  its  infancy^' 
had  proposed  a  neutrality  between  the  two  Com- 
panies as  early  as  the  year  1742,  which  the  court: 
of  directors  at  first  accepted,  and  then  rejected. 
When,  therefore,  war  commenced  in  Europe,  in 
1744,  the  flaoie  soon  spread  to  Asia*     Their  ren 
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spective  sovereigns  assisted  each  Company.  The 
pursuits  of  commerce  yielded  to  the  occupation  of 
arms ;  and  the  strange  spectacle  was  presented,  of 
two  European  nations  combating  with  each  other 
on  the  shores  of  India,  aided  by  different  native 
princes  of  the  country.  These  chiefs,  im|)elied  by 
a  short-lighted  policy,  thus  sacrificed  their  perma- 
nent independence  for  the  attainment  of  momentary 
objects  of  hatred  and  ambition.  For  it  was  early  in 
this  contest  very  obvious  that,  whether  the  troops 
of  ^gland  or  France  prevailed,  the  native  allies 
must  become  dependent  on  the  conqueror. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  history  of  the. Com- 
pany  shows,  in  a  very  strong  lights .  not  only  the 
origin  but  the  character  of  their  early  power ;  and 
proves  the  urgent  necessity  which  existed^  from  the 
earliest  period  of  th^ir  association,  for  the  strict  and 
constant  interference  of  the  legislature  of  the 
country  to  check  excesses  by  which  the  national 
character  of  England  was  so  exposed  to  injury. 
The  Company,  or  rather  the  individuals  of  the  di^ 
rection  by  whom  the  corporation  was  governed^ 
were  little  alive  to  those  feeHngs  which  urge  the 
mind  to  good  and  great  actions.  Th6y,  in  fact,  re-^ 
cognised  no  motive  but  a  desire  to  enrich  them- 
selves, their  relations,  and  dependents.  Their 
strength  as  a  community,  which  was  the  natural 
consequence  of  this  system,  increased  with  their 
means  of  corruption  and  oppression :  but  such  was 
the  venality  of  the  times,  that  it  appears  that  hardly 
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any,  however  high  their  station,  escaped  the  conta-* 
urination. 

The  occurrence  of  war,  in  1744,  between  England 
and  France,  was  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  to 
British  India.  The  same  system  of  government  re« 
mained ;  bnt  the  scene  was  changed.  It  had  gained 
importence  from  becoming  one  of  natidnal  contest, 
and  from  the  new  actors  who  were  introdixced* 
ITieise  were  no  longer  unobserved  factors,  and 
agents  of  a  trading  company,  whose  obscurity  left 
them  without  an  incentive  to  virtue,  or  a  dread  of 
shame;  but  officers  of  distinction,  who  not  only 
acted  under  the  control  of  honourable  superiors,  but 
under  the  observation  of  their  country,  which  now 
began  to  take  a  warm  interest  in  Indian  affidrs. 

Though  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  desire  of 
fame,  thus  excited,  could,  by  its  operation  on  the 
minds  of  a  few  individuals,  effect  a  complete  change 
HI  a  system  which  was  radically  bad,  it  mnst  be 
acknowledged  to  have  had  a  wonderful  effect* 
India  became  a  scene  in  which  character  and  repu- 
tation, as  well  as  wealth,  were  to  be  acquired ;  and 
many  of  those  who  were  employed  in  distinguished 
stations  in  that  country  attained  the  highest  h(^ 
nours  ^hich  respect  and  approbation  can  bestow, 
or  courage  and  talents  command;  The  names  of 
Lawrence  and  Clive  (both  of  whoni  commenced 
their  career  about  this  period  of  the  history  of  the? 
Company)  will  live  as  long  as  the  annals  of  Eng- 
land, and  be  regarded  as  glorious  examples,  until 
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ite  qualities  of  valour^  military  skilly  and  elevated 
genins^  shall  cease  to  receive  the  applause  and  adr 
miration  of  mankind. 

The  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  which  was  con^ 
eluded  in  1748)  terminated  those  direct  hostilidai 
which  the  French  ahd  English  nations  had  carried 
on  in  India  $  hut  the  armies^  which  both  states  main- 
tained at  t&at  period  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
continued  to  assist  different  native  princes^  with 
the  object  on  each  side  of  obtaining,  through 
such  policy,  a  strength  that  would  make  their 
power,  at  the  renewid  of  n  contest,  paramount  to 
the  other. 

Both  the  English  and  French  had  proceeded  in 
this  course  for  some  years,  with  fluctuating  success  i 
when  the  embarrassment  to  which  it  led  induced 
the  directors  of  each  Company  to  apply  to  their  so* 
vereigns  to  interpose  their  power  as  mediators ;  and 
the  terms  of  accommodation  were  actually  agreed 
upon,  when  the  war  of  1756  broke  out  between  the 
two  nations,  and  caused  their  subjects  in  India  to 
enter  upon  a  more  extended  field  of  contest  than 
ever.  Tliis  contest  was  marked  by  a  series  of  tin- 
paralleled  successes  on  the  part  of  the  English,  who 
.remained,  at  the  peace  of  1763,  sovereigns  of  the 
rich  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  of  the 
Northern  Circars,  of  part  of  the  Carnatic,  and  of  all 
their  old  possessions  on  the  Malabar  coast. 

The  rapid  aggrandizement  of  the  Company  natu- 
rally attracted  observation   in   England  to  their 
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affairs ;  and^  in  the  year  1767,  the  house  of  com* 
mons  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  na- 
ture of  the  Company's  charters,  to  considei"  their 
treaties  and  grants,  and  to  calculate  all  expenses, 
civil,  naval,  and  military,  which  had  been  incurred 
by  goveinment  on  their  account* 

Their  right  to  any  territorial  acquisition  was,  at 
this  period,  boldly  questioned,  and  their  monopoly 
was  a  subject  of  very  free  discussion ;  but  they  found 
means,  as  they  had  on  former  occasions,  to  silence 
opposition  from  those  quarters  where  they  thought 
it  might  be  dangerous.  Their  personal  and  political 
influence  in  the  state  had  increased  with  their  for^ 
tune  and  patronage ;  and  too  many  had  become  in- 
terested in  the  golden  harvest  which,  about  this 
'period,  opened  in  the  East,  to  make  it  easy  to  con- 
trol, much  less  to  subvert,  a  body  so  strong  and  so 
united.  The  result  of  this  inquiry,  therefore,  was 
a  compromise  between  the  Company  and  the  Mi* 
nisters,  by  which  the  possessions  of  the  former  were 
confirmed  to  them  for  the  term  of  two  years,  ou 
condition  of  their  paying  the  public  400,000/.  per 
annum.  A  new  engagement,  nearly  similar  to  the 
former,  took  place  in  1769 ;  but  the  period  of  its 
duration  was  extended  for  five  years. 

Before  this  agreement  expired,  the  Company's 
affairs  fell  into  considerable  embarrassment ;  and  in 
1773  they  petitioned  government  for  pecuniary  aid, 
which  was  granted;  but  the  inquiry  that  the  house 
of  commons  made  upon  this  occasion  into  their 
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affiurs,  was  followed  by  an  act  of  the  legislature^ 
which  made  many  important  changes  in  their  go^ 
yemment  both  at  home  and  abroad*  The  principal 
of  these  were: 

1st.  That  the  conrt  of  directors  should  in  future^ 
instead  of  being  chosen  annually^  be  elected  for  four 
years ;  six  members  annually ;  but  Hone  to  hold  their 
seat  for  longer  than  four  years. 

2d*  That  the  qualification-stock  should  be  1000/. 
instead  of  500/.  r  that  3000/.  should  confer  two 
votes ;  and  6000/.  three  votes. 

3d.  That  in  lieu  of  the  mayor's  court,  the  juris- 
diction of  which  was  limited  to  smaU  mercantUe 
causes >  a  supreme  court  of  judicature,  coni^isting 
of  a  chief  judge  and  three  puisne  judges,  should 
be  appointed  by  the  crown,  with  great  and  extended 
powers  of  cognizance  over  the  civil  and  criminal  ju- 
risdiction of  the  subjects  of  England,  their  servants, 
and  dependants,  residing  within  the  Company's  ter^ 
ritories  in  Bengal. 

4th.  A  Governor-general  and  four  counsellors 
wpre  appointed  to  Fort  William,  and  vested  with 
full  powers  over  the  other  presidencies.  When  any 
differences  should  occur,  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
was  to  be  decisive ;  and  this  board  was  directed  by 
the  act  to  transmit  regular  reports  of  its  proceedings 
to  the  directors,  who  were,  within  fourteen  days  of 
the  receipt  of  their  despatches,  to  furnish  copies  of 
them  to  one  of  his  majesty's  secretaries  of  state,  to 
whom  they  were  also  to  send  copies  of  any  rules 

Vol.  r.  I> 
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^nd  drdinatknis  which  they  shoiild  hare  niade ; 
Mtd  these,  if  disapproyed  hy  his  majesty^  were  to 
become  null  and  void. 

This  act  appointed  Warren  Hastmgs,  esquire^ 
fioremoT-genefal  of  India ;  and  John  Claveruig, 
vsqiiire,  the  Hononrable  George  Monson^  Richntd 
Barwelly  and  I^ilip  Francis^  esqnires,  the  foot 
first  connsellors. 

.  .It  Would  be  foreign  to  the  intent  of  this  work  to 
enter  into  a  narrative  of  Mr.  Hastings's  govern- 
ment. From  its  commencement  till  its  termina- 
tion, it  wtis  marked  by  events  6f  nncommon  mag- 
nitude^ which  ultimately  gave  rise  to  a  discbssion 
that  not  only  difihsed  a  more  general  knowledge 
of  Indian  afiairs^  bnt  aiwakened  the  British  nation 
to  a  more '  Jast  sense  of  the  importance  of  its  inte- 
rests in  India. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  opinion  of  con- 
tending parties  and  factions  at  this  period,  there 
are  some  leading  facts  relating  to  this  part  of  the 
history  of  British  India,  npon  which  all  dispassiond.te 
minds  are  now  agreed.  It  is  admitted,  even  by 
those  wh6  condemned  part  of  his  condtlctj  that  Mr. 
Hastings,  during  a  time  of  unexampled  -  public  em- 
barrassment,  and  at  a  moment  w^heti  be  had  t6  con- 
tend against  those  firom  whom  he  should  have 
derived  support,  showed  all  the  active  energy  of  a 
great  statesman ;  and,  by  his  spirited  and  extraor- 
dinary exertions,  saved  the  interests^of  his  country 
in   India  from  the   ruin  with  which    they  were 
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threatened ;  atid  m  which  they  undoubtedly  Would 
have  been  involvedi  had  a  man  of  leas  resohiticriii 
fortitude,  and  genia9»  held  the  rerns  of  govern- 
ment.  This  is  his  pndse ;  and  no  man  could  wish 
higher :  but  the  most  strenuous  adyocates  of  this 
distinguished  person^  while  they  d^end  his  personal 
integrity,  are  forced  to  acknowledge,  that  the  whole 
system  of  the  government  over  which  he  presided 
was  corrupt^  and  full  of  abuseS4  The  coutrol^  or 
rather  right  of  superintendence,  given  by  the  act 
of  1774  to  his  majeiity's  ministers,  hacl  tended  more 
to  increase  than  diminish  the  radical  defects  of  die 
system*  The  ministers  were  vested  with  a  right  of 
interference,  but  had  little,  if  any,  i-esponsibility 
witibi  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  Indian  govern^ 
ment.  Their  favour  atid  aid  were  indispensable  ta 
the  Governor-general  I  and  it  became  necessary 
that,  in  addition  to  the  friends  of  the  directors  of 
the  Company,  those  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown 
should  be  sei'ved.  ^*  Thus  the  exercise  of  pa- 
tronage in  India  became  the  chief,  if  not  the  only 
means,  through  which  the  Governor-general  could 
expect  support  in  England;^ and  the  canvassing 
nature  of  the  British  constitution  made  it  unlikely 
that  any  minister  would  cast  away  such  a  source  of 
strength  as  a  share  in  the  rich  appointments  of  the 
Easi:.  Consequently,  this  system,  corrupt  and  in- 
efficient as  it  was,  might  have  long  continued,  had 
not  an  unwearied  spirit  of  investigation  dragged  the 

voluminous  records  of  the  .Company  into  light,  with 
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the  view  of  criminating  their  principal  agents.  The 
first  or  secret  committee  of  the  house  of  com-* 
mons,  of  which  Mr.  Dundas  was  president,  com. 
menced  the  attack ;  and  its  reports  were  soon  fol* 
lowed  hy  those  of  the  select  committee^  which,' 
acting  nnder  the  direction  and  guidance  of  Mr. 
Burke,  one  of  the  wisest  men  and  greatest  orators 
that  England  has  ever  boasted,  disseminated  among 
all  classes  a  general  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Compiany. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  promoters  of 
these  inquiries,  however  mixed  their  motive!^  might 
have  been,  became  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  their 
•country ;  as,  unless  such  knowledge  had  been 
made  general,  every  attempt  to  ameliorate  and  im- 
prove a  government,  where  the  temptations  tq  con-^ 
tinue  a  corrupt  systeiA  wer^  so  strong,  must  have 
proved  vain  and  abortive. 

The  extended  jurisdiction  given,  by  the  act  of 
1773,  to  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  established 
at  Fort  William,  was  found,  in  its  operations,  so 
hostile  to  the  prejudices  of  the  natives  of  the  Com- 
pany's provinces,  and  so  likely  to  destroy  the 
authority  which  it  was  meant  to  support,  that  it 
ivas  limited  by  a  subsequent  act,  passed  in  1781,  to 
the  town  and  suburbs  of  Calcutta. 

From  the  year  1779,  when  an  act  was  passed,  by 
which  the  right  of  the  Company  to  territorial  pos- 
sessions was  extended  for  one  year  only,  till  the 
year  1783,  a   continual  conflict  existed  between 
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the  directors  and  his  majesty's  ministers  respecting 
the  terms  on  which  the  Company's  charter  and 
exclasive  privileges  should  he  prolonged  and  snp* 
ported.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the 
yarions  offers  which  were  made,  daring  this  con- 
test, by  that  corporation,  or  to  particularize  those 
which  were  rejected  or  accepted  by  his  majesty's 
ministers  :  the  great  measures  by  which  this  period 
was  followed  have  condemned  them  to  oblivion; 
nor  had  they  any  pretensions  (for  they  were  avow- 
edly temporary  expedients)  to  escape  the  fate  which 
they  have  experienced. 

The  most  serious  discussions  regarding  Indian 
afiairs  took  place  in  1783.  Mr.  Dundas,,  who  had 
been  chairman  of  one  of  the  committees  of  inquiry, 
brought  forward  in  the  beginning  of  this  year  a 
bill,  which  proposed  few  great  changes,  except  that 
of  appointing  a  person,  who,  under  the  high  title  of 
Governor-general  and  Captain-general,  should  ex- 
ercise in  his  own  person  (under  certain  checks) 
complete  authority  and  control  over  British  India. 
This  high  public  officer  was  to  be  approved,  but  not 
|iominated>  by  the  crown,  by  whom  alone  he  could 
be  removed.  It  was  proposed  by  this  bill,  that  his 
majesty's  principal  secretary  of  state  should  receive 
copies  of  all  despatches ;  and  to  these  provisions 
were  added  some  good  general  rules  with  regard  to 
the  preservation  of  the  laws,  religion,  and  usages  of 
the  natives. 

The  principle  of  this  bill,  which  was  the  intro- 
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dttction^  during  the  remainder  of  the  charter,  of  a 
more  adtive  interference  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
government  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Company,  was  generaily  approved.  It  waa 
allowed,  that  a  more  efficient  and  energetic  local 
government  was  inquired ;  and  that  a  responsibility 
mote  defined,  and  more  operative  on  all  parties,  than 
that  established  by  the  act  of  1773  was  indispensa-* 
We  to  correct  the  gross  abuses  of  the  existing 
system ;  but  there  was  a  wide  difference  of  opinion 
in  the  house  of  commons  regarding  the  nature  of 
the  checks  Avhich  it  might  be  expedient  to  fix 
over  the  controlling  powers  it  went  to  establish ; 
and  it  was  chiefly  on  this  ground  that  its  utility 
was  combated,  lliough  Mt.  Dundas's  bill  for  the 
government  of  India  did  not  succeed,  it  gave  birth 
to  one  of  a  nearly  similar  character,  which  was  iu:^ 
troduced  and  carried  by  Mt,  Pitt  in  the  next  ses-» 
sion.  But  as  this  great  measure  owed  its  success 
principally  to  the  feelings  created  in  the  minds  of  the 
directors  and  proprietors  by  the  agitation  of  the 
plan  brought  forward  by  his  political  rival,  Mr.  Fox, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  short  view  of  that 
previous  plan. 

In  1783,  Mr.  Fox  brought  forward  his  celebrated 
bills  for  the  better  regulation  and  government  of  th« 
British  possessions  in  India.     These  bills  f  pro- 

*  They  were  two ;  one  meant  to  regulate  the  home,  or,  as  the 
bill  termed  them,  the  domestic  aflfaira  of  the  Company;  the 
other,  their  foreign  go vermnent,      '  -  -    - 
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eeeded  oii  a  principle,  stated  in  their  preamble^  tliaf 
disordenr  of  an  alanning  nature  and  magmtude  had 
long  preraiied  in  die  administration  of  the  territorial 
pdsseasioiis^  revenue,  and  commerce,  of  Brttiifa 
India ;  lliat  the  natives  were  reduced  to  distress,  an4 
tbe  public  int^ests  in  danger  of  being  ruined ;  a  re- 
medy was  in  consequence  become  necessary,  and  the 
Ibllowing  was  proposed  :— 

lliat  the  whole  power,  now  vested  in  the  court 
q[  directors  and  i»*oprietors,  should  be  transferred; 
for  the  space  o£  four  years,  to  seven  directors  or 
commissioners,  named  in  the  act;  to  aid  whom,  nine 
assistant-directors,  named  also  in  the  act,  were  sd* 
lected  from  proprietors  holding  at  least  2000/.  stock 
each.  These,  however,  were  entirely  placed  under 
the  orders  of  the  fimner.  In  tbe  event  of  the  deaths 
resignation,  or  removal  (on  charges  substantiated 
before  tbe  hcmse  of  comnions),  of  one  of  the  seven 
principal  directors,  the  vacancy  was  to  be  stipplied 
by  the  king;  if  one  happened  among  the  nine 
assistant-directors,  ^e  proprietors  of  stock  (as  qua* 
Ufied  by  the  ^t  of  1773)  were  to  elect  another. 
'  The  principle  of  l^se  bills,  in  regard  to  the  power 
to  be  given  to  the  Govemor-geiieral,  was  directly 
offpoBitB  to  that  of  Mr.  Dundas.  It  was  declared, 
thiM;  Ae  powers  of  the  Govfemor-general  in  council 
should  on  no  occasion  be  delegated  to  such  Governor 
alone,  or  to  any  person  or  persons  whatever ;  and 
ihe  Govemor-genwal  and  council  were  restricted 
jn  all  cases,  as  much  as  seemed  practicable,  but  par- 
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ticularly  in  that  of  making  war.  The  Governor* 
general  was  declared  not  to  have  the  power  of 
entering  or  invading  with  an  armed  force  the  do- 
minion of  any  prince  of  India,  except  upon  intelli- 
gence, the  credibility  of  which  was  to  be  admitted, 
and  individually  recorded,  by  the  majority' of  the 
members  of  his  council,  that  such  prince  was  ahout 
to  make  war  on  the  Company  or  their  allies.  The 
Crovemor-general  and  council  were  not  permitted, 
without  orders  from  the  commissioners,  to  enter 
into  any  offensive  alliance  for  the  sharing  of  any 
country  between  the  Company  and  a  native  prince ; 
nor  were  they  to  hire  out  any  troops  (European  or 
native)  in  the  territories  of  any  Indian  state. 

Such  were  the  leading  provisions  of  these  cele-* 
brated  bills,  which,  though  passed  with  a  great  ma* 
jority  in  the  house  of  commons,  were  thrown  out 
by  the  lords,  and  terminated  in  the  expulsion  from 
office  of  the  statesman  by  whom  they  were  framed^ 
|tnd  the  party  by  whom .  they  were  supported. 
Mr.  Fox's  measure  was  declaredly  temporary,  and 
adopted  as  an  expedient  for  the  moment.  The  seven 
commissioners,  whom  he  proposed,  were  to  act  like 
trustees  to  a  bankrupt  house  of  commerce,  and 
were  to  manage  the  afiairs  of  the  East  India  Com* 
pany  until  it  was  determined  what  was  best  and 
wisest  foj  the  fature  regulation  of  their  concerns. 
What  would  have  been  the  ultimate  arrangement  for 
the  govei*nment  of  India,  had  this  plan  been  carried 
into  execution,  cannot  be  known ;  but  it  is  not  prqi 
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bable  that  the  Company  would  ever  have  i*egained 
their  power.  It  is  not,  however,  intended  to  enter 
in  this  place  into  any  discussion  regarding  the 
merits  or  defects  of  Mr.  Fox's  bills.  The  wisdoni 
and  foresight  which  they  displayed  in  some  parts 
were  certainly  clouded  by  strong  party-spirit  and 
prejudice ;  and,  from  the  want  of  correct  and  com^ 
plete  information,  many  of  his  leading  principles 
were  every  way  inapplicable  to  the  iactual  state  of 
the  country  for  which  they  were  framed  by  that 
great  statesman. 

His  scheme,  though  an  improvement  upon  the  ^ 
former  administration  of  India,  would  probably  have 
been  found  erroneous  in  some  of  its  most  funda- 
mental principles  ;  but  particularly  in  that  by  whicb, 
instead  of  giving  confidence  to  the  ruling  authority 
of  India  under  great  and  direct  responsibility,  it 
multiplied  checks  upon  the  local  government ;  and 
thus,  by  the  diminution  of  its  power,  lowered  and 
weakened  its  means  of  action ;  and  rendered  it  more 
incompetent  than  it  had  been  before  to  those  great, 
and  indeed  sovereign,  functions  which  it  has  to  per- 
form. ^  The  clamour  against  Mr.  Fox's  bill  was  ex- 
cessive. yHis  scheme  of  seven  commissioners  was 
represented  as  a  mean  devised  to  perpetuate  his 
own  power.  His  measures  went,  it  was  said,  to 
establish  an  influence  in  the  hands  of  ministers  un- 
known to  the  constitution  of  the  country ;  and  the 
East  India  Company,  who  had  been  before  hated 
and  abused  on  account  of  their  monopoly  and  im- 
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puted  crimes^  became  the  object  of  pity  and  com^ 
mis^ation ;  aird  were  represented  by  the  writers  of 
the  day  as  an  injured  and  nnprc^tected  body,  likely 
to  have  their  privileges  violated,  and  their  rights  ins* 
vaded^  by  a  rash  and  ambitions  minister. 

From  this  violence  of  opposition,  the  right  of  re^ 
gulating  the  Company's  sd&irs  became  a  politioed 
conitict  between  two  great  and  nearly  eqnaSy 
balanced  parties;  and  the  scale  waa  tamed  by  a 
codition  between  Mr.  Pitt  aiul  the  court  of  di^ 
rectors,  or  rather  the  greafr  majority  of  the  proprie* 
tors  of  India  stock ;  who,  though  origmally  adverse 
to  any  interference  in  tbeir  concerns,  ..ken  they 
found  that  ^ey  could  not  avert  it,  naturally  chose 
the  side  which  was  least  unfavourable  to  what  they 
considered  as  their  established  rights  and  privik^s. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


ADMINISTiElATION  OF  LORD  CORNWALLIS. 


Mr,  Pitt's  Bai  for  the  better  Administration  of  India.-^Obser* 
vations  upon  that  Bill. — ^Lord  Gomwallis  appointed  Grorer* 
nc^-General. — Account  of  the  Engagements  entered  into 
with  the  Nizam. — Treaty  concluded  with  that  Prince. — 
Treaty  with  the  Mahratta  State. — Causes  of  the  War  with 
Tippoo.— Consequences  of  that  War. — Considerations  upon 
the  Policy  of  Lord  Gomwallis  in  commencing  War,  and  con* 
cltiding  Peace.-— Connexion  between  the  Nizam  and  the 
British  Grorernment  becomes  more  intimate. — ^Consequent 
Jealonsy  of  the  Court  of  Poonah.— Great  Increase  of  Sin- 
dia's  Power. — ^View  of  the  Affairs  of  the  Carnatic-— of 
Oude.— liord  Cornwallis  returns  to  Europe. — Reflections 
upon  the  State  of  India  at  that  Time. 

It  will  be  tisefal^  in  this  place,  not  daly  to  take  a 
view  of  Mr.  Pitt's  bill  of  1784,  but  of  the  explaua^ 
torj  act  of  1786^  and  of  sudb  acts  as  have  been 
Bubseqn^itly  passed  5  aa  they  collectively  fbnn  the 
basis  of  the  present  constitution  of  our  Indian  go- 
vernment. 

Mr.  Pitt's  bill  of  1784  appointed  six  privy  coun- 
sellors to  be  commissioners  for  the  affairs  of  India ; 
with  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state  for  the  time,  being 
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for  president.  These  commissioners,  who  were 
appointed  by  his  majesty,  and  removable  at  his 
pleasure,  were  vested  with  a  control  and  snperin* 
tendence  over  all  civil,  military,  and  revenue  affairs 
of  the  Company. 

The  commissioners  were  obliged  to  return  the 
copies  of  papers  which  they  should  receive  from  the 
court  of  directors,  with  their  approbation ;  or  to 
state  at  large  their  reasons  for  disapproving  of  them ; 
and  their  despatches,  so  approved  or  amended,  were 
to  be  sent  to  India,  unless  the  commissioners  should 
attend  to  any  representations  of  the  court  of  di- 
rectors respecting  further  alterations  in  them*. 

In  all  cases  of  secrecy,  and  particularly  such  as 
related  to  war  or  peace  with  the  native  powers  of 
India,  the  commissioners  could  send  their  orders  to 
the  local  government  of  India  through  a  secret 
committee  of  the  court  of  directors ;  which  com- 
mittee could,  in  this  case  only,  be  considered  as  the 
vehicle  of  such  instructions. 

The  chief  government  in  India  was  by  this  act  to 
consist  of  a  Governor-general  and  three  counsellors ; 
and  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  for  the 
time  being  had  a  voice  and  precedence  next  after  the 
Governor-general ;  but  was  not  to  succeed,  in  the 

*  If  the  commissioners  forwarded  any  orders  to  the  court 
of  directors  on  points  not  relating  to  the  civil  or  military 
government,  or  to  the  revenues  of  the  territorial  possessions  of 
the  (Company,  the  directors  might  appeal  to'  the  King  and 
council. 
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event  of  a  vacancy,  unless  by  special  apjpointment  of 
the  directors^ 

The  constitntion  of  the  government  of  the  subor- 
dinate presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay  was 
made  the  same  as  Bengal ;  and  at  both,  the  governor 
had,  like  the  Governor-general,  a  casting  vote  in 
council. 

These  settlements  were  by  this  act  placed  com- 
pletely under  the  rule  of  the  Governor-general  in 
iqouncil,  on  all  points  connected  with  negotiations 
with  the  country  powers,  peace  or  war,  and  the 
application  of  their  revenues  and  forces. 

The  king  had  a  right,  by  this  act,  to  recall  the 
Governor-general,  or  any  officer  of  the  Company, 
from  India ;  and  if  the  court  of  directors  did  not, 
within  two  months,  nominate  some  person  to  a  va« 
cancy.  which  had  occurred  in  any  of  the  principal 
stations  to  which  it  was  their  duty  to  appoint,  the 
crown  became  possessed  of  the  right  to  make  such 
nomination. 

Jt  was  declared  by  this  act  that,  as  the  pursuit  of 
schemes  of  conquest  was  repugnant  to  the  wish,  to 
the  honour  and  the  policy  of  the  British  nation,  it  was 
not  lawful  for  the  Governor-general  in  council  of  Fort 
William,  without  the  express  authority  and  concord 
of  the  court  of  directors,  or  of  the  secret  committee, 
either' to  declare  or  commence  hostilities,  or  to  enter 
into  any  treaty  for  making  war  against  any  of  the 
native  princes  or  states  in  India,  or  any  treaty 
guaranteeing  the   dominions   of  such  princes   or 


^ 
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States^  exeept  wheb  hostiCties'slwiild  have  been  com* 
menced,  or  preparations  actually  made  for  the  attack 
of  the  British  nation  in  India^  or  of  some  of  the 
states  and  princes  whose  dominions  it  shall  be  en- 
gaged by  subsisting  treaties  to  defend* 

The  subordinate  presidencies  were  prohilnted  by 
this  act  from  making  war  or  peace  without  orders 
from  Fort  William,  the  court  of  directors,  or  the 
secret  committee ;  except  in  cases  of  sudden  emer-« 
gency  or  imminent  danger/when  it  would  be  ruinous 
or  unsafe  to  postpone  such  hostilities  or  treaty* 
The  supreme  government  had  the  power  given 
them  of  suspending  any  of  the  governors  of  the 
subordinate  settlements  who  should  disobey  their 
orders. 

Anew  and  extraordinary  court  was  constituted 
by  this  act,  for  the  trial  of  Indian  delinquents.  It 
was  formed  of  a  specified  number  of  members  of 
the  house  of  lords  and  house  of  commons ;  and 
had  great  powers  given  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  to  justice  persons  whom  (as  was  stated) 
common  courts  could  not  reach.  But  it  is  need- 
less to  dweU  upon  this  part  of  the  bill,  as,  in 
consequence  of  representations  from  the  British 
subjects  in  India,  it  was  completely  new-modelled 
and  changed. 

An  act  was  passed  in  1786,  by  which  several  parts 
of  the  act  of  1784  were  explained  and  amended. 
The  power  of  appointing  a  civil  servant  of  twelve 
years  standing,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy,  to 
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coimcils^  vrsa  given  to  the  local  govemiiiento  of 
India* 

The  appointment  of  a  oommander-in-durf  to 
councils  waa  made  wi  act  of  option^  wot  of  neceasity* 
The  directors  were  vested  with  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing the  commander-in-chief  in  India  Governor-' 
general,  &c<,  of  making  the  commander-in-chief 
at  Madras  and  Bombay  president  of  those  settle^ 
naents ;  and^  what  was  more  important,  the  Gover- 
nor-general^ and  the  governors  of  Madras  and 
Bombay,  were  vested  by  this  act  with  a  discretionary 
tight  of  actmg,  in  «rtraordinary  ca^es,  withont  the 
concnrrence  of  their  councils^  being  held  solely 
and  personally  responsible  for  any  consequences 
which  might  ensue  from  the  measures  adopted  under 
such  circumstances. 

This  great  power  was  given  to  such  Governor-^ 
general  or  Governors  only  as  were  specifically  apr 
pointed  to  those  stations^  and  did  not  devolve  to 
their  casual  successors ;  and  it  did  not  extend  to 
cases  of  a  judicial  nature^  or  to  the  alteration  of  any 
established  regulations  for  the  civil  government  of 
the  Britidi  settlements  in  India*. 
.  The  intention  of  Mr.  Pitt's  bill  for  the  better  ad*' 
ministration  of  Indian  affairs  was  avowedly  more 
that  of  temporary  reform,  than  of  final  establish- 

♦  In  1797  an  act  was  passed,  by  which  courts  were  esta- 
blished at  Madras  and  Bombay,  with  powers  nearly  similar  to 
^ose  which  had  been  before  given  to  the  supreme  court  of  ju-^ 
dicature  at  Bengal.    These  courts  were  made  altogether  inde- 
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ment.  Its  object  was  rather  directed  to  a  correctioa 
of  abases^  and  to  a  control  of  power^  than  to  the 
complete  remoTal  of  admitted  evils,  or  the  actual 
introdaction  of  an  efficient  system.  More  could 
not  have  been  expected^  and  perhaps  was  not  in<- 
tended.  As  his  plan  proceeded  on  the  avowed 
ground  of  maintaining,  instead  of  demoUshing,  the 
established  constitution  of  the  Company's  govern- 
ment^ a  great  part  of  the  efficiency  of  the  new  sys« 
tern  was  sacrificed  to  the  forms  of  the  old;  and 
much  of  that  embarrassment  which  has  attended 
the  operation  of  this  measure  may  be  traced  to  that 
spirit  of  conciliation  in  which  it  was  originally 
framed. 

The  circumstances  under  wh|ch  this  system  com-* 
menced  were  particularly  favourable  to  ita  success 
and  popularity.  The  admitted  abuses  which  it  cor- 
rected, the  great  strength  of  the  administration  ia 
England  at  the  time  when  it  was  introduced,  the 
ability  and  influence  of  the  president  of  the  board 
of  control^  and  the  firmness  and  integrity  of  the 
nobleman  first  invested  with  the  high  powers  which 
the  amended  bill  of  1786  so  wisely  gave  to  the  Go- 
vernor-general of  India ;  all  contributed  to  cover  its 

pendent  of  the  Company's  governments  in  India ;  but  they  were 
not  competent  to  try  informations  against  the  governor  or 
council,  unless  in  cases  of  felony  or  treason.  The  regulations 
of  these  courts  were  in. some  respect  "altered,  by  an  act  passed: 
in  1800,  when  a  chief  judge,  and  two  puisne  judges,  were 
appointed  to  the  court  of  judicature  at  Madras* 
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defects^  and  to  bring  its  merits  into  the  most  pro- 
minent point  of  view.  But  subsequent  events  have 
shown  9  that  it  required  all  these  aids  to  render  it 
Buccessftil^  and  that  the  failure  of  any  one  of  them 
would  have  had  the  most  serious  effect  upon  its 
operation. 

The  best  mode  of  judging  every  system  of  this 
nature  is  by  its  practical  result ;  and  a  cursory  view 
of  the  principal  political  events  which  have  occurred 
in  the  government  of  India  since  the  introduction 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  bill  will  be  the  best  comment  upon  the 
merits  and  defects  of  the  measure,  which  (as  already 
observed,  and  should  never  be  forgotten^)  was 
deemed  by  its  great  author  as  an  experiment ;  and 
one  in  which,  from  the  difficulty  of  the  task^  human 
wisdom  could  hardly  venture  to  anticipate  success* 

The  first  person  to  whom  the  great  powers  vested 
in  the  Grovemor-general  of  India  by  the  act  of  par- 
liament passed  in  1786^  were  intrusted,  was  Mar^ 
quis  Cornwallis ;  and  the  character  of  that  noble- 
man tvas  well  suited  to  the  high  charge.  Firm  in 
his  purposes,  possessing  unwearied  zeal,  and  un- 
sullied honour,  he  proceeded  toward  the  objects 
which  he  had  in  view  with  a  vigour  and  decision 
that  commanded  success.  The  great  .reforms  and 
changes  which  he  effected  in  the  mihtary  and  civil 
establishments  of  India,  and  the  system  of  internal" 
rule  which  he  introduced  into  the  provinces  of 
Bengal  and  Bahar,  will  ever  reflect  the  highest  ho- 
nour on  his  name. 

Vol.  L  E 
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The  consldcmtion  he  ei^ye4  m  £J]iglmd  greatly 
piromoted  the  success  which  atteaded  h\m  in  Iqdifi. 
His  r^Q)c  ^nd  character^  while  it  placed  bka  a^te 
th(^  iaflQeace  pf  the  iQiQipteriai  g^  tl^e  erowD^  pr  thf^ 
fe^r  iif  fh^  ec^it  of  di^qtora,  eamibanded  a  respect 
from  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  Qoiaipauj* 
which>  added  to  the  increased  p^iverfl  with  whith  he 
W4$  ves|)ed,  freed  h\m  from  every  shadow  of  oppo- 
ftitiqn,  He  was  enabled^  from  the  saipe  oai}sefl>  to 
I9timi3late  to  ekertion,  by  the  distinotioai  vbieh  fass 
personal  Jfovour  bestowed^  the  first  talents  m  India } 
4lid  to  CQi^ihine  the  efforts  of  every  ambitions  and 
honourable  mind  in  the  support  of  the  measures  of 
his  administration. 

It  is  uot  necessary  to  enter  into  any  detailed  bis^ 
tory  of  Lord  Gomwallis's  government.  A  concise 
review  of  the  prominent  political  events  which 
marked  his  administration,  and  of  the  principles 
whkb  guided  his  conduct  under  them,  will  suffi« 
ciently  answer  the  object  of  this  sketch. 
,  The  principal  event  which  occurred  was  the  w«» 
with  Tippoo  Sultaun.  This  had  its  origin  in  a  vior 
Imt  aggression  of  that  sovereign,  who,  on  the  ddlh 
of  December,  1T89,  stormed  the  lines  of  the  Rajab 
of  Travancore,  a  prince  acknowledged  to  be  oudei^ 
tSie  protection  of  the  English  government  by  the 
stipulations  of  a  treaty  concluded  with  Tippoo  in 
1784.  . 

To  understand  the  nature  and  extent  of  tJie  great 
political  changes  which  were  the  consequences  of 


this  a^enU  it  iriU  be'nqcess^i  he£0x€  the  cct^a^  of 
the  w^r  with  'Hj^oo  Si^lt^n  are  d«tail04>  to  trapei 
10  n  saocinct  maQnerf  th^  history  of  the  alUaaic^ 
which  Lord  ComwQlti9  thwght  it  Jus  duty,  gn  tljif 
iwpQlrtiult  QCimBiQU,  to  f^ria  with  the  states  of  Hy- 
derahad  and  Poonabs 

By  a  ti^aty^  oonclud^d  heftw^m  the  Niz^m  «a4 
the  Company  in  1766,  the  latter  epgagf  d  to  fqtQi«^ 
that  prince  with  a  subsidiary  fwce,  when  requufed^ 
to  ^etde  the  afeirs  of  his  government;  with  a 
provision,  however,  that  they  should  be  at  liberty 
to.  withdraw  either  a  part  or  the  whole  Qf  suoh 
force  whenever  the  safety  of  their  own  i^ettleitteiits, 
or  the  territootdes  of  the  Camatic,  rendered  sncb  a 
measure  necessary ;  and  by  a  subsequent  artiele  of 
the  same  treaty,  the  Nizam  engaged  (with  a  sisiilaf 
proviso)  to  afford  the  Company,  when  required, 
the  aid  of  hi»  troops* 

Under  this  treaty  a  corps  of  two  battalions  joined 
the  Nizam's  army,  but,  by  the  treachety  of  that 
prince  (who  formed  a  oonnexion  with  Hyder)i  were 
ioon  obliged  to  return  to  the  Company's  territories. 

The  rupture,  which  this  conduct  on  the  part  of 
the  Nizam  caused  with  the  Company's  governmi^at, 
terminated  in  1768  in  another  treaty,  by  which  that 
prince  not  only  agreed  to  consider  Hyder  Naigneas , 
an  usurper,  and  to  revoke  all  sunnuds  *,  or  distinc- 
tions, which  that  chief  had  received  from  him^  or  any 


♦  Patents,  or  Charters, 
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former  Soubahdar  of  the  Deokan ;  but  to  aid  the 
Compatiy  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  country  of 
Hyder*>  on  the  condition  of  their  paying  him  seven 
lacks  of  rupees  f  for  that  country. 

The  cession  of  the  Circar  of  Guntoor  to  the  Com- 
pany, on  the  death  or  misconduct  of  the  Nizam's 
brother,  was  an  express  stipulation  of  this  treaty ; 
and  it  was  also  agreed^  that  the  English  should  fur^ 
nish  the  Nizam,  on  requisition,  with  a  subsidiary 
corps  of  Sepoys^  with  guns,  of  two  battalions^  on 
the  condition,  however,  of  his  defraying  the  expense 
of  such  corps  while  it  remained  in  his  service. 

This  corps  had  never  been  required  by  the  Nizam^ 
and  the  connexion  between  that  prince  and  the 
Company  was,  notwithstanding  this  treaty,  of  a  ge- 
neral and  unsettled  nature,  till  Lord  Com wallis ;{:, 
with  a  view  to  obtain  the  Guntoor  Circars,  and  to 
effect  a  settlement  of  the  arrears  of  peishcush  due 
for  the  Circars,  deputed  a  British  resident^  to 
Hyderabad. 

The  demand  of  the  cession  of  Guntoor  was  ac- 
companied with  military  preparations,  which  secured 
a  prompt  compliance  on  the  part  of  the  Nizam. 
That  prince,  from  the  unfortunate  issue  of  a  recent 
contest  with  Tippoo  Sultaun,  appeared  most  anxious 
for  the  alliance  of  the  British  government,  and  he 

*  The  Dewanee  of  the  Carnatic  Balaghaut. 

t  A  peishcush. 

t  In  the  year  1788. 

§  Sir  John  Kennaway.  ..  • 
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had  deputed  Meei'  Abdool  Cassim  to  Calcutta,  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  fully  his  sentiments  and 
wishes  on  this  head  to  the  Govemor»general. 

The  mission  of  Meer  Abdool  Cassim  *  was  pro- 
ductive of  a  new  engagement,  explanatory  of  the 
treaty  of  1768,  conveyed  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from 
Lord  Cornwallis  to  the  Nizam  ;  but  declared  by  the 
former  to  be  equally  binding  upon  the  British  nation 
as  a  regular  treatyf. 


♦  This  able  man  was  afterwards  better  known  under  his 
title  Meer  Allum.  He  died  prime  minister  at  Hyderabad  in 
November,  1808, 

t  Lord  Cornwallis  informed  the  Nizam,  that  he- was  pre- 
vented, by  the  laws  of  his  country  and  the  injunctions  of  the 
King  and  Company  of  England,  from  entering  into  such  treaty, 
unless  just  cause  should  be  given.  This  public  instrument,  which 
was  dated  the  1st  of  July,  1789,  afiter  stating  the  motives  which 
regulated  the  conduct  of  the  English  government  in  insisting 
on  the  cession  of  the  Ountoor  Circars,  and  the  objections  which 
existed  to  giving  any  farther  security,  than  the  pledge  of  na- 
tional faith  for  the  regular  payment  of  the  peishcush  (the 
arrears  of  which  had  been  settled  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
both  parties),  proceeds  to  explain  the  6th  article  of  tlie  treaty 
of  1768,  which,  it  states,  shall  be  agreed  to  mean,  <'  That  the 
force  engaged  for  by  this  article  shall  be  granted  whenever 
the  Nizam  shall  apply  for  it ;  making  only  one  exception,  that 
it  is  not  to  be  employed  against  any  powers  in  alliance  with  the 
Company,  viz.^  Pundit  Purdhaun,  Madhajee  Sindia,  Madhajee 
Ragojee  Bhonslah,  and  other  Mahratta  chiefs,  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot,  Nabob  Vizier,  or  the  Rajahs  of  Tanjore  and  Travancore.'* 
This  explanation  altered  one  very  material  part  of  the  alliance. 
The  ri^ht  which  the  Company  bad,  under  the  treaty  of  1768, 
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tt  would  appear  from  this  letter^  tliat  Meer 
Abdool  Cassim  must  have  been  directed  to  xise  hU 
endeavours  te  persuade  thfe  Governor-general  to 
adopt  meastires  for  the  fulfilment  of  those  articles, 
in  the  treaty  of  1768>  which  related  to  the  vesting 
of  the  Dewanee  of  the  Camatic  Balaghaut  in  the 
Company^  on  the  condition  of  paying  a  sum  of  seven 
lacks  of  rupees  annually  to  the  Nizam  for  that 
country ;  or^  in  other  words,  to  proceed^  on  the 
grounds  of  the  treaty  of  1768,  to  dispossess  Tippoo 
Silltaun  of  his  territories! 

The  Governor-general  irqected  those  propositions 
as  inadmissible,  from  the  lapse  of  time  which  had 
occurred,  and  the  relations  of  general  amity  in  which 
the  British  government  then  stood  to  the  prince 
whose  possessions  such  an  engagement  would  afiect. 

But  though,  at  this  period,  Tippoo  Saltaun  had 
not  shown  any  open  indication  of  hostility  against 
our  government,  or  allies,  his  conduct  must  have 
been  such  as  to  make  Lord  Cornwallis  believe  that 
he  cherished  hostile  projects  against  us,  otherwise 
his  lordship  would  hardly^  in  consequence  of  the 
above  propositions,  havte  entered  into  a  political  en- 
gagement with  the  Nizam,  which  might  justly  be 

to  withhold  or  withdraw  the  subsidiary  force  with  which  it  was 
bound  to  aid  the  Nizam,  was  abrogated  ;  and  the  right  of  that 
prince  to  keep  and  employ  that  force  iri  any  manner  he  chose, 
so  long  as  it  was  not  employed  against  the  above  specified 
princes  and  chiefs  in  alliance  with  the  Company,  was  fully  re- 
cognised and  edtetblishedi 
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deemed  tn^ird  than  merely  defettisive  against  Tijipoo 
Sultabu. 

The  desire,  indeed^  of  not  oflfeilding  agkitist  th4 
letter  of  the  act  of  pdriiaraent  Wotild  apjieir  to  haV^ 
led  to  d  trefepasi^  on  its  spirit  tipofi  this  bfccasioti,  b;^ 
the  reviral  Of  ati  offen&ff  fe  ftlKatiCe  agaihisi  Tippbo 
Slilbiiti  I  for  Auch  the  treaty  of  1768  undoubtedly 
Was  ;  because,  fliough  Lbrd  Cdrtiwallisi,  ih  his  lette? 
of  th^  1st  of  July,  if  89i  declares,  that  circtiitistances 
bare  totall  Jr  prfeirented  the  feiefciitibil  of  thdse  articles 
ill  th^  treaty  of  1768  whieh  go  to  test  the  Company 
with  the  Dewahee  of  the  Carnatib  Balaghaut  t  ycft 
he  adds,  *^  Should  it  heteaftet  happen,  that  the  Com- 
pany should  obtain  possession  of  the  country  meti* 
tidtied  ih  thos^  articles  with  your  highnesses  JlsSist- 
atlce>  they  (thfe  Gomjiahy)  Will  strictly  perform  th6 
stiptiktidhs  in  favour  of  your  highhfess  and  ihti 
Mahrattas." 

It  is  iiecessary  to  l-emark  in  this  place,  that  tWd 
treatiei^  had  been  concluded,  subseqtietitly  to  the 
treaty  of  1768,  between  Hyder  Ally  Khan  aiid  thd 
l^ftish  gorerriinefat ;  aiid  the  latter  std,te  had  con- 
eilidM  a  treaty  Of  peafce  with  his  soh,  TippoO  Std- 
um^  ih  1784,  by  which  it  had  fully  inecognised  his 
right  of  sorereighty  to  the  territories  which  he  po^- 
ses^ed ;  and  assuredly^  liiider  such  circumstances,  the 
revival>  With  any  modification,  of  an  offensive  alliance 
against  his  power  could  not  but  alarm  that  prince. 
Nor  was  his  alarm  likely  to  be  dispelled  by  a  qnali- 
fi^i&ii  itt  the  efif  itgemeiit,  which  provided  that  no 
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immediate  operation  sbould  be  undertaken  against, 
his  dominions ;  as  the  expression  by  which  that  qua- 
lification was  followed  showed^  that  the  eventual 
execution  of  those  articles  which  went  to  divest  hini 
of  his  territories  was  deemed  not  improbable^  or  at 
least  impossible^  by  the  contracting  powers. 

Another  part  of  this  engagement  calculated  to 
excite  apprehension  in  the  mind  of  Tippoo  was^  the 
stipulations  regarding  the  employment  of  the  sub- 
3idiary  force  granted  to  the  Nizam ;  which  was 
made  discretional^  with  the  exception  of  not  acting 
against  some  specified  prince  and  chiefs^  allies  of 
'the  British  government ;  among  whom  he  was  not 
included. 

That  such  ideas  were  entertained  by  Tippoo,  from 
the  moment  he  heard  of  the  conclusion  of  this  en- 
gagement^  there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  *  It  would  in* 
deed  appear^  by  a  letter  from  the  resident  at  Poonah^ 
that  the  minister  of  that  court  considered  this  en- 
gagement as  one  of  an  offensive  nature  against  his 
master. 

There  is  no  person  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
the  times  in  which  this  engagement  was  formed* 
but  must  be  sensible  that  every  measure  of  precau** 
tionary  policy  was  then  necessary^  on  the  part  of  the 
British  government,  to  counteract  and  frustrate  the 
ambitious  designs  of  Tippoo  Sultaun ;  but  what  has 
been  stated  will  show,  that  the  literal  construction 
of  the  restrictions  of  the  act  of  parliament  had,  upon 
this  occasion^  the  e^ect  of  making  the  Governor-. 
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general  pursue  a  course,  not  only  qtiestioriable^  per- 
haps, in  point  of  faith^  but  which  must  have  beeii 
more  offensive  to  Tippoo  Suhaun^  and  more  calcu- 
lated to  produce  a  war  with  that  prinice,  than  \  an 
avowed  contract  of  a  defensive  engagement  framed 
for  the  express  and  legitimate  purpose  of  limiting 
his  inordinate  ambition. 

As  soon  as  the  actual  hostile  aggressions  of 
Tippoo  Sultaun  relieved  Lord  Cornwallis  from  the 
restraints  under  which  he  considered  himself  placed 
by  the  letter  of  the  act  of  parliament^  he  hastened 
to  secure,  by  every  effort  within  his  power,  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  Nizam,  in  the  war  in 
which  that  aggression  had  involved  the  Company, 
In  his  instructions  to  the  resident  at  Hyderabad  *, 
he  directs  him  to  inform  that  court  of  the  infraction^ 
by  Tippoo,  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  him  and 
the  Company;  to  take  every  opportunity  in  his 
power  to  expose  in  its  proper  colours  the  faithless 
character  of  that  prince,  and  to  explain  to  the  Nizam 
and  his  ministers  the  great  advantages  which  they 
would  derive  from  forming  a  close  connexion  with 
the  British  government. 

The  Governor-general  also  authorized  the  resi- 
dent to  assure  the  Nizam,  that  no  peace  would  be 
concluded  with  Tippoo,  without  securing  to  him  a 
full  participation  of  the  advantages  which  might  be 
obtained  by  the  war ;  and  that,  as  the  conduct  of 

*  Under  date  the  28th  of  January,  1790. 
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Tippoo  had  placed  the  English  gorernmenf  at 
liberty^  it  was  ready  to  enter  into  an  alliance  for  the 
mutual  guarantee  of  the  territories  which  might  be 
possessed  by  the  respective  parties  when  the  war 
tthould  teriliiuate. 

The  Govemoi'-general,  in  the  same  instnictiohs, 
vested  the  resident  of  Hyderabad  with  the  fullest 
power  to  encourage  every  adraiice  whidh  might  be 
made  by  Tippoo  Suttaun's  tributaries,  dr  stibj^cl^, 
toward  forming  A  cdnnexioh  with  the  Company;  land 
directed  him  to  employ  pei-sons  df  rank  in  obtaining 
information  of  Tippoo's  designs ;  or  in  persuading 
any  of  his  ministers  or  principal  officeris  t6  abandon 
him,  and  to  act  under  the  direction  of  the  t^hglish 
government  in  their  endeavour  to  dvertuni  hi& 
power ;  and  the  resident  was  assured,  that  whatever 
engagements  he  might  cdntract  with  persdns  of  that 
description  shottld  be  punctually  fulfilled  by  go- 
vernment. 

A  treaty  of  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  wasi 
in  conformity  to  these  instructions,  concluded  with 
the  Nizam,  and  imtnediately  ratified  by  the  Go- 
vernor-general in  council*. • 

The  provisions  of  this  treaty  tvere,  that  measures 
should  be  immediately  taketi  to  punish  Tippoo 
SultauU,  and  deprive  him  of  the  means  of  disturb- 
ing the  general  tranquillity;  that  the  Nizam  and 
Paishwah  should  both    vigorously  prosechte  th^ 

*  On  the  4tH  and  89th  of  July,  17»6. 
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war ;  that  the  former  shonld  send  a  contingent  of 
ten  thousand  horse  to  act  with  the  Company's  army5 
which  body  were  to  be  paid  by  the  Company ;  that 
an  equal  division  of  conquests  between  the  cobh 
tracting  parties  should  be  made  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace,  with  the  exception  of  such  forts  and 
territories  as  the  honourable  Company  might  take 
previously  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities  by 
the  other  parties. 

That  particular  Zemindars  and  Polygars  *  who 
were  specified,  having  been  formerly  dependant 
upon  the  Nizam  and  Mahrattas,  should  (if  their 
forts  and  territories  were  taken)  be  placed  upon  the 
same  footing,  in  relation  to  these  powers,  as  for- 
merly. That  in  the  event  of  a  peace  becoming  ex- 
pedient, it  should  be  settled  by  mutual  consent ;  and 
that,  after  its  conclusion,  any  attack  by  Tippoo  on 
one  of  the  parties  was  to  be  punished  by  all,  in  the 
mode,  and  on  the  conditions,  which  the  contracting 
parties  might  hereafter  settle. 

It  appears  from  the  correspondence  of  the  resi- 
dent, that  the  Nizam  throughout  this  negotiatioli 
testified  the  greatest  suspicion  of  the  Mahrattas ; 
and  at  one  conference,  he  asked  the  British  resident 
what  his  government  would  do,  if,  during  the  ab* 
sence  of  his  army,  while  assisting  the  Company,  the 
Paishwah,  invited  by  Tippoo,  should  invade  his  do- 

•  Chittlcdroog,  Annagoondy,  Harponelly,  Bellarec,  Rof- 
dioog,  ^.  ^. 

* 
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xidimpiis  ?  /^  The  Company  ought  to  sacrifice  their 
all  iu  yoar  highx)esfl'&  defence/'  replied  the  resident, 
witji  an  hononrable  wannth,  which  gave  confidence 
tq  that  prince ;  who,  however,  continued  to  use  his 
earnest  endeavours,  during  the  negotiation  of  this 
treaty,  to  induce  the  English  government  to  n^ke^ 
by  a  fipecjific  article^  ijie  guarantee  of  his  donodnions* 
And  thqugh  the  Goyernor-*general,  from  a  just  ap« 
prehension  of  giving  oflfence  to  the  Faishwah^  and 
9f  Ipsing  the  benefit  of  hii  co-operation  in  the  war, 
^Yi^ed  a,co|npliance  with  bi3  request,  he  never- 
theless, authorized  the  resident  to  give  the  Nizauji 
assuranoes  calculated  to  confirm  his  hope,  of  accom*- 
plishing  this  object  p,t  ^  more  favourable  juncture. 
The  principle  on  whiph  hovd  Corn wallis  resisted 
^^_  solicitations  of  the  Nizam  on  this  point  is  dis- 
tinctly expressed  in  a  dei^atcb  to  the  resident*.  ^^  I 
trust,"  he  states,  "  that  the  Jfiote  that  his  highness 
reflects  upon  l^e  nature  of  his  proposition,  that  I 
should  engage  to  interfere  ip  case  the  Mahrattas 
sboiild  9t  any  time  nuJ^e  unreasonable  demands 
upon  him  I  he,  will  more  clearly  see,  that  as  the 
Mahrattas  havp  acceded  heartily  and  cordially  to. 
the  confi^eracy,  it  wonld  be  highly  improper  in  m§ 
to  suppose  that  they  would  be  inclin^  to  trea^  on^ 
of  thi^ir  own  allies  with  injustice;  and  consequently, 
t^ifttsijch  an  assurance  piust  Jippe^r  ta  th^m  in  f 
light  highly  injurious  and  ofiensive. 

•  Of  the  12th  April,  1790. 
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^'  But  in  order,*'  his  lordship  continues,  "  to 
prove  to  his  highness  how  anxious  I  am  to  go  everjr 
jnsti6able  length  to  show  my  regard  to  his  interests, 
and  to  gratify  him  in  his  wishes,  you  may  inform 
him  that,  provided  the  Mahrattas  do  not  positively 
object  to  it,  I  will  agree  to  its  becoming  an  addi- 
tional article  in  the  present  treaty ;  that  should  dif- 
ferences arise  between  any  two  of  the  confederates, 
the  third  party  shall  be  bound  to  interpose  his  good 
offices,  and  to  take  every  means  in  his  power  to 
bring  those  differences  to  a  just  and  amicable 
settlement." 

The  resident  was,  in  the  same  despatch,  autho* 
rized  to  inform  the  Nizam  and  his  ministers,  that, 
should  an  article  to  the  above  effect  be  assented  to 
by  the  Foonah  government,  and  any  case  should 
arise  in  which  Lord  Comwallis's  interference  should 
be  called  upon  in  consequence  of  it,  they  should 
always  find  him  in  the  best  disposition  to  endeavour 
to  savjB  his  highness  from  the  necessity  of  submitting 
to  mortification  or  injury. 

ITiese  assurances  appear  to  have  had  the  effect  of 
giving  confidence  to  the  Nizam,  and  of  reconciling 
him  to  the  treaty  in  the  shape  in  which  it  was  con- 
cluded ;  and  in  a  despatch  to  the  resident*,  which 
accompanied  the  treaty.  Lord  Cornwallis  confirmed 
the  hopes  which  his  former  assurances  had  led  that 
prince  to  entertain  upon  this  point. 

*  Under  date  the  29  th  July. 
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'  ^^  I  am  perfectly  CQuvinced/'  be  Infornis  the  resi- 
dent in  bis  despatch)  ^^  that  you  will  spare  np  pains 
to  shew  the  Nizam  how  much  he  is  called  upon^  by 
oondderatioiis  of  honour  and  interest,  to  fulfil  bi« 
engagements  with  the  strictest  punctuality^  and  to 
exert  the  whole  power  of  his  government  in  the 
most  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war ;  and  although 
it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  be  constantly  upon 
your  guaid  against  encoumging  his  highness  and 
his  mmisters  in  too  safiguine  hopes  respecting  the 
value  of  the  future  connexion  which  they  may  ex^ 
pect  to  form  with  this  government,  and  to  avoid 
making  use  of  any  expressions  of  attention  to  the 
Nisam's  interests  which  could  famish  ground  for 
jealousy  to  the  Mahrattas ;  yet  you  may  constantly 
assure  the  Niaam  and  his  ministers,  that  they  may 
depend  upon  receiving  the  most  unequivocal  marks 
of  cordiality  and  friendship  from  the  Company^  in 
return  for  whatever  proofs  they  shall  give  of  their 
attention  to  our  interests  and  wishes  in  the  proses 
cution  of  the  present  war ;  and  that  they  will  find 
us  well  disposed^  when  a  proper  opportunity  ofifers, 
to  take  such  fiirther  steps  for  drawing  the  connexion 
doser  between  the  two  governments  as  may  be  con- 
sistent with  good  faith  and  a  due  attention  to  sub« 
sisting  engagements  with  our  other  allies." 

Such  was  the  policy  which  the  Marquis  Corn* 
wallis  pursued  oil  this  critical  occasion  with  thd 
Nizam.  He  aiSbrded  to  that  prince  immediate  se- 
curity by  the  aid  of  a  subsidiary  forc^ ;  he  held  out 
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fio^pectato  him  of  gveat  and  permancSot  advaiitn^es 
][>y  the  i^vQurable  eonditioQa  of  th^  oif^nsiye  ftu4 
defeaaiye  alliaoce  agamst  Tippoo  Sultann  i  and  by 
the  assuFimoea  coiii'eyed  tf>  him  through  <^e  British 
resident  at  hiB  co^rt^  he  taught  him  tQ  expect  a 
complete  security  agaiiifif  that  most  aepous  of  all 
dan^rs  which  threatened  his  power^  the  restless  and 
insatiable  ambition  of  his  Mahratta  neighbours, 
.  The  wisdom  of  this  policy  was  seen  in  its  result* 
The  Nizam  co-operated  with  peHeot  sincerity  in  the 
Imr  against  the  fiultaun ;  and  though  the  character 
of  bis  troops^  and  the  habits  of  his  government^ 
preTented  the  benefit  of  his  aid  from  being  as  great 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  numbets 
of  his  army/ and  tlie  extent  of  his  resources,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  his  exertions,  however  ill 
ccmdueted^  eontributed  in  a  oonsiderable  degree  to 
the  happy  termination  of  the  war ;  wbidi  indeed 
iMdd  never  have  been  carried  on  upon  such  a  seale 
without  his  alliance. 

.  The  connexion  e£  the  British  government  with 
the  couit  of  Poonah,  subsequent  to  the  treaty  of 
Salbhye  ^^  had  been  of  a  general,  though  frieikdly  na- 
ture. On  the  first  appearance  of  a  rupture^^ith 
Tippoo,  Lord  Cornwallis  had  dire<^ed  his  attention 
to  an  alliance  with  the  Paishwah;  and  when  the 


*  The  treaty  of  Salbhye,  between  Maba  Bfgah  Bpw  Sindia» 
Mahdajee  Siniia,  and  the  KBgli3h  gQveynweKt,  was  concluded 
in  1782. 
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conduct  of  the  Saltann  made  war  unavoidable^  he 
transmitted  instructions  to  the  resident  at  Poonah*^ 
of  nearly  similar  import  to  those  despatched  on  the 
same  occaision  to  the  resident  at  Hyderabad.  There 
existed  no  subsidiary  engagements  with  the  court 
of  Poonah ;  and  in  these  instructions  f  his  lordship 
expressed  a  hope,  that  the  Mahrattas  would  act  by 
themselves  in  the  war^  as  he  apprehended  risk  from 
the  composition  of  their  army  (being  almost  all 
cavalry),  to  any  small  body  of-  English  in&ntry 
attached  to  it:  he,  however,  informed  the  resident 
that,  if  they  could  not  be  induced  to  take  an  active 
part  without  the  aid  of  a  British  corps>  measures 
should  be  devised  to  afford  it. 

The  Poonah  state  appears  to  have  been,  from  a 
variety  of  causes,  perfectly  inclined  to  the  proposed 
alliance ;  but  the  emergency  of  the  period  made  the 
delays  which  are  habitual  to  a  Mahratta  state  a  sub* 
ject  of  the  most  serious  anxiety;  and  it  would 
appear;];  that  Lord  Cornwallis  felt  strongly  at  this 
moment  the  injurious  operation  of  the  restrictions 
which  had  prevented  his  cultivating,  at  a  less  urgent 
and  more  favourable  period,  the  alliance  of  the 
Paishwah. 

^^  Some  considerable  advantages  have,  no  doubt, 
been  experienced,"  his  lordship  states,  "  by  the  sys- 

•  Sir  Charles  Mallet. 
.    t  Dated  the  27th  of  January,  1790. 

X  Despatch  to  Sir  Charles  Mallet,  under  date  the  ^Sth  of 
February. 
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tern  of  nentrality  which  the  legislatnre  required  of 
the  gbremments  in  this  conntry ;  hut  it  has  at  the 
same  time  heen  attended  with  the  tmavoidable  in- 
convenience of  our  being  constantly  exposed  to  the 
neceissity  of  commencing  a  war^  without  having  pre* 
viously  secured  the  assistance  of  efficient  allies. 

"  The  late  outrageous  infraction  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  by  Tippbo  Sultaun,"  his  lordship  adds^  ^'fur- 
nishes a  case  in  point.  We  could  not  suffer  the  do- 
minions of  the  Rajah  of  Travaticore^  who  was  in- 
cluded by  name  as  our  ally  in  that  treaty,  to  be  ra- 
vaged or  insulted,  without  being  justly  charged  with 
pusillanimity,  or  a  flagrant  breach  of  faith,  and 
without  dishonouring  ourselves^  by  that  means,  in 
the  view  of  all  the  powers  in  India ;  and  as  we  have 
been  almost  daily  obliged,  for  several  years  past,  to 
declare  to  the  M ahrattas,  and  to  the  Nizam^  that  we 
were  preclnded  from  contracting  any  new  engage- 
ments with  them  for  affording  them  aid  against  the 
injustice  or  ambition  of  Tippoo^  I  must  acknow- 
ledge that  we  cannot  claim,  as  a  right,  thcperform- 
ance  of  those  promises  which  the  Mahrattas  have 
repeatedly  made  to  co-operate  with  us  whenever  we 
should  be  forced  into  a  war  with  that  prince." 

His  lordship^  in  this  despatch,  repeats  his  intention 
to  ofiier  the  Mahrattas  a  defensive  alliance  against 
Tippoo ;  to  which  they  would,  he  states,  "  in  reason  ' 
and  equity  have  a  good  title,  if  they  were  to  take  a 
part  with  us  without  having  made  such  a  previous 
engagement.'* 

Vol.  I.  F 


^  ALUANCE*  AGAINST  fmo. 

In  anol^ar  deapateb  *  Lord  CerBirallii  aatlioriflia» 
tbe  rfsident  to  declare  to  the  eaart  of  Poonah  &e 
afc^ecta  which  he  has  in  Tiew  in  the  war ;  the  first  ef 
whiob  be  stetes  to  he  an  ludeiEBiiiifieation  foi*  the  ex* 
pe^sna  and  loAsea  sustained  by  the  Coinpany^  etihM 
in  pveparaticms  or  in  miU^ry  <^rations.  In  the 
event  ef  the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas  joining, 
Lord  Comwallis  declares  his  next  object  will  be^  to 
oblige  Tippoo  to  restore  all  that  he  or  his  lathei^ 
have  nanrped  or  retained  from  either  of  these 
powers  i  as  well  as  to  force  him  to  surrender  that 
|iart  of  the  Camatic^  iPayen^Ghant^  which  he  n^w 
poasQsaea ;  and,  on  account  of  the  shocking  barbarity 
with  which  he  treated  the  Nairs  on  the  oeast  of 
Malabar,  he  dedares  it  to  be  hi^  intention^  ^^  to  in- 
sist  upon  his  setting  those  people  free  from  all 
fotare  dependanee  npon  him. -' 

After  some  delay,  a  treaty  of  oflensive  and  de- 
fensiye  alliance  against  Tippoo  Snltaun  was  also 
CQjBclnded  and  ratified  between  the  English  govern- 
ment and  the  Pai^hwahf . 

The  c^&ditions  ef  this  treaty  were  in  substance 
httle  different  from  that  concluded  with  the  Nizam. 
It  was  stipulated,  that  the  Paishwah  should  have  an 
option,  during  the  war  with  Tippoo,  of  the  aid  of  an 
equal  English  force  to  that  serving  with  the  Nizam ; 
and  that  he  should,  jointly  with  that  prince,  furnish 

•  Under  date  the  22d  of  March, 
[.  t  Oil  the  1st  of  June,  and  the  5th  of  July,  1790. 
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cavalry  ta  serve  with  the  English  army^  if  such  aid 

was  required,  /•  JUUjct  ? 

The  courts  of  Dowlin:  Row  Sindia^  and  of  Ran 
goojee^  Bhonslah^  were  soUcited  by  the  Governor-^ 
general  to  exert  their  influence  to  prmaoiote  ihe  snct 
eesB  of  this  important  negotiation ;  bnt  their  efiurts^ 
if  they  even  used  them^  wonld  nerer  have  preyafled 
npon  the  wary  Nanah  Fumavese,  who  Ata  presided 
over  the  Paishwah'^s  conneils^  to  adopt  uich  a  line 
oi  policy^  had  he  and  the  military  chieftains  of  Ae 
Poenah  state  not  been  stimulated  by  stronger  mot 
tives.  Afnong  these  may  be  included  a  deep  sense 
of  recent  injuries  sustained  from  Tippoo  Sultaun^  an 
appr^ension  of  future  violence  from  hini^  and  an 
expectation  of  regaining  the  fine  provinces  wrested 
from  them  by  him  and  his  father,  Hyder  AUy 
Khan. 

Similar  motives  had  operated  on  the  mind  of  the 
Nizam ;  and  Lord  Com wallis,  though  he  left  no  ex- 
pedient untried  which  promised  to  promote  the 
alliance  both  with  that  prince  and  the  Pfeishwah, 
was  fully  sensible  that  his  hopes  of  success  rested 
entirely  upon  the  grounds  which  have  been  stated* 
His  lordship  indeed  observest,  "  My  dependance 
upon  the  support  of  both  those  powers  (the  Paishwah 
and  the  Nizam),   upon  the  present  occasion,  is 


*  Rajah  of  Berar. 

f  Letter  to  Sir  Charles  Mallet,  under  date  the  2Sth  of 
February,  1790. 

F  a 
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grounded  solely  upon  the  expectation.of  their  bemg 
guided  by  the  common  influence  of  passions,  and 
by  considerations  of  evident  interest,  whidi  ought 
to  dispose  them  to  seize  a  favourable  opportunity, 
with  eagerness^  to  Teduce  the  power  of  a  jprince^ 
whose  ambition  Imows  ho  bounds,  and  from  whom 
both  of  them  have  suffered." 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  recur  to  those  events 
whidi  immediately  produced  the;  war  with  Tippoo ; 
the  conduct  observed  at  the  pieriod  of  their  occur- 
rence by  the  government  of  Fort  St.  George  ;  and 
the  measures  which  that  conduct  led  Lord  Com- 
wallis  to  adopt. 

The  pretext  upon  which  Tippoo  Snltaun  ap- 
proached the  country  of  Travancore  was,  to  recover 
two  places,  Crang&nore  and  Jaycotta,  which  the 
Rajah  had  purchased  from  the  Dutch^  but  which 
Uppoo  alleged  were  dependant  upon  him^  as  form- 
ing part  of  the  possessions  of  his  tributary,  the 
Rajah  of  Cochin.  The  Rajah  of  Travancore  had 
been  desired  by  the  Madras  government  (acting 
under  instructions  from  Bengal)  to  annul  this 
arrangement ;  but  had  remonstrated^  on  the  grounfs 
of  Tippoo's  assertion  being  false,  the  places  in 
question  havings  he  alleged^  been  obtained  by  the 
Dutch  from  the  Portuguese,  to  whom  they  had  be- 
longed, long  before  the  Rajah  of  Cochin  became  tri- 
butary to  the  Mysore  government. 
'  In  consequence  of  this  remonstrance,  which  was 
forwarded  to  Bengal,  the  supreme  government  sent 
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detailed  instructions  to  the   government  of  Fort 
St.  George. 

The  purport  of  these  instructions  *  was,  that  if 
the  places  in  question  were  found,  on  fiill  investi- 
gation,  to  have  belonged  to  the  Rajah  of  Cochin 
subsequently  to  that  chief  having  become  a  tributary 
of  Mysore,  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  must  be  obliged 
to  restore  thein  to  the  former  possessor :  that  if^  on 
the  contrary^  they  had  not  belonged  to  the  Rajah  of 
Cochin  subsequently  to  the  period  stated,  the  claims 
of  Tippoo  Sultaun  were  to  be  reajisted,  and  the  le- 
gitinaately-acquired  right  of  the  Rajah  of  Travan- 
core to  those  possessions  was  to  be  supported.  In 
the  event  of  Tippoo  having  obtained  possession  of 
them  previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  instructions," 
the  Madras  government  was  directed  to  open  a  ne- 
gotiation with  him,  with  a  view  to  effect,  if  possible, 
an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  point  on  the  above 
principles.  "  Of  whatever  importance,"  the  su- 
premie  government  observes  in  this  despatch,  '^  the 
two  places  in  question  may  appear  to  the  defence  of 
the  territories  of  the  Rajah  of  Travancore,  it  cannot 
be  opposed  to  the  serious  consequences  of  a  war : 
but  we  are  equally  convinced  that  a  tame  submission 
to  insult  or  injury  would,  in  its  effects,  prove  the 
most  fatal  policy." 

The  supreme  government  further  directed  the 
.  government  of  Fort  St.  George  to  take  no  measures^ 

*  Dated  the  13th  of  November,  1789. 
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witbout  its  previous  sanctioQt  for  dispossessing 
Tippoo  Sultaan  of  Cranganore  and  Jaycotta^  if  he 
was  in  actual  possession  of  those  places,  unless  he 
attacked  the  other  territories  of  the  Rajah  of  Tra^ 
vahcore ;  but,  on  such  an  attack  being  made»  they 
positively  ordered  the  government  of  Fort  St.  George 
to  deem  it  an  act  of  hostility,  and  the  commence*- 
ment  of  a  war,  which  they  were  to  prosecute  with 
all  possible  vigour  and  decision. 

Theise  instructions  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
fully  attended  to  by  the  government  of  Fort  St. 
Creorge ;  who,  indeed,  in  their  answer*,  arraign 
the  reasoning  upon  which  they  were  grounded,  and 
state  their  opinion,  that  the  proceeding  of  the  Rajah 
of  Travancore,  in  purchasing  the  forts  of  Crangar- 
nore  and  Jaycotta  from  the  Dutch,  was  unwarrant^ 
able  on  every  principle  erf  policy  and  justice ;  and 
therefore  not  entitled-  to  the  support  of  the  British 
government. 

Under  these  impressions,  they  do  not,  in  the 
letter  they  addressed  to  Tippoo,  inform  him  (as  they 
had  been  directed  to  do),  that  in  case  the  right  of 
the  Ihitch  to  sell  these  places  was  established,  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  English  government  to  re- 
sist any  attack  which  he  might  make  upon  them*; 
and  the  letter  which  they  addressed  to  the  Rajah 
of  Travancore,  on  the  same  occasion,  was  not  only 
silent  on  this  pointy  but,  in  its  general  tenour,  cal- 

•  Of  the  3rd  of  January. 
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cnlated  to  dbcourage  him  from  entertainiug  any 
expectatioti  of  support  or  assistance. 

The  gorenimetit  of  Fort  St.  George  had  also  beeik 
directed  to  assemble  the  aimy^  to  suspend  the  com 
mercial  investment,  to  Mop  all  paymoits  to  the 
Nabob's  credit^s^  and  to  make  no  disbursement 
which  conld  be  avoide^df  i&  order  that  the  whole  re«> 
sources  of  the  state  might  be  applied  to  military 
preparations :  but  these  instructions  seem  to  have 
been  in  a  great  degree  evaded^  if  not  neglected^ 
The  military  preparations  were  made  in  a  tardy 
manner,  and  on  a  limited  scale,  for  the  declared  pui> 
pose  of  saving  expense ;  and  the  provision  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  investment  was  continued. 

These  proceedings  were  early  marked  by  th^ 
strongest  censure  of  the  supreme  government ;  who 
commented  on  them  with  great  severity  *,  and  de** 
manded,  in  the  most  categorical  terms,  an  explana* 
lion  of  Ihe  causes  which,  upon  this  critical  occasion, 
bad  led  the  government  of  Madras  to  disregard,  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  had  done,  their  positive  ^d 
repeated  orders  and  instructions. 

After  Tippoo  was  repulsed  from  the  lines  of  Tra- 
vancore,  he  had  addressed  two  letters  f  to  the  go-* 
Temment  of  Fort  St.  George ;  in  which  he  attempted 
to  palliate  his  conduct^  upon  that  occasion,  and  to 
attribute  the  attack  to  the  sudden  impuUe  of  re- 

*  In  despatch  of  the  8th  of  February. 

t  Dated  S4th  of  December,  and  1st  of  January. 
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venge  felt  by  his  army  at  the  conduct  of  some  of 
the  troops  of  the  Rajah  of  Travancore.  These 
letters  were  full  of  extravagant  professions  of  friend- 
ship to  the  English  government.  These  profes- 
sions^ though  contradicted  by  the  whole  itenour  of 
Tippoo's  conduct,  seem  to  have  b^en  received  by 
the  government  of  Fort  St.  .George  as  strong  pre- 
sumptive proof  of  his  peaceable  intentions  ;  and  in 
a  letter  from  Mr.  John  Holland,  governor  of  Fort 
St.  George,  to  Lord  Comwallis*,  in  which  he 
apprizes  his  lordship  of  his  intention  to  proceed  to 
England,  he  makes  use  of  the  following  expressions: 
^^  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  it  is  not  Tippoo's 
intention  to  break  willi  the  Company ;  he  probably 
feels  himself  injured  by  the  conduct  of  our  tributary, 
the  Rajah  of  Travancore ;  and  it  rests  with  your 
lordship  to  consider  how  far  such  conduct  may  have 
been  consistent  with  the  respect  which  he  owed  this 
government,  or  with  the  laws  of  nations.  I  cimfess 
it  appears  to  me  a  very  important  question ;  and, 
from  the  late  letters  received  from  Tippoo  Sultaun, 
there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  he  will  be  dis- 
posed to  enter]  into  negotiations  for  the  adjustment 
of  the  points  in  dispute." 

The  indignation  excited  in  the  mind  of  Lord 
Comwallis  by  the  whole  tenour  of  the  conduct  of 
the  government  of  Fort  St,  George,  upon  this  occii- 

*  Dated  the  13th  oj  Februaiy. 
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sioD,  ivas  forcibly  expressed  in  his  lordship's  letter 
to  Mr.  E.  J.  Hollandi  acting-governor  of  that  pre* 
sidency*,  which  he  concludes  thns: — 

^^  So  far  am  I  from  giving  credit  to  the  late  go- 
vernment for  economy^  in  not  making  the  necessary 
preparations  for  war^  according  to  the  positive 
orders  of  the  supreme  government,  after  having  re- 
ceived the  most  gross  insidts  that  could  be  offered  to 
any  nation ;  I  think  it  very  possible  that  every  cash 
of  that  ill*jndged  saving  may  cost  to  the  Company  a 
crore .  of  rupees  :  besides  which,  I .  still  more  sin« 
cerely  lament  the  disgraceful  sacrifice  which  yon 
made,  by  that  delay,  of  the  honour  of  your  country, 
by  tamely  suffering  an  insolent  and  cruel  enemy  to 
overwhelm  the  ^  dominions  of  the  Rajah  of  Travan- 
core,  which  we  were  bound  by  the  most  sacred  ties 
of  friendship  and  good  faith  to  defend." 

Lord  Cornwallis  had  determined  to  proceed  im- 
mediately to  Fort  St.  Geoi^e,  to  prevent  the  serious 
dangers  which  appeared  to  him  to  threaten  the 
public  interests  from  the  conduct  of  the  local  antho* 
rity  at  that  presidency ;  but  the  arrival  of  General 
Meadows,  who  was  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Hol- 
land, led  him  to  change  his  resolution^  and  to  intrust 
to  that  officer  the  conduct  of  a  war  which,  in  a 
despatch  to  himf,  he  describes,  as  ^^  a  measure  not 
less  necessary  to  vindicate  the  insulted  honour  of 

*  Dated  the  30th  of  March,  1790. 
t  Dated  the  8th  of  March. 
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the  nation  then  to  provide  for  its  future  secnrity^  by 
accomi^ishiDg,  at  a  favourable  moment^  the  reduce 
tion  of  the  power  of  Tippoo  Sultaun.*'  The  go* 
vernment  of  Fort  St.  Ge<M-ge,  in  a  despatch^  sub- 
fiiequent  to  the  arrival  of  General  Meadows^  trans* 
xnitted  to  the  supreme  government  a  letter,  which 
had  been  received  from  Tippoo  Sultaun,  in  reply  to 
the  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Holland*  In 
this  letter  Tippoo  entered  into,  a  long  defence  of 
his  conduct^  both  as  it  related  to  the  Rajah  of  Tra* 
vancore,  and  to  the  Nabob  of  the  Camatic ;  and 
assented  to  the  suggestion^  which  had  been  made  by 
Mr.  Holland^  of  appointing  commissioners^  whom^ 
however^  he  requested  might  be  sent  to  his  court 
No  answer  was  made  to  his  communication  by  the 
governinent  of  Fort  St.  George,  who  etpriessed  in 
this  despatch  an  opinion,  that  a  compliance  with  the 
requisition  of  sending  commissioners  to  his  court 
would  be  highly  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the 
English  government. 

The  siipreme  government,  in  their  reply  to  thia 
communication,  adverted  to  their  former  directions 
for  considering  the  attack  of  the  lines  of  the  Rajah 
of  Travancore  as  a  declaration  of  war ;  they  said 
that  they  had  concluded,  that  the  government  of 
Fort  St.  George,  in  obedience  to  their  repeated 
orders,  were  either  busy  in  making  the  neceisary 
preparations,  or  in  carrying  on  the  war  with  vigour ; 

*  Dated  the  8th  of  March. 
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and  did  iDot  see  haw  any  negotiation  conld  €om* 
mence  with  hononr,  till  full  reparation  was  made  by 
Tippoo  Sultaun  for  the  outrages  which  he  had 
already  committed. 

In  concluding  this  letter  they  direct,  that  the  pre- 
sidency of  Fort  St.  George  *^  should,  in  answer  td 
all  Tippoo*s  letters,  explicitly  inform  him,  that  it  had 
incontrovertibly  appeared,  that  Cranganore  and  Jay-- 
cotta  were  held  by  the  Dutch  as  independent  pos- 
sessions, and  neyer  paid  tribute  to  the  Rajah  of 
Cochin ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  Dutch  had  an  un- 
doubted right  to  dispose  of  them  to  the  Rajah  of 
Travancore,  or  to  any  other  power  whom  they  might 
think  proper;  that  they  cannot  look  upon  the 
attack  which  Tippoo  made  upon  the  Rajah  of  Tra* 
rancore*s  lines  to  have  happened  by  accident,-  as  he 
was  upon  the  spot,  and  conducted  it  in  person ;  and 
as  the  Rajah  has  been  in  possession  of  those  lines 
upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  they  were  conse- 
quently guaranteed  to  him  by  the  late  treaty  of 
peace ;  so  violent  an  act  of  hostility  can  be  seen  in 
no  other  light  than  as  an  infraction  of  the  treaty 
with  the  Company." 

General  Meadows,  on  the  receipt  of  these  Gnal 
instructions,  proceeded  from  Madras  to  join  the 
army,  which  was  assembled  on  Trichinopoly  Plain, 
atid  reached  the  camp  on  the  24th  of  May.  He 
had  informed  Tippoo  Sultaun  of  his  arrival ;  and 
after  he  had  joined  the  army  he  received  a  letter 
from  that  prince,  remonstrating  against  the  assembly 
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of  troops  which  had  taken  place  on  the  frontier  of 
the  Company's  dominions,  and  requesting  to  be 
allowed  to  send  a  person  of  rank  to  make  snch  ex- 
planations as  were  necessary  to  restore  confidence 
and  friendship  between  the  two  states.  To  this 
Iqfter  General  Meadows  returned  the  following 
short  and  dignified  answer  :— 

*^  I  received  yonrs,  and  I  understand  its  contents. 
You  are  a  great  prince  ;  and,  but  for  your  cruelty  to 
your  prisoners,  I  should  add,  an  enlightened  one. 
The  English,  equally  incapable  of  offering  an  insult 
as  of  submitting  to  one,  have  always  looked  upon 
war  as  declared  from  the  moment  you  attacked  their 
ally,  the  King  of  Travancore.  God  does  not  always 
give  the  battle  to  the  strong,  nor  the  race  to  the 
swift;  but,  generally,  success  to  those  whose  cause 
IS  just :  upon  that  we  depend.*' 

On  the  12th  of  June,  and  a  few  days  subsequent 
to  the  despatch  of  this  letter.  General  Meadows  en^ 
tered  the  territories  of  the  Sultaun  ;  and  comnienced 
a  war,  which  was  terminated  by  Lord  Comwallis  in 
person,  on  the  23d  of  February,  1792,  in  a  manner 
most  glorious  to  the  British  government,  and  its 
allies. 

After  the  conduct  of  Tippoo  Sultaun  had  showed 
that  he  was  decidedly  hostile  to  the  British  go* 
vernment  and  its  allies,  the  policy  of  Lord  Com- 
wallis was  neither  directed  to  obtain  a  delay  of  hos- 
tilities, nor  limited  to  the  object  of  repelling  the 
Immediate  danger  with  which  the  state,  over  whoso 
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councils  he  presided,  was  threatened.  When  fally 
satisfied  of  the  designs  of  Tippoo^  he  hastened  to 
attack  him.  He  saw  the  great  advantages  which 
were  likely  to  result  from  early  active  offensive 
operations ;  and  the  moment  he  resolved  on  war,  he 
contemplated  (as  appears  from  the  whole  tenour  of 
his  correspondence  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  hostilities)  the  increase  of  the  Company's  terri- 
tories in  the  quarters  of  the  Camatic  and  Malabar 
as  a  desirable  object  of  policy^  both  as  adding  to 
the  power  and  resources  of  the  British  government, 
and  as  reducing  those  of  one  of  its  most  formidable 
rivals.  Acting  upon  the  same  principles,  he  held 
out  conquest  and  increased  resources  as  incentives 
to  the  ambition  of  the  Nizam  and  the  Paishwah  in 
the  contest^  in  which  he  solicited  them  to  engage  as 
allies  of  the  British  government. 

The  favonrable  impression  made  by  the  prompt- 
ness and  vigour  with  which  Lord  Comwallis  en- 
gaged in  war  to  vindicate  the  honour  and  maintain 
the  faith  of  the  British  government,  was  not  more 
improved  by  the  success  of  our  arms  than  by  the 
moderation  which  he  evinced  at  its  close.  Tippoo 
Sultaun,  shut  up  with  a  defeated  and  dispirited  army 
in  the  fortress  of  Seringapatam,  resolved  to  throw 
himself  upon  the  clemency  and  generosity  of  his 
conquerors,  or,  in  other  words,  of  Lord  Comwallis ; 
for  so  complete  was  the  confidence  placed  in  him 
by  the  allies,  that  they  unreseiTcdly  intrusted  the 
care  of  their  interests  to  his  integrity ;  and  in  no  in- 
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at^Dce  qiie9tioped  hia  motivai  nor  opposed  his  4^^ 
siona.  A  higher  tribute  could  not  baye  been  paid 
to  iadiyidual  charaeter>  or  to  the  {ninciples  of  hit 
gQverament 

The  envoys  of  Tippoo  Sultaua  arriyed  at  an  ap^ 
poiilted  spot,  near  Lord  Comtrailis's  camp,  on  tho 
14th  February,  whcFe  they  were  met  by  Sir  John 
Kenvtaway,  on  the  part  of  the  English ;  Meer  Allnm 
Qn  that  of  the  Nisam ;  and  two  agents  of  the  Mah** 
r^^ttas.  The  i^rst  proposition  made  was,  that  Tippoa 
Snltann  should  cede  half  his  territories,  and  pay 
six  crores  of  rupees ;  but  on  the  representation  of 
Tippoo's  agents  of  their,  master's  absolute  inability 
to  pay  that  sum*,  the  demand  was  reduced  to  three 
crores,  to  whi^b  thirty  lacs  f  of  rupees  were  added 
for  Durbar  expenses,  at  the  suggestion  of  Hunry 
Punt,  the  Mahratta  general,  who  stated,  that  in  all 

*  Tkis  they  offet ed  to  confirm  by  oath,  and  entreated  Lofd 
CQrnwftUis  to  send  iuto  Seringapatam  and  ascertaii),  by  an  esa* 
mination  of  accounts  and  the  state  of  the  treasuryi  that  their 
assertion  was  grounded  on  truth.  What  was  known  of  the 
contributions  he  levied,  and  of  his  subsequent  receipts  and  ex- 
pendituFe,  combined  with  the  amount  found  in  his  treasury 
when  Serii^apalam  was  taken,  in  1799,  (which  was  only  one 
million,  inclusive  of  jewek,)  gives  ground  to  beliere  the  state** 
ment  made  by  Tippoo's  envoys  was  correct* 

t  The  Mahratta  general  suggested  to  Sir  John  Kennaway  to 
ask  sixty  lacs,  but  be  content  with  thirty,  on  account  of  Dlirbar 
expenses.  The  little  objection  offered  by  Tippoo's  envoys  to 
this  demand  shewed  that  they  considered  it  quite  in  conformity 
to  ussgew 
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such  settlemeotii  an  amoimt  imder  this  head  was  re^ 
quired  for  the  benefit  of  the  civil  olBBicers  of  govern*^ 
Bient  who  had  heisn  employed  during  the  war. 

When  the  preliminary  artiebs  were  agreed  upony 
Tippoo  se|it  two  o£  his  sons  to  remain  with  Lord- 
ComwaUia  as  hostages  for  the  condvsion  and  ftai&U 
meat  of  the  treaty  of  which  these  articles  were  thei 
hasia* 

The  negotiatioiif  which  took  place  before  that 
waa  settled^  were  protracted  for  nearly  a  month. 
An  abstract  taken  ftom  the  minutes  of  each  day*s 
eonferenee  is  given  in  the  Appendix.  It  merita 
attention,  as  it  exhibits  the  evasions^  artifices,  and 
delays,  employed  on  the  part  of  the  Sultaun  and  his 
efi&cers,  and  the  patience  and  temper  with  which 
these  were  met  and  defeated.  Whether  we  refer 
to  the  hurry  in  which  oii:cumstanoes  required  this 
treaty  to  be  concluded,  the  details  into  which  it  was 
necessary  to  enter,  or  the  obstacles  which  were  to 
be  overcome,  we  are  alike  disposed  to  give  our  tri- 
bute of  praise  to  the  information,  talent,  and  un« 
wearied  labour  of  the  high  political  officer  to  whom 
Lord  Comwallis  committed  this  arduous  task.  It 
was  concluded  on  the  19th  of  March,  when  the 
hostage  princes  delivered  the  definitive  treaty*,  con- 

*  Another  copy  was  given  by  the  princes  to  the  representa- 
tives of  our  allies,  who  attended  at  the  ceremony.  We  are 
fteld  hy  the  able  aufhor  of  the  narrative  of  this  campaign  that 
the  eldest  of  the  princes,  **  On  receiving  two  of  the  copies  of 
the  treaty  returned  to  him  by  Lord  Comwallis,  delivered  a 
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firmed  by  their  fiither^  into  the  hands  of  the  British 
commander. 

Lord  Comwallis  having  determined  not  to  prose- 
cute the  war  to  the  annihilation  of  Tippoo's  power,  ' 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  him  as  far  as  possible  to 
his  humbled  condition.  It  is  to  this  desire  that  we^ 
must  attribute  the  restoration  of  Bangalore*;  a  con- 
cession which  surprised  the  allies.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  our  retaining  that  important  fortress  and 
the  districts  which  connected  it  with  the  lands  ceded 
above  the  Ghauts  would  have  been  the  moi^t  com- 
plete defence  against  his  future  hostility.  In  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view  it  had  much  more  importance 
than  Coorg,  which  Lord  Comwallis  determined 
upon  keeping,  not  from  any  consequence  he  attached 
to  it  as  a  position  for  troops^  but  from  regard  to 
good  faith^  and  from  a  knowledge  that  Tippoo 
wished  to  retain  it^  that  he  might  wreak  his  ven- 
geance on  a  prince  whose  greatest  crime  was  the 
zeal  and  attachment  he  had  displayed  in  favour  of 
the  English. 

Tippoo  made  every  opposition  he  coiild^  short  of 
a  renewal  of  hostilities^  to  the  cession  of  Coorg.  He 
arraigned  the  demand  as  contrary  to  good  faith^  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  not  adjacent  to  our  posses- 


copy  to  each  of  the  vakeels  of  the  other  powers,  which  he  did 
with  great  manliness,  but  evidently  with  more  constraint  and 
dissatisfaction  than  he  had  performed  the  first  part  of  the  cere- 
mony.— Dirom's  Narrative^  p.  S47. 
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sions  (tbe  term  used  to  describe  the  proposed  ces- 
sions in  the  preliminary  articles),  and  that  its  de- 
mand was  purposely  kept  back  till  the  payment  of  a 
crore  of  rupees,  and  the  dielivery  of  his  sons  as  hos- 
tages, were  considered  to  have  put  it  out  of  his 
power  to  resent  it.  In  answer  to  these  allegations, 
the  right  we  had  to  make  the  demand  from  its  con- 
tiguity* to  other  cessions,  was  proved ;  and  it  was 
satisfactorily  shewn  to  be  a  principle  of  the  nego- 

*  "The  cession  of  the  principalities  of  Malabar,  adjacent  to 
no  English  possession  but  the  commercial  establishment  of 
Tellicherry,  was  so  far  from  being  questioned  as  a  departure 
from  the  preliminary  treaty,  that  the  Sultaun  and  his  vakeels 
openly  congratulated  themselves  on  that  selection,  which  was 
avowed  in  the  conferences  even  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
preliminary  articles.  Coorg  was  a  continuation  of  the  same 
territory,  without  any  intervention :  no  limitation  in  the  length 
of  radius,  or  form  of  frontier  line,  was  stipulated  by  the  pre- 
liminaries ;  and  that  the  territory  of  Coorg  was  above  the 
Ghauts,  and  in  a  commanding  situation,  relatively  to  the  Sul* 
taun's  capital,  and  remaining  territories,  would  be  too  much 
to  urge  as  a  conclusive  objection,  in  discussing  the  principles 
of  a  treaty  which  had  for  its  professed  object  to  cripple  his  re- 
sources, and  render  him  incapable  of  further  mischief.  But 
admitting,  as  was  the  fact,  that  the  demand  was  really  unex* 
pected  by  Tippoo  Sultaun,  it  may  be  affirmed,  without  the  fear 
of  reasonable  question,  that  it  ought  not  to  have  been  unex- 
pected ;  and  that  no  reflecting  mind,  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  war  had  commenced  and  been  conducted, 
could  have  expected  from  Lord  Cornwallis  the  intention  of 
abandoning  the  only  ally  who  had  performed  all  his  obligations 
with  fidelity,  efficiency,  and  honour,"— -Wilkes's  South  of 
India^  voL  iii.,  p.  246. 

Vol.  T.  G 
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tiation  not  to  name  the  conntries  which  the  allies 
meant  to  daim  till  the  moment  that  their  cession 
should  be  required.  It  was  tme  tha^t  this  principle 
had  heen  departed  from  in  some  instances^  in  con^ 
sideration  of  Tippoo's  feelings ;  but  he  had  taken 
.such  advantages  of  those  disclosures^  in  the  valua- 
tion of  all  the  countries  named  by  the  allies^  as  had 
led  to  a  more  rigid  adherence  to  it  in  the  latter 
period  of  the  negotiation. 

It  is  diflficult  to  conjecture  the  motives  which 
made  Tippoo  act  as  he  did  upon  this  remarkable 
occasion.  He  had  already^  indeed^  sent  his  sons  and 
a  crore  of  rupees  to  the  English  camp ;  but  these 
pledges  of  sincerity  had  gained  him  an  invaluable 
portion  of  time.  His  loss  was  in  fact  limited  to  the 
pecuniary  sacrifice.  For  the  safety  and  kind  treat- 
ment of  two  of  his  younger  children  in  the  hands  of 
Lord  Cornwallis^  he  could  feel  no  apprehension. 
On  the  other  hand^  he  knew  that  the  three  weeks 
which  had  elapsed  had  been  productive  of  con  se- 
quenced greatly  detrimental  to  the  besiegers.  The 
troops,  from  inaction  and  the  nausea  of  a  standing 
camp,  had  become  unhealthy,  and  much  of  the  ma- 
terials, which  were  constructed  of  dried  cypress,  had 
entirely  perished  ;  besides  that  the  trenches  were  so 
far  damaged  as  to  require  to  be  made  anew.  These 
were  not  points  to  escape  the  Sultaun's  attention, 
and  when  we  add  that  he  had  at  this  period  a  se- 
cret correspondence  with  k  person  of  lank  and 
influence  in  the  camp  of  one  of  otir  allies,  we 
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may  conclude  that^  straggling  as  he  was  for  half 
his  kingdom^  he  looked  upon  every  hour  gakied 
as  a  new  ray  of  hope^  and^  consequently^  con- 
tinned  to  make  efforts  to  the  very  last  to  lessen 
as  much  as  possible,  if  he  could  not  altogether 
avert,  the  evils  with  which  he  was  surrounded. 
Amongst  the  conflicting  passions  of  his  mind  at 
this  moment,  none  probably  preyed  more  upon 
him  than  his  resentments  against  those  of  his 
tributaries  who  had  contributed  to  his  fall.  Of 
these  the  Rajah  of  Coorg  was  th6  Wost  prominent. 
But  as  Tippoo  was  perfectly  aware  of  our  engage- 
ments with  that  Rajah,  who  had  a  body  of  troops 
serving  with  our  army,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
he  could  ever  have  really  expected  such  an  ally 
would  be  gratuitously  abandoned  to  his  Vengeance. 
Whatever  were  the  motives  that  led  him  to  push 
this  point  to  such  an  extreme,  he  soon  found  the 
error  of  his  calculations.  Lord  Comwallis  did  not 
hesitate  a  moment  as  to  his  own  line  of  action. 
£very  thing  was  at  once  put  to  the  hazard  rather 
than  allow  a  stain  to  rest  upon  the  good  faith  of  the 
British  government.  The  hostages  were  moved  in 
the  direction  of  the  Carnatic.  The  guns  were  or- 
dered into  the  batteries,  and  every  other  preparation 
was  made  for  renewing  the  siege  3  but  Tippoo, 
alarmed  by  this  prompt  proceeding,  prevented  its 
renewal  by  signing  the  definitive  treaty. 

The  conduct  and  termination  of  this  negotiation 

were  alike  honourable  to  Lord  Comwallis.    The 

G  8 
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"enemy  he  had  subdued  paid  a  reluctant  homage  to 
his  Yii'tues,  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by 
the  allies  was,  if  possible,  increased* ;  but  these  feel- 
ings .were  persfpnal,  and  could  be  calculated  upon  as 
strength  to  the  state  only  while  the  individual  so 
honoured  and  so  revered  continued  at  its  head. 

•  * 

The  court  of  directors  f  had  earnestly  called  the 
attention  of  Lord  Com wallis  to  the  conclusion  of  an 
early  peace  with  Tippoo  as  alike  essential  to  the 
finances  and  the  interests  of  the  Company,  declaring 
their  readiness  to  sacrifice  some  portion  of  the  bene- 
fits they  might  justly  expect  from  the  success  of  the 
war  rather  than  risk  its  continuance.  The  whole 
bent  of  his  own  mind  was  in  unison  with  this  mode- 
rate counsel.     He   well  knew  the  nature  of  the 

,  ■ .     .    .      .    -  •      » 

Sultaun,  whom  he  describes  in  the  letter  to  the 
court  of  directors  which  accompanied  the  definitive 

*  When  Lord  Comwallis  requested  the  allies  to  appoint  their 
representative  to  aid  in  the  negotiation,  they  consented  (they 
said)  because  he  desired  it,  hut  with  no  desire  or  intention  of 
interference,  as  they  confided  wholly  in  him.  Their  conduct 
shewed  this  not  to  he  mere  compliment.  No  wish  was  ex- 
pressed to  have  any  charge  of  the  hostages  ;  atid  what  wa9''more 
extraordmary,  when  the  first  payment  of  Tlppoo's  contribution 
(one  million  sterling)  arrived,  they  not  only  left  its  receipt,  but 
the  counting  and  shroffing  (a)  of  this  large  amount  entirely  to 
^he  British  Commanders. 

t  See  letter  from  the  court  of  directors,  dated  the  21st  of 
September,  1791.. 

(a)  Shrcffingj  a  worcl  equivalent  to  eusaying,  means  the  examination  of 
money;  a  regular  business  in  India  performed  by  Shrofi,  or  money- 
phangers;  pn  every  sum,  from  a  rupee  to  a  lac. 
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treaty,  a^i  a  ^^  faithless  and  violent  character;  npon 
whom  no  dependence  could  be  placed."  He  could 
not^  there£ote^  expect  that  such  a  prince  would  ba 
changed,  by  what  had  oci^urred,  into  a  friend  <Hh 
whonoi  we  could  rely,  nor  though  his  meaas  had 
been  gready  reduced  that  he  would  cease  to  bQ 
formidable  as  an  enemy.  With  this  anticipation 
upon  his  ifiind,  and  being  of  opinion"^  that  the 
capture  of  Seringapatam  would  increase  the  diffi'* 
culty  of  a  ^settlement  with  the  allies;  and  enter*t 
tainilug  doubts  be^ides  as  to  the  continued  co** 
operation  and  good  understanding  of  the  latter, 
he  concluded  that,  having  gained  certain  and  great 
advantages,  it  was  not  wise  to  put  them  to  hazard 
in  pursuit  of  contingent  atid  questionable  objects 
of  policy. 
Without  seeking  for  iipeculatiye  grounds  f  of  ac- 

.♦  See  abstract  of  Lord  Comwallis's  correspondence  with 
tlie  government  of  Madras,  given  in  their  Letter  to^  I»!Ua, 
IS^  Septemheri  1799. 

t  In  an  article  of  the  Annual  Re^sier^  17d2,  k  is  stated, 
**  the  wise  moderation  of  these  counsellors,  which  directed  a 
partial  division  only  of  the  conquered  countries,  cannot  he  too 
much  praised ;  for  had  not  a  sufficient  extent  of  territory  been 
left  toTippoo  Sultaun  to  mak^  kirn  respectable,  aiad  still,  in  some 
degi^e,  formidable  to  his  neighbours^  the  btlaaoe  of  power  In 
bidia  might  again  have  been  materially  affected,  the  futuie 
adjustment  of  which  might  have  led  to  new  wars."  We  may 
ob8eT9«9  in  answer  lb  tihik  conclusioB^  that  Lord  CorhwaUia 
knew  i)oo  well  the  elements  of  whioh  tlie  nativie  govern*' 
ments  were  formed  ever  to  ground  his  measures  upon  an  odia* 
ginary  balance  of  power  atnong  states  whose  ob^ots  of  policy 
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tion,  these  plain  and  strong  reasons  will  sufficiently 
acconnt  for  Lord  Cornwallis  having  concluded  a 
peace  at  the  moment  he  did,  as  well  as  for  that 
anxiety  and  uneasiness  which  he  describes  hithself 
to  have  suffered  during  the  short  period  that  he 
contemplated  the  necessity  of  renewing,  hostilities*. 

It  appears  from  the  conferences  with  Tippoo's 
envoys  during  the  negotiation,  that  his  lordship  did 
every  thing  he  could  do,  short  of  a  sacrifice  of  faith 
and  of  essential  interests,  to  conciliate  the  Sultaun. 
His  reception  and  treatment  of  the  hostage  princes 
was  more  than  kind — it  was  parental.  The  whole 
course  of  his  conduct  on  this  memorable  occasion 
exhibited  an  union  of  good  feeling,  manly  simpli- 
city, and  firmness,  which  added  as  much  as  his  vic- 
tories in  the  field  to  the  fame  of  his  country. 

Though  no  specific  change  was  made,  after  the 
termination  of  the  war,  in  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty  with  the  Nizam,  the  relations  of  friendship 
between  that  prince  and  the  Company  became  more 
intimate  from  the  sense  of  the  mutual  benefit  which 
had  attended  the  alliance ;  and  the  subsidiary  force 
continued  in  his  service.  A  contrary  feeling,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  been  produced  about  this  pe- 
riod in  the  court  of  Poonah.  After  the  peace  with 
Tippoo  Sultaun,  a  proposition  was  made  to  Lord 

and  principles  of  rule  are  at  complete  variance  with  all  oonven* 
tional  systems  for  the  maintenance  of  general  tranquillity :  but 
of  this  more  hereafter. 
*  Vide  Lord  Comwallis's  Letter  to  the  Court  of  Directors. 
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ComwaiHis  by  Htury  Punt,  the  commander  of 
the  Mahratta  army,  for  eventaaUy  aubsidizing  a 
British  detachment,  of  the  same  force  and  on  the 
satne  terms  as  that  with  the  Nizam,  for  the  de-^ 
clared  purpose  of  aiding  the  Falshwah  to  reduce  to 
obedience  any  of  his  dependants  who  inight  prore 
refractory.  The  proposition  was  rejected  by  hi» 
lordship  on  general  grounds;  but  he  states,  in  a 
despatch  tipon  the  subject,  that  the  piincipal  cause 
of  objection  to  the  measure  was,  his  conviction  that 
it  was  meant  to  obtain  the  countenance  and  support 
of  the  British  government  against  Madhajee  Sin* 
dia,  of  whose  design  of  establishing  his  influence  at 
Poonah  Nanah  Fumavese  then  entertained  the 
most  serious  apprehensions. 

The  independent  power  of  Madhajee  Sindia  was 
first  recognised  by  the  British  government  in  the 
treaty  of  Salbhye.  He  had  ^atly  increased  both 
his  army  and  his  territories  subsequently.  The  able 
resident^  at  his  court,  in  1786,  proposed  a  plan  to 
Sir  John  Macpherson  (then  Governor-general)  for 
diecking  a  career  which  he  foresaw,  if  not  arrested^ 
must  terminate  in  a  rupture  widi  the  British  govern** 
ment.  This  proposition  was  not  adopted;  and 
Lord  Comwallis,  declaredly  governed  by  th6  system 
of  neutrality  prescribed  by  the  legislature,  appears 
to  have  thought  himself  not  at  liberty  to  make 

*  Mr,  James  Anderson, 
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even  a  political  effort  to  prevent  the  aggrandizement 
of  that  chief.  The  consequence  was,  the  com- 
plete  establishment  of  Sindia's  power  over  the 
northern  parts  of  Hindustan ;  the  possession,  by 
that  chief,  of  the  person  of,  the  emperor  of  Delhi ; 
the  formation  of  a  large  and  formidable  corps  of 
regular  infantry  under  European  officers,  chiefly 
French ;  the  erection  of  founderies  and  arsenals : 
in  short,  the  accumulation  of  the  vast  military  re- 
sources which  enabled  his  immediate  successor,  to 
carry  on  a  war  at  the  same  moment  in  the  Deckan 
and  Hindustan  against  the  British  government  and 
its  allies. 

Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
Tippoo  Sultaun,  Sindia  had  made  overtures  to 
become  a  paity  in  the  confederacy  against  that 
prince,  on  the  condition  of  an  improved  alliance 
with  the  British  government,  of  whom  he  solicited 
two  battalions,  to  remain  with  the  army  with  which 
he,  at  that  period,  proposed  to  march  to  Poonah. 
He  also  expressed  an  expectation  that  the  British 
government  would  engage  to  defend  his  possessions 
in  Hindustan  during  his  absence.  '■  In  addition  to 
these  specific  requests,  he  demanded  the  general  aid 
of  the  Company  against  the  Rajpoot  chiefs  in  Hin* 
dustan,  who  continued  to  resist  his  authority.  For 
obvious  causes,  these  conditions  were  deemed  inad- 
missible ;  and  the  alliance  which  he  wished  was  not 
formed.    Towards  the  close  of  the  war  with  Tippoo, 
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the  councils  of  this  chief  were  suspected  ♦  of  being 
more  of  a  hostile,  than  a  friendly  nature  to  the 
British  nation.  His  conduct,  subsequent  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace,  appears  to  have  been 
viewed  with  considerable  jealousy  by  Lioi'd  Com- 
walHs.  Upon  receiving  a  paper  of  intelligence, 
transmitted  by  the  public  news-writer  of  Delhi  in 
July,  1792,  that  the  emperor  of  Delhi  had  written 
to  the  Paishwah,  and  to  Sindia,  signifying  that 
he  hoped,  through  their  exertions,  to  obtain  some 
tribute  from  Bengal,  his  lordship  furnished  the 
British  resident  at  Sindia*s  court  with  immediate 
instructions  upon  the  subject  f,  in  which  he  ob- 
served  that,  though  the  want  of  authenticity  of  the 
said  paper  of  intelligence  prevented  his  making  a 
formal  representation,  he  was  very  desirous  that  his 
sentiments  should  be  conveyed  to  Sindia  and  his 
ministers  in  the  most  explicit  manner;  and  the 
resident  was  directed,  if  unable  to  discover  the  truth 
of  the  statement  in  a  manner  that  would  justify  a 
public  representation,  to  take  advantage  of  any  open- 
ing which  might  occur  to  deliver  his  sentiments 
concerning  it.  "  You  will  inform  Sindia,"  Lord 
Comwallis  observes,  "  that,  in  the  present  sitna« 
tion  of  the  king,  I  consider  all  letters  written  upon 
political  points  in  his  name  to  be  by  his  (Sindia's) 

*  This  suspicion  was  proved  to  be  well  grounded,  from  a 
correspondence  between  Sindia  and  Tippoo,  in  1793,  disco* 
Vered  on  the  capture  of  Seringapatam  in  1799. 

t  These  instructions  were  dated  the  9th  of  August,  1799. 
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sanction  and  authority  only ;  and  that  you  are  iu- 
stracted  hy  me  to  add^  that  an  attempt  to  establish 
principles  of  the  above  descriptipn^  by  any  power 
whatever,^  will  be  warmly  resented  by  thisv  go- 
vernment." 

*^  You  will,"  ie  continues^  ^^  in  the  course  of  any 
conversation  or  correspondence^  which  you  may 
hold  with  Sindia  upon  this  pointy  take  care  to  re- 
call^ in  the  most  forcible  manner^  to  his  recollection^ 
the  spirit  of  moderation  and  forbearance  that  has 
been  manifested  by  the.  government  during  the  long 
period  in  which  he  has  been  employed  in  extending 
his  conquests  in  the  northern  parts  of  Hindustan ; 
and  that  it  would  give  us  pain  to  be  forced  to  depart 
from  the  neutral  and  pacific  system  that  we  have 
hitherto  observed  in  that  quarter.  You  will,  at  the 
same  time^  inform  him^  that  it  is  by  my  particular 
directions  that  you  say,  that  we  have  no  desire  to 
make  any  new  acquisitions ;  nor  even  to  interfere  in 
the  intern^  affairs  of  the  empire,  if  we  can  avoid  it 
with  honour  and  safety;  but  that  if  any  of  our 
neighbours  should  be  rash  enough  to  insult  us  by 
unjust  demands^  or  in  any  other  shape  whatever,  we 
feel  ourselves  both  able  land  resolved  to  exact  ample 
satisfaction." 

These  instructions  were  grounded  on  that  proud 
but  just  sense  of  national  honour  which  will  not 
suffer  itself  to  be  approached  by  the  breath  of  in- 
sult, and  which  keeps  dafiger  at  a  distance  by  ala- 
crity to  meet  it     They  appear  to  have  had  the  best 
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effeetB  at  the  moment;  Siudia*s  minister  having^ 
assured  the  British  resident^  that  the  nse  which  his 
master  wished  to  make  of  the  emperor's  favour 
was  to  ests^blish  his  authprity  oyer  the  territories 
which  he  held^  not  to  subdue  or  invade  those  of 
others. 

No  pplitical  connexion  of  any  intimacy  had  ever 
subsisted  between  the  British  government  and  Ra- 
gojee  Bhonsl^<  The  personal  character  of  that 
diief^  and  the  local  situation  of  his  territorie83  made 
it  unlikely  that  any  efficient  aid  could  be  obtained 
from  his  co-operation  in  the  war  with  Tippoo. 
Lord  Comwallis^  nevertheless^  neglected  no  means 
to  conciliate  him  to  an  acquiescence  in  the  justice 
and  policy  of  that  measure^  and  even  invited  him  to 
join  the  confederacy.  With  a  view  to  those  objects 
he  deputed  a  resident  to  his  court,  who  was  intrusted 
also  with  the  negotiation  of  some  minor  points, 
connected  with  the  commercial  intercourse,  between 
the  two  states ;  and  who  was  directed  to  convey  a 
just  impression  to  the  Rajah's  mind  of  the  imperious 
causes  which  had  obliged  the  Governor-general  to 
march  a  body  of  troops  through  the  province  of 
Cuttackj  before  he  could  obtain  the  Rajah's  appro- 
bation of  that  movement. 

In  order  to  complete  a  general  view  of  the  poli- 
tical administration  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  consider  his  principles  of  policy  in  cul- 
tivating the  more  intimate  alliances  which  sub- 
sisted between  the  Company  and  the  iiative  princes 
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whom  a  course  of  events  had  rendered  immediately 
dependent  upon  its  support  and  protection;  and 
whose  interests  were,  from  the  nature  of  their  poli- 
tical relation,  identified  with  those  of  the  English 
government.  ' 

The  chief  of  those  princes  are,  the  Nabob  of  the 
Carnatic  and  the  Vizier  of  Oude.  A  brief  state- 
ment of  the  leading  measures  which  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  adopted  with  these  two  princes,  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  throw  every  requisite  light  upon  this  part 
of  the  subject. 

•  Subsequently  to  the  arrival  of  Lord  Cornwallis  in 
India,  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  then  governor  of 
Fort  St.  George,  negotiated  a  treaty  with  the  Nabob 
of  the  Carnatic.  This  treaty  was  framed  upon  the 
principle  of  providing,  by  an  equitable  arrangement, 
for  the  defence  of  the  possessions  of  the  Nabob 
and  the  Company  in  the  Carnatic  and  Northern 
Circars*.     It  was  considered,  at  the  period  of  its 

*  The  principal  of  the  conditions  of  this  treaty  which  was 
concluded  on  the  24th  July,  1787,  were,  that  the  Nabob 
should  contribute  to  the  amount  of  nine  lacs  of  star-pagodas, 
annually,  toward  the  support  of  the  military  peace  establish- 
ment to  be  maintained  by  the  Company  for  the  security  of  the 
dominions  of  the  two  contracting  parties ;  that  in  the  event  of 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  Nabob  in  the  punctual  payment  of 
this  sum,  the  Company  was  to  possess  a  right  'to  appoint  its 
own  officers,  with  adequate  authority  to  superintend  and 
receive  from  the  Nabob's  aumildars,  or  managers,  the  revenue 
of  certain  districts,  specified,  and  by  an  article  of  this  treaty, 
made  answerable  for  such  payment.   It  was  further  stipulated^ 
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conclusion^  a  great  improveirient  of  the  political  re- 
lations subsisting  between  the  Company  and  the 
Nabob  of  the  Carnatic ;  and  such  it  certainly  was  in 
one  material  point.  It  vested  the  sole  military 
power  in  the  Company,  and  thereby  gave  security 
to.the  empire,  which  had . been  exposed  before  to 
the  most  serious  danger  from  its  resources ;  being 
applied  to  the  support  of  two  armies  formed  upon 
opposite  principles,  and.  acting  under  distinct  and 
often  opposite  authorities. 
This,  however,  was  the  only  view  in  which  this 

arrangement  could  be  considered  beneficial :  in  every 

■ 

that  after  the  amount  of   the  deficiency  should  have  been 
realized,  the  ofHcers  appointed  by  the  Company  were  instantly 

*  •    •  •  •  • 

to  be  recalled.  These  provisions,  however,  were  only  for 
a  state  of  peace.  In  the  event  of  war,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Company  should  charge  themselves  with  its  conduct,  and  that 
four-fifths  of  the  revenue  of.  their  possessions  in  the  Carnatic 
and  Circars  should  be  applied  to  its  prosecution ;  and,  by 
another  article,  the  Nabob  agreed  that  four-fifths  of  his 
revenue  should  be  applied  to  the  same  purpose ;  and  that  his . 
proportion  of  the  debt  of  the  war  should  be  settled  at  twenty- 
five  fifty-one  parts.  In  case  of  the  above  four-fifths,  or  any 
portion  of  them,  being  diverted  from  the  current  expenses  of 
.the  war,  or  the  debts  and  expenses  incurred  thereby,  the 
Company  was  vested  by  the  treaty  with  a  right  of  appointing 
receivers  and  superintendents,  to  obtain  the  revenues  of  all 
the  Nabob's  country  from  his  officers,  in  the  same  mode,  and 
upon  the  same  conditions,  as  had  been  stipulated  in  the  case  of 
districts  mortgaged  for  the  security  of  the  annual  payment  of 
the  nine  lacs  of  pagodas  fixed  for  the  military  peace  esta* 
blishment* 
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Other  it  evidently  carried  the  seeds  of  its  own  de- 
stmction.  The  sword  was  placed  in  one  hand,  the 
pnrse  in  another ;  and  to  combine  both,  in  order  to 
produce  efficient  exertion,  which  the  contracting 
parties  were  aware  might  be  required  for  their 
mi^al  safety,  it  became  necessary,  nnless  the 
Nabob  altered  the  whole  principle  of  his  govern- 
ment, to  introduce  a  <;omplete  change  into  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  provinces  from  which  their 
resources  were  to  be  drawn,  during  the  actual 
existence  of  a  war  with  a  foreign  state.  In  addition 
to  this  inconvenience,  or  rather  danger,  it  must  be 
evident,  that  the  constant  changes  of  authority,  to 
which  the  territories  of  the  Nabob  were  by  this 
treaty  made  eventually  subject,  were  likely  to  be 
destructive  to  every  hope  of  improvement  in  the 
country,  or  of  permanent  comfort  and  prosperity  to 
its  unfortunate  inhabitants. 

The  early  result  of  this  treaty  was,  a  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  Nabob  in  the  most  essential  of  its 
conditions ;  and  when  the  war  occurred  with  Tippoo 
Sultaun,  in  1790,  Lord  Cornwallis  found  himself 
obliged  to  take  possession  of  all  his  highnesses 
country,  in  order  to  secure  the  two  states  against 
the  dangers  to  which  he  thought  them  exposed  from 
the  mismanagement  of  the  Nabob's  officers.  This 
consideration  made  him  direct  the  actual  appoint- 
ment of  the  Company's  officers  to  collect  the  re- 
venue ;  contrary  to  the  stipulations  of  Sir  A .  Camp* 
bell's  treaty,  which  left  the  collections  to  be  made 
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by  the  Nabob's  own  oflScers^  tinder  the  superin- 
tendence and  authority  of  those  of  the  Company. 
It  was,  however,  desired  that  the  Nabob  should 
appoint  officers  to  observe  the  conduct,  and  inspect 
the  accounts,  of  the  servants  of  the  Company,  in 
order  that  a  satisfactory  settlement,  upon  the  prin- 
ciples prescribed  by  the  alliance,  might  hereafter  be 
made  between  his  highi^ess  and  the  British  go- 
temment. 

In  a  letter  *3  in  which  Lord  CornwalKs  directs 
the  government  of  Fort  St.  George  to  adopt  this 
measure,  he  states  most  forcibly  ^the  causes  which 
had  created  its  necessity,  and  gives  positive  orders 
for  its  immediate  execution,  expressing  great  regret 
that  the  Nabob  had  not  been  prevailed  upon  to  give 
his  assent  to  its  adoption.  The  governmient  could 
not,  however,  he  states,  gratify  the  Nabob's  private 
fed^ings  by  omitting  to  exact  the  performance  of  his 
engagements  to  the  Company,  without  flagrant 
neglect  of  the  attention  due  to  the  honour  and  in- 
terests of  their  country,  and  to  the  security  of  his 
highnesses  own  dominions. 

Lord  Cornwallis  also  expresses  in  this  letter  his 
expectation,  that  the  Nabob  would  ere  long  be- 
come sensible  of  the  interested  and  criminal  mo- 
tives of  the  advisers  who  had  influenced  him  to 
resist  the  solicitations  of  the  Madras  government ; 
and  that  he  would  soon  see  that,  while  his  people 

*  Dated  the  21st  of  June,  17d0. 
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were  treated  with  justice  and  humanity,  a  liberal 
fund  would  be  secured  for  the  support  of  his  own 
dignity^  and  that  of  his  family;  and  the  remainder 
of  the  revenues  (to  use  Lord  Comwallis^s  own 
words)  ^^  would  be  rescued  from  the  hands  of  ex- 
tortioners  and  usurers,  and  honourably  applied  to 
the  jJefence  and  protection  of  his  subjects  and 
dominions." 

The  assumption  of  the  country  of  the  Nabob 
facilitated  greatly  the  operations  of  the  war,  not 
only  from  its  placing  the  resources  of  the  Camatic 
in  the  hands  of  the  British  government,  but  from 
giving  that  state  the  undivided  power  of  drawing 
forth,  in  the  promptest  manner,  to  the  aid  of  the 
public  service,  every  military  supply  which  the 
country  possessed. 

When  Lord  Comwallis  returned  to  Fort  St. 
George,  after  the  termination  of  the  war  with 
Tippoo,  he  opened  a  negotiation  with  the  Nabob  of 
the  Carnatic,  which  terminated  in  the  conclusion  of 
a  new  treaty  with  that  prince*.  ^ 

f  The  preamble  of  this  engagement,  which  was  concluded 
the  12th  July,  1792,  annulled  the  treaty  of  1787,  concluded 
by  Sir  A.  Campbell,  on  the  grounds  of  a  representation 
received  from  the  Nabob,  under  date  the  9th  June,  1792, 
addressed  to  Marquess  Comwallis,  that  the  resources  of  the 
Camatic  were  not  competent  to  enable  liim  to  perform  the 
stipulations  of  the  former  engagement ;  and  that  the  security 
which  the  Nabob  had  agreed  to  give  to  the  Company  for  the 
regular  discharge  of  the  stipulated  sums  (which  he  had  to  pay 
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Though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  treaty 
made  by  Lord  Cornwallis  simplified  in  some  points^ 

under  that  engagement),  was  not  equal  to  the  ends  intended : 
the  engagement  also  into  which  the  Nabob  had  entered  with 
the  Company  for  the  liquidation  of  debts  due  by  him  to 
private  persons,  was  annulled ;  and  the  treaty  entered  into  by 
Lord  Cornwallis  was  declared  to  provide  for  all  cases  stated  in 
either  of  the  engagements  which  it  rescinded. 

By  this  treaty,  the  defence  of  the  territories  of  both  states 
was  (as  fixed  by  Sir  A.  Campbell's  treaty)  intrusted  to  the 
Company,  who,  in  the  event  of  war,  were  to  assume  the 
management  of  the  Camatic ;  which  was  to  remain  in  their 
hands  during  the  continuance  of  such  war,  and  to  be  restored 
to  the  Nabob  at  its  termination,  except  in  cases  particularly 
specified.  It  was  also  a  stipulation  of  this  engagement,  that, 
as  long  as  the  Company  remained  in  possession  of  the  Camatic, 
they  should  pay  to  the  Nabob  one-fifth  of  its  revenue. 

The  Nabob,  by  an  article  of  this  treaty,  agreed  to  pay  nine 
lacs  of  pagodas  annually,  on  account  of  the  expenses  of  the 
military  establishment  of  the  Company  during  peace;  and 
further  to  pay  the  sum  of  six  lacs  twenty-one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  five  pagodas  annually  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
debts  due  by  him  to  his  private  creditors. 

The  Company  were  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  Poligar 
tribute,  as  part  payment  of  these  sums ;  and  the  Nabob  was 
to  receive  credit  for  the  sum  of  two  lacs  sixty-four  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  four  pagodas,  on  this  account,  without  the 
Company  having  a  right  to  make  any  deduction  for  charges  of 
collection.  The  amount  remaining  after  this  deduction,  which 
the  Nabob  was  to  pay  annually  on  account  of  military  expenses, 
and  the  liquidation  of  his  private  debts,  viz.j  twelve  lacs 
fifty-six  thousand  and  four  hundred  pagodas,  was  to  be  paid  in 
regular  instalments;  and  in  the  event  of  any  failure  on  his 
part,  specified  districts,  yielding  revenue  to  the  amount  stated. 

Vol.  I.  H 
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and  ^eatly  ameliorated  in  others^  that  which  Sir 
A.  CampheU  had  contracted^  none  of  the  radical  d^ 
fects  of  the  latter  were  corrected.  The  most  ma- 
terial point  in  which  this  new  treaty  differed  from 
the  former,  was,  in  the  stipulation  which  provided  for 
the  complete  introduction  of  a  new  authority  in  the 

were,  under  the  conditions  of  this  treaty,  to  be  assumed  by 
the  Company ;  and,  on  this  evant  occurring,  the  Nabob  was  to 
recall  all  his  officers  from  the  said  districts,  except  one  in 
each,  who  was  to  remain,  and  annually  to  receive  from  the 
Company's  officers  attested  statements  of  its  grpss  revenue 
and  net  receipts. 

The  revenue  of  these  countries,  when  assumed,  was  to  be. 
deducted  from  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  Nabob;  and  they 
were  to  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  Company  until  the 
arrears  due  on  the  instalments  were  cleared,  and  the  debts 
due  by  the  Nabob  to  his  private  creditors  fully  liquidated ; 
after  which,  those  districts  were  to  be  restored  to  his  authority. 
It  was,  however,  stipulated,  that  on  his  failure  in  the  regular 
payment  of  any  of  the  instalments  of  the  amount  of  six 
lacs  thirty-five  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety- five  pagodas, 
which  would  remain  to  be  paid  annually  on  account  of  military 
expenses,  exclusively  of  the  paishcush  or  tribute,  the  Com- 
pany possessed  a  right  to  resume  such  one  or  more  of  the 
specified  districts,  the  revenue  of  which  was  equal  in  value  to 
the  amount  of  the  instalments  which  had  fallen  in  arrear ;  and« 
on  such  event  occurring,  the. district  or  districts  so  rejsumed 
were  never  to  be  again  restored  to  the  Nabob. 

Besides  these  regular  and  stipulated  payments,  the  Nabob 
agreed  to  defray  such  additional  charges  as  should  be  incurred 
in  granting  him  the  occasional  aid  of  the  Company's  troops  to 
support  his  authority,  or  preserve  internal  order  in  his 
dominions. 
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goyerximent  of  die  Camatic  on  the  occurreaee  tif 
war  with  any  foreign  power.  This  ckmge  of  autfao* 
rity,  which  was  conditional  in  the  treaty  of  178T, 
was  rendered  absolute  by  that  of  1792.  By  this 
essential  jaiteration^  the  faint  hopes  which  might 
before  have  existed  of  benefit  to  the  contracting 
parties  from  the  operation  of  an  efficient  administm* 
ticm  of  the  affairs  of  the  Nabobs  or  any  of  his  snc^ 
cessors,  were  altogether  extinguished.  This-  treaty 
also  Idt  the  Nabob  as  much  exposed  as  the  former 
to  the  destructive  intrigues  of  interested  and  bad  ad^ 
visers ;  and  to  the  ruinous  arts  of  usurers  and  extor# 
tioners,  who,  it  was  evident,  would  continue,  as  they 
had  done  before,  to  stimulate  him,  by  every  effort  in 
their  power,  to  the  baneful  resource  of  anticipating 
his  reveiaues  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding,  or,  at 
least,  protracting,  the  diminution  of  his  personal 
Bxithority,  by  the  alienation  of  any  part  of  hid 
territories. 

Lord  ComwalHs,  from  the  general  tenour  of 
his  despatches  written  at  the  moment,  appears  to 
have  entertained  strong  hopes  of  the  happy  opera- 
tion of  this  treaty.  But  the  authorities  in  England 
did  not  partake  of  this  impression,  and  they  early 
directed  an  endeavour  to  modify  the  whole  arrange- 
ment, which  they  justly  apprehended  would  never 
yield  the  advantages  expected  from  it. 

In  order  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  arrange- 
ment which  Lord  Cornwallis  made  with  the  Viper 

H  2 
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of  Oude,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  short  general 
view  of  the  connexion  previously  subsisting  between 
the  Company  and  that  prince. 

By  the  treaty  of  Fyzabad,  which  was  concluded 
with  the  Nabob  Vizier  Asuph  ud  Dowlah,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1775,  soon  after  the  accession 
of  that  prince  to  the  M usnud,  the  Company  came 
into  possession  of  Benares,  Ghazipore,  and  Chunar ; 
and  it  was  stipulated  that  a  regular  brigade  of  the 
Company's  troops  should  be  stationed  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Nabob,  for  the  defence  of  the  Subah  of 
Oude,  Corah,  and  Allahabad.  The  Nabob  agreed 
to  pay  the  monthly  amount  of  two  lacs  and  sixty 
thousand  rupees  for  the  services  of  this  corps  aa 
long  as  it  was  stationed  with  him;  and  it  was  also 
agreed,  that  if  he  required  further  aid  to  defend 
other  countries  than  those  specified,  a  sum  should 
be  fixed,  at  the  period  of  the  requisition,  propor-^ 
tioned  to  the  service.  „.  _ 

A  few  months  after  this  treaty  was  confcluded, 
Asuph  ud  Dowlah,  in  consequence  of  the  great  dis-' 
orders  which  prevailed  in  his  country,  and  the  want 
.of  discipline  and  regularity  in  his  array,  applied  to 
the  Governor-general  for  the  aid  of  a  body,  of 
English  officers  sufficient  for  six  battalions  of 
Bepoys,  a  corps  of  artillery,  and  a  proportion  of  car 
valry.  This  corps,  he  stated  in  his  application, 
would  be  a  complete  check  upon  the  rest  of  his 
army,  and  greatly  strenjgthen  his  government.     He 
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left  the  formation  entirely  to  the  English  gdvem- 
ment,  eng^agirig  himself  to  make  ^arrangements  for 
the  regular  discharge  of  its  pay. 

The  corps  thus  foUned  was,  in  1777,  incorpo- 
rated with  the  army  of  the  Company,  and  stationed 
at  Furruckahad.  It  was  termed  the  temporary  bri- 
gade, in  distinction  from  the  regular  brigade  in  the 
Nabob's  service,  which  was  fixed  at  Cawnpore.  The 
annual  charge  to  the  Vizier  for  the  temporary  bri- 
gade was  about  twenty-^three  lacs  of  rupees. 

The  Vizier  was  informed  by  the  Governor-gene- 
ral, at  the  period  when  the  temporary  brigade  was 
formed,  that  it  should  remain  ia  fixed  charge  to  him 
for  so  long  a  time  as  he  should  require  it  for  hig 
service.  The  court  of  directors,  however,  appear 
to  have  disapproved  of  this  stipulation.  *^  If  by 
this  proposition,"  they  remarked,  "it  is  intended  to 
leave  the  Vizier  at  liberty  to  discharge  the  troops  at 
his  pleasure,  we  think  such  a  stipulation  dangerous, 
and  likely  to  operate  to  our  very  great  inconve- 
nience;  and  if  more  be  meant  than  is  expressed,  and 
you  intend  to  exert  your  influence,  first  to  reduce 
the  Vizier  to  acquiesce  in  your  proposal,  and  after* 
wards  to  compel  him  to  keep  the  troops  in  his  pay 
during  your  plleasure,  your  intentions  are  ^unjust 
and  *  a  correspondent  conduct  would  reflect  great 
dishonour  on  the  Company." 
.  The  embarrassment  anticipated  by  the  court  of 
directors  from  this  arrangement  soon  arose.  In 
the  year  1779,  two  years  after  the  measure  had  been 
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tAopted)  tbe  Vizicnp,  oli  the  ground  of  a  great  de- 
fisikation  of  his  reyeirae  caused  by  a  faibire  of  rain, 
declared  his  inability  to  make  the  advances  necessary 
for  the  payment  of  the  brigades,  and  the  satisfaction 
ei  the  other  claims  of  the  Company :  and,  though 
the  estimate  of  the  whole  demand  of  the  Company 
on  him  for  the  year  waa  13,612,188  rupees,  he  re- 
used to  grant  (H*ders  to  the  resident  fbr  more  than 
6>882,000.  The  resident,  when  he  reported  this 
proceeding,  transmitted  a  letter  from  the  Vizier  *,  in 
which  he  professed  his  attachment  to  the  Company ; 
hut  earnestly  solicited,  that  a  consideration  of  his 
distress  might  induce  the  English  government  to 
velieve  him  from  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  new 
brigade  stationed  at  Futty  Ghur,  which  he  declared 
was  not  only  useless  to  his  government,  but  the 
cause  of  great  loss  in  his  revenues  and  customs- 
He  also  required  the  junction  of  the  government  to 
the  dismission  of  some  other  corps  in  his  service, 
commanded  by  European  officers ;  and,  according  to 
his  statement,  attended  with  great  expense,  and  very 
Kttle  utility. 

The  govemnient  of  Bengal  considered,  that  a 
ccmipliance  with  the  Vizier-s  wishes  would  expose 
boih;  his  interests  and  those  of  the  Company  to  the 
gfeatest  danger,  as  k  was  evident  that  he  possessed 
no  immediate  means  of  preserving  the  internal 
tranquillity  of  his  own  territories,  much  less  of  pro- 

*  Under  dgle  the  Ifttb  of  NoiremW,  1779, 
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tectiiig  them  from  the  danger  with  which  they  were 
actimlly  threatened  by  the  M ahrattas^  with  whom  a 
war  was  at  the  moment  deemed  tmavoidable^  Under 
this  impressi<m^  they  directed  the  resident  not  only 
to  insist  upon  a  full  and  prompt  perfioirmance  of 
bis  pecuniary  engagements"  to  the  Company^  but 
to  declare  to  him  that  he  stood  pledged  to  maintain 
the  armies,  which  had  been  formed  for  hi»  protec- 
tion ;  and  that,  under  the  present  circumstances,  to 
£sbiiiid  any  part  of  those  troops  which  were  main^- 
tained  for  his  service  was  a  measure  no  les9  hn- 
proper  for  him  to  suggest  than  for  the  English 
government  to  adopt. 

A  letter  was  written  at  the  same  time  by  the 
Giwemor-general  to  the  Vizier,  in  which  the 
dangerous  conseq-uences  likely  to  result  from  s& 
compliance  with  his  requests  were  most  forcibly 
stated.  It  never  could  have  been  supposed,  the 
Governor-general  infora^d  him,  that,  when  he  a,p- 
plied  Som  the  new  brigade,  the  Company  wottld 
hsen  been  at  the  pains  to  raise  and  discipline  so 
krge  a  body  of  men,  and  to  augment  their  establish^ 
ment  wkh  such  an  extraordinary  number  <^  offi- 
cers as  were  necessary  to  command  that  body, 
imder  a  Imbility  to  be  burdened  with  the  sole  weight 
and  expense  of  maintaining  these  officers,  by  a 
sti^en  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  Nabob  to 
discharge  them  without  previous  and  timely  no»- 
tice,  and  without  the  Company's  consent.  He  ex- 
plicitly told  the  Nabob  in  this  letter,  that,  if  he  waa 
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determined  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  alliance 
and  assistance  of  the  Company,  he  must  give 
timely  notice  of  his  resolution,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  interests  of  the  Company  from  suffering  :  that 
he  could  not  consent  to  the  Vizier  dismissing  the 
Company's  troops  at  such  a  distance  from  home, 
and  at  such  a  crisis  :  and  he  expected  as  much 
time  would  be  given  to  dispose  of  the  force,  when 
the  Vizier  had  no  occasion  for  its  services,  as  there" 
had  been  for  raising  it.  Mr.  Hastings  concluded 
this  letter,  by  expressing  his  conviction,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  unfortunate  failure  of  the  harvest, 
his  highnesses  funds  were  still  sufficient  to  pay  a 
force  so  indispensable  for  the  security  of  his 
country.  He  therefore  insisted  on  his  making 
good  his  payment  to  the  Company,  even  if  he  were 
obliged  to  leave  in  arrears,  jor  to' disband,  part  of  his 
own  troops  in  order  to  effect  that  necessary  object. 
No  doubt  appeared  to  have  been  entertained,  at 
this  period,  of  the  imperious  necessity  which  coni- 
pelled  the  British  Government  to  reftise  compliance 
with  the  requests  of  the  Vizier  ;  but  the  evils  of  a 
subsidiary  engagement,  the  stipulations  of  which 
were  not  absolute,  and  the  dissolution  of  which 
depended  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  caprice  of  a 
native  prince,  were  never  more  forcibly  experi- 
enced; and  it  perhaps  required  all  the  wisdom, 
firmness,  and  decision  of  Mr.  Hastings,  to  save  the 
public  interests  from  the  great  danger  to  which 
they  were  on  this  occasion  exposed  by  the  conduct 
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of  a  weak  and  profligate  prince,  who,  acting  under 
the  influence  of  wicked  and  designing  men,  would 
have  sacrificed,  for  the  gratification  of  his  pleasures, 
OT  the  attainment  of  a  temporary  ohject,  the  per- 
manent interests  and  security  of  his  own  country, 
and  of  that  state  with  which  he  had  hecome  com- 
pletely identified. 

Though  the  Nabob  Vizier  was  obliged  to  ac- 
quiesce, for  the  moment,  in  the  urgency  of  the 
reasons  stated  by  the  Governor-general,  he  took 
the  first  favourable  opportunity  of  renewing  his 
solicitations  upon  the  subject :  and  when  he  had 
proved  his  attachment  to  the  British  government 
in  a  very  unequivocal  manner/  by  his  conduct 
during  the  rebellion  of  Cheyt  Sing,  Rajah  of 
Benares,  he  again  earnestly  requested  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  who,  under  a  more  favouriable  im- 
pression of  his  designs  than  he  had  before  enter- 
tained, concluded  an  engagement  with  him  upon 
the  19th  of  September,  1781.  By  this  engage- 
ment it  was  agreed,  that  the  temporary  brigade 
should  be  recgllled  within  the  limits  of  the  Com- 
pany Is  possessions,  that  the  difierent  corps^  of 
Sebundy*  in 'his  service  under  English  officers, 
should'be  reduced,  and  that  he  should  be  charged 
with  thfe  expense  of  the  original  brigade  only  ^;  and 

a 

*  Troops  employed  exclusively  in  the  collection  of  revenue, 
t  Which  had  been' fixed  at  the  rate  of  260,000  rupees  per 
month. 
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bne  battalion  of  sepoys  to  be  stationed  witb  the 
resident  at  Lucknow  *. 

In  the  events  however,  of  the  Vizier  even  requir- 
ing a  farther  aid  of  troops^  he  was  to  be  charged 
with  their  actual  pay,  and  allowances,  from  the  date 
on  which  they  should  cross  the  Carunmassa  riven 

All  the  conditions  of  this  engagement  appear  to 
have  been  carried  into  execution  except  the  most 
essential,  that  which  related  to  the  recall  of  the 
temporary  brigade.  This,  Mr.  Hastings  states  f, 
he  was  prevented  from  frdfilling  by  political  causes, 
to  which  the  nature  of  the  times  compelled  him 
to  pay  attention.  He  frirther  states  in  the  same 
docon^nt  that,  by  a  subsequent  accommodation, 
into  which  he  entered  with  Asuph  ud  Dowlah 
in  1784,  when  he  visited  Lucknow,.  he  again 
positively  agreed  to  withdraw  the  detachment  from 
Furrnckabad,  and  actually  left  orders  with  the 
resident  at  Lucknow^  to  that  effect ;  but  that,  on 
his  return  to  Calcutta,  inding  this  intention  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  the  opinions  of  the  oiix&t 
members  of  the  board,  he  thought  it  his  dnty, 
(being  on  the  eve  of  resigning  the  government,) 
not  only  to  give  up  all  idea  of  carrying  the 
measure  into  effect,  but  to  make  the  repeal  of  his 
former  r^okition  upon  this  subject  an  act  of  his 

*  The  expense  of  which  was  fixed  at  the  rate  of  25,000 
rupees  per  month. 

t  See  Memoir  published  by  Mr.  Hastings  after  his  return 
to  England. 
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own  authority^  that  it  might  not  appear  the  effect 
of- opposition^  and  thereby  produce  a  dangerous  in« 
finence  on  the  credit  of  the  succeeding  administration* 

No  material  changes  in  the  coni^xion  between 
the  Company  and  the  Vizier  occurred  during  the 
short  government  of  Sir  John  Maepherson :  Jmt 
these  delays  made  the  Vizier  more  anxious  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  object ;  and,  immediately 
after  the  arrival  of  Marquess  Comwallis  in  India^ 
Asaph  ud  Dowlah  deputed  his  able  and  confi- 
dential minist^^  Hyder  Beg  Khan,  to  Fort  Wil- 
liam, with  a  view  of  explaining  his  situation, 
and  of  effecting  an  arrangement  which  should  re- 
Heve  him  from  some  part  of  the  existing  burden  on 
his  finances* 

The  nature  and  result  of  this  negotiation  were 
folly  stated  by  Lord  Comwallis  in  a  minute,  which 
he  recorded  upon  the  20th  of  ApriL  This  docu- 
ment elucidates,  in  the  clearest  manner,  the  prin- 
ciples which  regulated  the  conduct  of  that  noble- 
man in  the  final  settlement  of  this  difficult  and 
important  question. 

The  Vizier  had  expressed,  through  Hyder  Beg 
JSLhan,  his  expectations  that  the  English  govern- 
ment would  recall  the  brigade  from  Furruckabad, 
agreeably  to  the  stipulations  entered  into  by  Mn 
Hastings  when  at  Lucknow ;  but  Lord  Comwallis 
gapve  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  continuance  of  that 
fiorce  in  the  Vizier's  dominions  was  equally  essential 
ta  the  int^esta  of  the  Vizier  and  of  the  Company. 
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His  lordships  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Vizier 
upon  this  occasion,  stated  the  motives  for  desiring 
the  contirinance  of  this  force  in  his  dominions  ; 
and  in  the  minute  which  he  recorded  upon  the 
subject,  he  sums  up  the  arguments  which  had 
induced  him  to  this  line  of  conduct  by  the  follow- 
ing remarks :  **  I  shall  only  observe,  that  I  by  no 
means  considered  a  single  brigade  stationed  at 
Cavenpore  as  adequate  to  the  defence  of  the 
Vizier's  frontiers  ;  that  although  it  did  not  ap- 
pear to  me  that  there  was  reason  to  apprehend 
any  immediate  attack  upon  them,  the  recall  of 
so  considerable  a  part  of  our  force  as  the  Futty 
Ghur  brigade  might  have  precipitated  that  event ; 
that  it  is  well  known,  that  the  forces  in  the  service 
of  the  Nabob  Vizier  are  under  no  discipHne/'and 
barely  sufficient  to  preserve  the  internal  peace  of 
his  dominions ;  that. his  own  immediate  subjects 
are  retained  within  the  bounds  of  duty  and  allegi- 
ance by  the  respect  inspired  by  the  Coinpany's 
troops ;  that  the  character  of  the  Vizier,  his  incon- 
siderate profusion  in  his  expenses,  his  inattention 
to  provide  for  them,  arid  his  total  disregard  to  every 
thing  but  momentary  gratifications,  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  depend  upon  his  carie  either  for  the 
protection  of  his  country  froih  foreign  invasions, 
or  internal  commotion  ;  and  that  although  the 
charges  attending  the  continuance  of  the  brigade 
at  Futty  Ghur  exceed  the  sum  we  are  authorized  tb 
claim  from  him,  under  the  orders  of  the' court  of 
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directors,  the  arrangements  made  by  this  negotia- 
tion render  the  additional  charge  of  little  impor- 
tance,  when  the  magnitude  of  the  objects  is  con- 
sidered.'* 

Lord  Comwallis  also  observes  in  this  minute^ 
that,  from  a  general  statement  of  the  payments 
which  the  Nabob  Vizier  had  made  under  different 
heads  to  the  Company  for  a  period  of  nine  years, 
they  amounted  to  the  average  of  eighty-four  lacs 
per  annum  ;  though,  by  the  treaties  of  1775,  and 
1781,  the  Nabob  had  only  bound  himself  to  pay  to 
the  English  government  the  sum  of  3,121,000  ru- 
pees, and  3,420,000  rupees  per  annum.  f  . 
.  His  lordship  adds  that,  by  the  engagement  which 
he  had  concluded  with  Hyder  Beg  Khan,  the 
annual  amount  of  the;  Vizier's  payment  was  per- 
manently fixed  at  fifty  lacs  of  rupees  per  annuni  ; 
and  expresses  his  conviction,  that  this  amount 
would  fully  indemnify  the  Company  for  all  ex? 
penses  to  which  they  might  be  exposed  from  their 
connexion  with  the  Vizier  ;  and  that  prince  had, 
he  was  assured,  perfect  ability  to  make  this  annual 
disbursement,  without  suffering  in  either  his  con- 
yenience  or  dignity. 

Hydjer  Beg  Khan  acquiesced  in  this  arrange? 
ment ;  with  a  declaration,  however,  that  he  relied 
Toponthe  justice  of  the  British  government,  and  its 
re£:ard  for  the  interest  of  his  master,  to  diminish 
the  ex:picnses  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Com- 
pany's troops,  in  his"  dominions  by  a  recall  of  part 
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of  tiiem  whenever  policy  or  convenience  should 
warrant. 

Lord  Comwallis^  in  his  letter  to  the  Vizier^ 
made  a  promise  to  the  eflFect  of  the  expectation  ex* 
presaed  by  Hyder  Beg  Khan  ;  but,  in  his  minute 
on  the  subject,  he  acknowledges,  that  he  could  not 
foresee  a  period  when  such  a  measure  could  with 
prudence  be  accomplished. 

His  lordship^  in  this  very  able  minute,  took  a 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  connexion  betweai  the 
Company  and  the  Vizier ;  and  the  line  of  conduct 
which,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Eng- 
lish government  to  pursue  toward  that  prince, 
with  the  object  of  improving  and  preserving  the 
alliance. 

"  The  connexion/'  he  observes,  ^^  between  him 
(the  Vizier)  and  the  Company  now  stands  upon 
the  only  basis  calculated  to  render  it  permanent* 
We  imdertake  the  defence  of  his  country ;  and  in 
return  he  agrees  to  defray  the  real  expenses  in- 
curred by  an  engagement  of  so  much  value  to 
himself.  The  internal  administration  of  his  affitirs 
is  left  to  his  exclusive  management ;  and  my  atten^ 
tion  will  be  constantly  directed  to  the  preservation 
of  this  system,  whilst  the  Vizier  continues  to  fulfil 
the  stipulations  into  which  he  has  entered. 

^^  By  this  declaration  of  a  non-interference  in  the 
detail  of  the  Vizier*s  government,  I  do  not  mean  to 
preclude  myself,  or  this  board,  from  making  re- 
presentations to  him  on  the  subject  of  his  adminis* 
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tration^  whenever  it  may  be  essentially  necessary  t 
or  of  proposing  to  the  Vizier  any  general  arran^^e* 
menty  of  importance  to  ihe^  interests  of  both 
governments :  mutual  convenience  may  render  such 
propositions  expedient ;  and  on  these  grcwnds  only 
they  ought  to  be  made.  The  board  will  also^  I  ima^ 
gine^  see  a  necessity  of  giving  their  countenance 
to  the  ^abob  Hyder  Beg  Khan,  or  whoever  may 
be  the  acting  minister  of  the  Vizier.  At  present 
he  possesses  the  entire  confidence  of  his  master, 
who  is  anxious  to  procure  for  him  the  avowed  pro- 
tection of  this  government.  I  made  no  difficulty 
in  assuring  the  Nabob  Hyder  Beg  Khan>  that  he 
might  depend  upon  the  support  of  this  government 
whilst  he  served  his  master  with  fidelity,  governed 
the  country  with  justice  and  humanity,  and  strictly 
adhered  to  the  engagements  formed  with  the 
honourable  Company." 

L«d  ComwjL,  Lm  d,e  iofon».tion  whioh  h. 
had  obtained,  was  too  well  aware  of  the  private 
character  of  the  Vizier  not  to  be  sensible  of  the 
indispensable  necessity  which  existed  for  giving  a 
decided  support  to  the  minister  Hyder  Beg  Khan> 
and  to  those  who  were,  like  him,  favourable  to  the 
fiiendship  which  had  been  established  between  the 
two  states  :  and  the  sentiments  he  recorded  upon 
this  point  prove  in  the  fullest  manner^  that,  if  an 
emergency  had  happened,  no  apprehension  of 
the  great  responsibility  to  be  incurred  by  a  de- 
parture from  the  prescribed  system  of  non-inter- 
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ierence  and  neutrality  would  have  deterred  him 
from  the  adoption  of  those  decided  measures  of 
practical  policy  which  he]  might  have  deemed, 
under  the  actual  condition  of  afiairs»  best  calculated 
to  promote  the  interests  and  security  of  the  empire 
committed  to  his  charge.  His  intentions,  indeed, 
upon  this  point,  as  well  as  the  reasons  upon  which 
they  were  founded,  are  explicitly  stated  in  the  able 
minute  before  cited. 

*^The  Board  are  well  informed,*^  he  observes, 
^^  that  the  administration  of  affairs  in  the  Oude 
government  depends  entirely  .  upon  the  minister ; 
that  the  Vizier  himself  takes  no  farther  concern  in 
it  than  to  give  the  sanction  of  his  name  and  au- 
thority to  the  acts  of  his  servants  ;  and  that  such 
is  his  disinclibation  to  every  thing  that  has  the 
appearance  of  business,  that  even  this  formality  is 
not  complied  with,  on  his  part,  without  reluctance. 
The  Vizier  himself  being  proj^ise  to  an  extreme, 
and  little  solicitous  concerning  the  mode  of  obtain- 
ing funds  to  jsupply  his  habits  of  dissipation  ;  the 
Company  must  rather  look  to  the  minister  than  to 
him  for  the  punctual  performance  of  his  engage- 
ment. Exposed  as  he  is  to  the  effects  of  caprice 
and  intrigue,  it  is  impossible  to  deterinine  how  long 
the  Nabob -Hyder  Beg  Khan  may  continue  to  pos- 
sess the  confidence  of  the  Vizier. 

*^  The  embaJrassments  attending  his  situation  are 
many  ;  as  he  will  find  it  difficult,  if  the  idea  which 
I  have  formed  of  his  master  s  character  is  just,  to 
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combine  the  two  objects  of  conciliating  the^esteem 
and  aflection  of  the  Nabob,  and  establishing  a  sys- 
tem-of  government  calculated  to  promote  His  true 
interests.  I  forbear  to  expatiate  further  on  this 
subject,  and  only  hope,  that  no  occurrence  will 
ever  hiaj^en  to  compel  this  government  to  interfere 
between  the  Vizier  and  his  acting  minister,  or  to 
give  countenance  to  the  latter  against  the  approba- 
tion of  the  former/' 

These  were  the  principal  features  of  the  only 
arrangement  of  political  importance  which  took 
place  with  the  Vizier  of  Oude  during  Lord  Com- 
wallis's  administration  of  the  Company's  affairs  in 
India.  Its  operation  was  perhaps  as  happy  as  the 
personal  character  of  Asuph  ud  Do wlah  admitted  of 
its  being;  but  the  indolence,  dissipation,  and. ex- 
travagance of  that  prince  created  a  constant  em- 
barrassment in  his  affairs,  and  rendered  it  often 
difficult  for  him  to  fulfil  his  engagements  with  the 
Company  ;  of  the  value  of  whose  aid  and  protec- 
tion he  appears  always  to  have  become  least  sen- 
sible when  the  tranquil  state  of  his  dominions 
proved  most  forcibly  the  benefits  of  the  alliance. 

Until  the  last  year  of  his  lordship's  admini*- 
stration,  peace  existed  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  which  enabled  his  lordship  to  employ  the 
whole  of  the  British  force  in  India  against  Tippoo 
Sultaun,  and  to  avoid  the  increase  of  military  esta- 
blishment which  must  have  been  made,  if  it  had  been 
requisite,  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  exposed 

Vol.  I.  I 
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partfl  of  our  posneasioiis  tigfoiist  the  possible  ^ttack§ 
of  France^  or  to  havp  equipped  armaments  agp.mat 
tba  coloniei  mA  potsesniona  of  tb^t  nt^te  or  iti 
allies. 

When  the  account  of  wai»  between,  Frapce  ai^ 
£nglaiid  reached  ludia,  Pondioherry  wa»  itnin^^ 
diately  atttu^k^d^  and  taken,  by  an  $u*fny  from  Fort 
St.  George,  mider  the  commander  of  the  forces  of 
that  presidency,  Major-general  Sir  John  Brathwait^, 
The  Marquess  had  hastened  from  Fort  William 
to  take  the  direction  of  this  service }  but  did  not 
reach  the  coast  till  it  was  accomplished.  He  did 
not  retm*u  to  Bengal,  but  sailed  for  !Snglan4  w  th^ 
month  of  August,  1793. 

The  extraordinary  success  which  attended  Lord 
Oomwallis*8  administration  of  the  affairs  of  British 
India  is  no  doubt  to  be  attributed  in  a  considerable 
degree  to  the  manly  spirit,  sound  judgment,  and 
unshaken  firmness,  which  distinguish^  his  cha^ 
racter.  But  a  retrospect  to  the  former  history  of 
India  will  enable  us  to  discover  a  $tiU  more  powerful 
eause  of  success  in  the  exercise  of  those  great  civil 
and  military  powers,  which,  according  to  the  aqt  of 
1784,  was  vested  in  the  Governor-general.  It  was 
die  possession  of  these  powers  which  enabled  him 
to  unite,  with  such  effect  to  tbe  pjfomotion  of 
every  object  in  his  administration,  the  efforts  of  th^ 
hidieito  divided  and  distracted  local  authorities  of 
British  India ;  and  the  active  couti*ol  and  direction 
which  he  assumed  over  the  subordinate  presidencies 
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pf  Fort-  St  George  aud  Bombay,  during  the  whplfe 
of  his  government,  placed  their  means  and  rf  sou^ce^ 
as  much  at  his  immediate  command  as  those  of 
Bengal.  .  . 

Th^  impression  originally  made  upon  the  minds 
of  the  native  princes  of  India  by  the  rank  and  cha- 
racter of  Lord  Comwallis  was  confirmed  hy  their 
pbservation  of  his  extended  powers.  Their  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
British  nation  in  India,  with  an  awe  and  respect 
which  they  had  never  felt  for  it  before.  Thp 
manner  in  which  his  lordship  drew  forth  the 
strength  and  resources  of  the  British  govempient  to 
the  reduction  pf  Tippoo  Sultaun  excited  sentiments 
of  equal  astonishment  and  alarm ;  and  the  success  of 
that  war,  combined  with  the  great  addition  of 
strength,  of  territpry,  and  of  reputation,  which  its 
termination  brought  to  the  English  government, 
^hile  it  extorted  the  admirat:ion  of  all  the  native 
powers  of  India,  raised  their  fears ;  nor  was  it  pos- 
sible that  these,  the  result  of  actual  events,  could  be 
removed  by  anj  disiplay  of  moderation,  which  ii| 
itself  implieda  sense  of  the  superiority  which  formed 
the  just  ground  of  their  apprehensions. 

The  Indian  government  in  England  could  not  be 
insensible  to  the  probable  effects  of  the  gi'eait 
changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  state  of 
British  India.  They  had  seen  (perhaps  with  regret) 
that  events,  beyond  their  control,  had  forced  the 
Marquess  to  a  decided  departure  from  the  pacific 

I  2 
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system  of  forbearance  and  neutrality  ^hich  they 
had  believed  practicable,  and  had  so  earnestly  re- 
commended to  his  pursuit ;  and  that  in  opposition 
to  views  which  they  had  taken  of  their  interests, 
their  territories  had  been  greatly  increased,  and  their 
political  relations  been  much  extended,  during  his 
administration. 

The  admission  of  the  necessity  which  forced 
Lord  Comwallis  into  a  course  of  measures  so  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  and  policy  of  the  government  at 
home  does  not  appear  to  have  been  followed  by  a 
conclusion,  that  the  same  causes  might  again  pro- 
duce the  same  eflFect;  and  a  general  impression 
would  appear  to  have  been  at  this  period  received 
in  England,  that  his  exertions  had  placed  the  affairs 
of  the  Company  on  the  true  footing  of  security  and 
strength  which  had  been  so  long  desired;  and  that 
nothing  was  requisite  but  mild,  moderate,  and  con- 
ciliatory councils  in  the  local  authorities  to  secure 
the  lasting  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  the  British 
possessions  in  India.  This  error  seems  more  ex- 
traordinary, when  we  consider  the  actual  state  of 
every  native  power  in  India,  as  represented  in  those 
authentic  public  documents  which  have  been  cited 
in  this  concise  narrative  of  his  lordship's  admi- 
nistitttion. 


CHAPTER  III. 


ADMINISTRATION  OP  SIR  JOHN  SHORE. 


State  of  Affairs  favourable  to  the  Security  of  the  British  Govera- 
ment.— Great  political  Changes  during  this  Administration* 
—Retrospect  of  the  Guarantee  Treaty  proposed  by  Marquess. 
Cornwalli?. — Court  of  Poonah  refuses  to  accede  to  this. — 
The  Nizam  anxious  for  a  separate  Treaty  of  Guarantee.—' 
Reasons  of  Sir  John  Shore  against  this.— Hostile  Disposition 
of  the  Court  of  Poonah. — Causes  of  the  Quarrel  between  that 
Court  and  the  Nizam. — Tippoo  threatens, to  attack  the 
Nizam. — ^The  Governorrgeneral  resolves  not  to  assist  this 
Prince. — View  of  the  Policy  pursued  on  this  Occasion.— 
Convention  of  Kurdlah. — British  Influence  at  the  Court  of 
Hyderabad  greatly  impaired. — Rebellion  Of  the  Son  of  the 
Nizam. — French  Corps  in  the  Nizam's  Service  much  encou- 
raged at  this  Time. — ^Death  of  the  Paishwah. — ^Consequences 
of  this  Event. — Failure  of  the  Treaty  with  the  Nabob  of  the 
Camatic. — Proposed  Modification  pf  that  Treaty  rejected  by 
the  Nabob. — ^Vie\r  of  the  Affairs  of  Oude. — ^New  Treaty 
with  the  Vizier. — ^Invasion  of  Zemaun  Shah. — Invasion  from 
the  Northern  Tribes  considered. — System  of  Policy  pursued 
in  this  Administration. 

Sir  John  Shore,  a  most  respectable  civil  servant  of 
the  Company^  who  had  recommended  himself  to 
the  favour  and  notice  of  the  court  of  directors  by  a 
aeries  of  important  services  in  India^  yvos  appointed 
to  succeed  the  Marquess  Comwallis  as  Governor- 
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general  there ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
pected by  the  authorities  in  England,  that  all  the 
great  advantages  obtained  by  his  lordship  would 
be  confirmed  and  improved  by  the  local  knowledge, 
industry^  and  ability,  of  his  sucassson 

^rhe  state  of  the  diflferent  native  powers  of  India 
at  the  period  when  Sir  John  Shore  took  charge  of 
the  supreme  government,  as  already  described,  cer- 
tainly did  not  promise  a  very  long  exemption  from 
hostilities  ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  condition  of 
the  Company's  aflfairs  was)  in  every  respect  free 
from  danger.  The  English  government  had  at  no 
period  been  so  strong  in  actual  military  force  and 
resources.  Its  principal  enieniiy,  Tippoo,  was  much 
reduced.  The  Soubahdar  of  the  Deckan,  the  most 
important  of  all  its  allies,  was  firm  to  his  engage- 
ments, and  disposed  to  the  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment of  the  friendship  which  had  been  established 
between  him  and  the  Company ;  and  the  Mahrattas, 
though  their  jealousy  had  been  evidently  much  ex- 
cited by  the  success  of  its  arms,  and  the  extension 
of  its  territories  and  political  relations,  regarded 
that  state  with  a  respect  and  apprehension  likely  to 
make  them  cautious  how  they  offended  it. 

It  is  of  great  consequence  to  consider  how  far 
the  course  of  policy  which  Sir  John  Shore  thought 
it  his  duty  to  pursue  affected  this  state  of  aflTairs ; 
and  to  what  extent  the  favomable  impressions  ex- 
isting among  the  native  powers,  which,  in  an  em- 
pire like  that  of  British  Indiar,  have  a  value  beyond 
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force,  were  altered  by  the  measures. of  his  govern- 
ment. 

Although  Sit*  John  Shore  engaged  in  no  vrsLt, 
his  administration  was  marked  by  political  changes 
in  the  state  of  India  of  great  importance ;  and 
which  merit  particular  attention,  from  the  impos- 
sibility of  forming  any  just  opiniob  of  subsequent 
ercnts  without  a  clear  and  distinct  knowledge  of 
thos?  changes  by  which  they  were  immediately 
preceded  and  produced.  The  political  event  of 
most  consequence  was  the  rupture  between  the 
Nizam  and  Mahrattas.  In  order  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  interference  by  which  the  British 
government  attempted  to  prevent  this  rupture,  it 
wiU  be  necessary  to  trace  in  a  cursory  manner  the 
changes  which  took  place  in  the  courts  of  Hydera- 
bad and  Poonah  from  the  peace  at  Seringapatam 
to  the  disgraceful  convention  of  Kurdlah,  which 
may  be  considei*ed  as  having  annihilated,  for  the 
moment,  the  independence  of  the  Nizam's  go- 
vernment. 

The  Marquess  Comwallis,  soon  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war  with  Tippoo  Sultaun,  made  an 
endeavour,  in  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  of  alliance 
with  the  Nizam  and  Paishwah,  to  reduce  into  an 
explicit  and  definite  form  those  articles  by  which  it 
was  generally  agreed  that  the  contracting  powers 
should  guarantee  to  each  other,  against  any  future 
attacks  of  the  Sultaun,  the  territories  which  they 
actually  possessed  at  the  termination  of  the  war. 
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His  lordship,  in  a  letter*  to  the  resident  at 
Poonah,  states  his  opinion  respecting  the  great 
importance  of  this  arrangement,  and  also  defines 
the  principle  upon  which  he  conceives  this  treaty 
should  he  framed. 

^^  The  allies/'  he  observes,  "  are  bound  to  gua- 
rantee against  Tippoo  the  territories  that  each  of 
them  might  possess  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war ; 
but  it  must  always  be  adverted  to,  that  the  stipula- 
tion is  merely  defensive,  and  cannot  operate,  imless 
Tippoo  should  attack  either  of  them  without  just 
provocation, 

"  It  must  therefore  be  clearly  expressed  in  the 
treaty  of  guarantee,  that  in  case  any  difference  should 
arise  between  one  of  the  latter  and  Tippoo,  the 
other  allies  are  to  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  such  difference  shall 
be  fiiUy  communicated  to  them,  in  order  that  they 
may  give  their  opinion  and  advice,  and  endeavour 
to  settle  it  by  a  temperate  negotiation,  and  that 
they  shall  not  be  considered  as  bound  to  take  up 
arms  in  his  favour  until  they  are  convinced  that  he 
has  justice  on  his  side,  and  all  measures  of  con- 
ciliation shall  have  proved  fruitless. 

^^  Should  a  rupture  become  unavoidable,  the  in^ 
terest  and  safety  of  the  contracting  powers  will  be 
so  evidently  and  deeply  involved  in  the  event,  that 
it  would  be  highly  injudicious  in  them  to  limit 

*  The  rth  of  August,  1792. 
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their  exertions  in  endeavouring  to  bring  it  to  a 
speedy  and  honourable  conclusion;  and  it  must, 
consequently,  be  stipulated  that  the  whole  force  of 
each  state  is  to  be  employed  for  that  purpose. 

"  The  distress  and  danger  of  the  party  that  may 
be  attacked  being  entitled  to  the  greatest  attention 
from  the  other  inembers  of  the  alliance,  it  ought  to 
be  underatood  and  settled,  that,  whilst  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  preparing  their  whole  force  to 
take  the  field,  every  immediate  assistance  that  may 
be  practicable  should  be  aflForded  with  such  troops 
as  may  be  in  actual  readiness  for  service." 

Lord  Comwallis  subsequently  framed  a  schedule 
of  a  treaty  upon  these  principles,  which  he  trans- ' 
mitted  to  the  courts  of  Hyderabad  and  Poonah.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  detail  the  articles  proposed,  as  it 
was  never  concluded ;  but  it  is  of  importance  to  no- 
tice the  general  causes  which  led"  to  the  defeat 
of  an  arrangement,  stipulated  by  prior  engage- 
ments, and  in  every  respect  essential  to  the  inte- 
rests and  security' of  the  British  goveriiment  arid 
its  allies. 

At  the  period  when  this  proposition  was  first 
made  to  the  comt  of  Hyderabad,  the  Nizam  had  re- 
ferred to  the  British  government  a  dispute  ^  which 

*  The  dispute  referred  to  the  English  government  related  to 
some  claims  made  by  Tippoo  on  the  Nizam's  dependant,  the 
Nabob  of  Kernoul. 
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had  occurred  between  him  and  Tippob ;  and,  with 
that  puerility  and  petulance  which  too  often  charac* 
terize  a  native  court,  had  demanded,  as  the  condition 
of  consent  to  the  proposition  of  Lord  Comwallis,  the 
interference  and  support  of  the  English  govi^mment 
for  its  settlement.  He  was,  however,  soon  rendered 
sensible  of  the  folly  and  unreasonableness  of  such  a 
demand^  and  ihade  every  reparation  in  his  power^ 
by  a  full  and  unqualified  assent  to  the  proposed 
treaty* 

.  The  Conduct  of  the  court  of  Poonkh  was  very 
different :  it  treated  tibe  guarantee  proposed  by  the 
English  government  with  delay  and  evasion,  clearly 
proving  1  desite  of  being  relieved  altogether  froia 
engagements  that  might  have  the  futUre  effect  of 
limitilig  or  counteracting  the  designs  which  it  che^ 
rished  against  Tippoo  and  the  Nizam.  Acting  upon 
these  principles^  a  cdunler-proposition  was  given  in 
by  Nanah  Fumavese)  minister  of  the  Poonah  stat^i 
to  the  British  resident }  which,  after  some  discus** 
sion,  was  deemed  altogether  inadmissible,  and  was 
rejected.  This  engagement  included,  among  oth^ 
artitles,  a  recognition,  oni  the  part  of  the  allies,  of 
claims  of  the  Poonah  govemmebt  upon  Tippoo  for 
chout"*^,  whieh  was  not  authoriied  by  the  tit^ak^ 
tions  of  the  treaty  of  Seringapatam.  The  Nizam, 
while  he  declared  his  perfect  readiness  to  consent 

*  A  fourth  of  the  revenues,  exacted  As  tribute. 
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to  the  proposition  made  by  Lord  Corhirallis^  waH 
positive  in  the  refuSsal  of  his  acquiescence  in  the 
engagement  proposed  by  the  Paish^ah, 

After  a  vexatiotiis  ^nd  pik)€rastinate<l  negotiation! 
the  project  of  a  treaty  was  altogether  abandoned^ 
and  the  British  goverirtnent  contented  itself  with  a 
declaration,  that  it  was  satisfied  With  the  verbal  ac- 
quiescence of  the  Niz^m ;  and  a  vagui^  promfise  by 
[  the  Pobnah  state,  which  conveyed  no  more  than 
that  it  would  always  be  ready  to  act  agreeably  to 
existing  engagements .  The  Nizatti  y  throughout  the 
lattet  part  of  this  negotiation,  showed  great  anxiety 
for  the  conclusion  of  a  separate  treaty  of  guarantee^ 
He  argued,  with  mutrh  apparent  justice^  thiat  the 
^lure  erf  one  of  three  parties  in  the  fulfilment  df 
its  engagements  was  no  reason  why  the  other  two 
should  neglect  their  faith,  or  sacrifice  the  pl^posed 
advantages.  It  was  also  urged,  •that  the  conclnsion 
df  the  treaty  with  the  Nizam  Would  be  the  most 
'  Mttaiti  mode  of  bringing  the  court  of  Poonah  to 
Cdiisent  to  that  necessary  measure. 

These  arguments,  however^  had  no  weight  with 
Kr  John  Shore>  who  thought  it  more  prudent  td 
kise  the  benefits  ^f  ato  arrangement  which  h!^d 
dj^e&t^d  to  hid  predecessor  ei»sential  to  the  security 
^d  tranqUilKty  of  the  possessions  of  the  allies  Hfean 
to  incur  any  hazard  of  giving  oflfence  to  the  Mah- 
rattas,  whose  jealousy  he  conceived  would  be  further 
excited  by  the  formation  of  any  new  engagement. 
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which  should  improve  or  consolidate  the  alliance 
between  the  English  government  and  the  Nizam.    . 

Before  stating  the  causes  of  the  war  between  the 
Nizam  and  Mahrattas,  it  will  be  necessary  to: re- 
mark the  temper  of  those  states  towards  the  British 
govemtnent,  previous  to  its  commencement.  That 
of  the  Nizam's  court  is  fully  described  in  a  de-. 
spatch  *  addressed  to  the  Governor-general  by  the 
resident  f  at  Hyderabad,  wherein  he  states  his  con- 
viction, that  the  circumstances  in  which  the  court 
of  Hyderabad  was  then  placed,  and  the  character 
of  those  by  whom  it  was  ruled,  afibrded  an  oppor- 
tunity which  it  was  wise  and  politic  to  use,  to  esta- 
blish an  ascendancy  in  its  councils, .  which  would 
enable  us  to  command  its  future  exertions^  and  to 
benefit  from  its  resom'ces  under  any  events  that 
could  occur. 

^^  Should,  however,"  Sir  John  Kennaway  observes, 
"such  an  alliance,  and  the  kind  of  interference 
above  alluded  to,  be  deemed  improper,  and  the 
limits  to  which  it  is  at  present  confined  be  consi- 
dered as  sufficient ;  the  friendship  and  confidence  in 
us,  which  has  been  so  happily  established  in  his  go- 
vernment, and  the  reliance  which  the  Nizam;  must 
ultimately  place  on  the  Company,  for  checking  any. 
hostile   league  which   the   Mahrattas   may   fornq^ 

♦  Uiider  date  the  1st  of  January,,1794.^ 
tSir  John  Kennaway, 
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against  the  rights'  or  dignity  of  his  government, 
will,  I  imagine,  prevent  his  engaging  in  any  mea- 
sures to  our  prejudice,  and  induce  him  even  to  be 
guarded  in  adopting  any,  of  which  our  very  marked 
and  pointed  disapprobation  may  be  expressed.** 

The  whole  of  the  last  political  despatch  of  this 
distinguished  public  officer  is  conclusive  as  to  the 
temper  of  the  Nizam  at  this  period ;  and  shows  in 
^he  clearest  manner  the  nature  of  those  expectations 
of  aid  and  support  which  he  had  been  led  by  the 
whole  tehour  of  Lord  Cornwallis's  policy  to  expect 
from  the  British  government,  in  the  event  of  his 
being  exposed  to  an  attack  from  the  Mahratta 
states. 

The  disposition  of  the  court  of  Poonah  towards 

the   British   government  was   not  more  *  strongly 

marked  by  its  refusal  to  conclude  the  guarantee 

treaty  than  by  the  extreme  jealousy  which  it  shewed 

of  our  connexion  with  the  Nizam ;  and  the  resent- 

ment  which,  in  consequence,  it  openly  entertained 

agaihst  the  latter.     The  councils  of  the  Paishwah 

were  at  this  period  much  swayed  by  Madhajee  Sin- 

dia^  who  was  known  to  cherish  views  hostile  to  the 

general   peace   of  India,  over   which  it   was   his 

avowed   ambition    to    re-establish    the   Mahratta 

authority.   '  In  a  conference  with  the  agent  of  the 

Nizam  at  Poonah,  that  chief  did  not  hesitate  to 

state,  in  the  most  public  manner,  his  dislike  to  the 

guarantee  treaty ;  and  to  advise  the  Nizam  not  to 

enter  into  any  such  engagement  with  the  British 
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goyexnw^t,  of  wlxose  intentions  he  entertained  the 
greatest  suspicions. 

Sjr  Charles  Mallet^  in  ^  despatch  to  the  Gpv^morr 
ipejieral^y  noticed  these  intrigues  of  Madhajee  Sinr 
dia,  b^tj,  at  the  sapie  time^  represented  Nt^nah  Furr 
navese  ^  yery  ayerse  to  the  violei^t  counseb  and 
language  of  that  chief,  thinking  him  desirous  of 
subverting  his  authority^  and  establishing  his  Qwn> 
as  more  equal  to  the  task  of  counteracting  the  danr 
gerous  increase  of  our  power, 

Jn  a  subse(|i]ent  despatch  f  Sir  Charles  states  his 
cpnyiction>  that  no  possible  opening  should  be  giyen 
to  the  encroc^^hing  spirit  of  the  court  of  Poonah^ 
^^  which/'  he  observes,  "  notwithstanding  our  unir 
form  firmness  and  candour  throughout  niy  whole 
ministry,  continues  to  contemplate  the  mightiness 
qf  our  power  with  a  jealousy  unwarrantablci  btit  in 
the  consciousness  of  its  own  principles,  and  its 
inability  to  give  others  the  credit  due  to  purei: 
naotives." 

This  opinion  respecting  the  temper  of  the  court 
pf  Poonah  was  fully  corroborated  by  every  measure 
adopted  by  that  government ;  as  ^ell  as  by  the  laur 
guage  of  those  who  influenced  its  councils,  which 
is  described  in  several  despatches  from  the  resident^ 
about  this  period,  to  have  been  pf  a  nature  very 
inin^ical  to  th(e  British  government,     Madhajee 

♦  The  14tli  of  October,  1794..      '  ^  ^ '  " 
t  The  24th  of  July,  1794. 
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$ifidia  is  indeed  particularly  stated  t0  have.  a?ow^ 
(^enly  his  reliance  on  Tipppo  as  a  couigterpoiie  1}q 

W)ia4;  has  hef«  stated  M\j  p? ot^  tjiat,  imm^ 

diat^ly  before  the  oceui^nce  0f  the  rapture  hett^^^n 

the  Nisiam  and  the  Mahrattas^  the  former  e»t^ 
tQiqed  the  post  friendly  disposition  tpwaifds  th^ 
]^ritish  governments  QU  the  gopd  faith  9»d  aineef  ity 
of  which  he  was  di^poipd  tQ  place  jevery  T^Wanoe  j 
^^A  that  h§  consequently  rejoioed  at  the  eventp 
which  had  e^tahlished  its  great  ascendimcy  ip  th^ 
political  scale  of  the.  penipsida  of  India  i  whereat 
the  latter  had  viewed  our  success  with  alann^  aiid 
eonteniplated  the  actual  state  of  oi|r  power  with  a 
de^ee  of  jealoiisy  which  apprpsdunated  to  hpstility^ 

With  such  feelings^  the  Mahr^tta  states  were 
lihiely  to  seek  every  opportunity  of  dipiinjishii^g  that 
power  s  a^d  there  can  he  no  douht  that,  in  the  re-r 
duction  of  the  Ni^am^  they  contemplated  thifi  ob^? 
j  ect  as  well  as  their  own  ag^'andizement. 

Jt  is  unnecesfsqry  to  enter  iuto  a  detail  of  th^ 
grounds  in  whieh  the  rupture  between  the  Niiaaiii  ^ 
and  the  Mahrattas  originated.  The  seed§  qf 
quarrel  e^sl^ed  in  the  nature  of  their  political  rela^ 
tions.  An  uaaettled  account  was  always  pending 
between  them ;  the  Nifsam  owed  arreai^  of  ehonti 
thi$  amQunt  of  which  was  waggerated  hy  one  party, 
and  perhaps  under-estimated  by  the  other.  But 
this  was  not  the  only  claim  to  be  adjusted.  The 
artful  policy  of  the  Mahrattas  had  taught  them  to 
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subdue  the  other  nations  of  India  in  the  mode  best 
suited  to  their  habits  and  genius.  They  did  not^ 
like  other  conquerors,  endeavour  to  establish  their 
authority  in  an  open  manner;  but  commenced  by 
obtaining  a  cession  of  a  part  of  the  annual  reyenue 
of  particular  provinces  ;  and  this  the  indolent  arid 
declining  Mahomedan  governments  were  glad  to 
grant  to  these  a'ctive  freebooters,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  an  exemption  from  the  desolation  to 
which  their  territories  were  exposed  by  predatopj^ 
inroads.  These  concessions,  however,  only  gene- 
rated further  denmnds,  and  the  establishment  of 
other  claiitos,  on  the  part  of  the  Mahrattas.  They 
proceeded  to  assert  a  right  to  collect,  through  their 
own  officers,  an  equal  share  of  the  produce  of  some 
provinces,  and  a  duty  upon  the  revenue  of  others. 
This  led  to  vexatious  interference  in  the  internal 
management  of  the  country,  supported  by  a  large 
and  corrupt  body  of  revenue  officers. 

The  mixed  nature  of  this  connexion  was  particu- 
larly suited  to  the  character  of  the  Mahratta  nation, 
«  which  subsisted  as  a  confederacy  of  military  states 
almost  entirely  by  plunder ;  and  as,  from  their  con- 
stitution, they  were  constantly  liable  to  changes  of 
fortune,  it  became  important  that  they  should  be 
able  to  abandon,  at  a  period  of  weakness,  without 
any  resignation  of  right,  those  advantages  which 
their  predecessors  had  obtained.  Hence  they  have 
often  been  known  to  unite,  in  order  to  enforce 
payment  of  large  arrears  of  claims  which,  from 
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their    internal  divisions^    had    laid    dormant    for 
years. 

The  government  of  the  Nizam  had  been  for  a 
short  time  completely  under  their  influence.  The 
Nizam's  former  minister^  Rukeen  ud  Dowlah,  had 
at  one  period  acted  more  at  their  command  than  at 
that  of  his  master  * ;  and  the  whole  administration 
of  his  successor^  Azeem  ul  Omrah/had  been  ja 
struggle  to  emancipate  his  government  from  this 
thraldom.  Events  had  favoured  his  endeavours ; 
and  before  the  revival  of  the  alliance  with  the 
^English  government  in  1788^  he  had  succeeded  to 
a  considerable  extent.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt^ 
that  the  hope  of  accomplishing  this  favourite  ob-^ 
Ject  was  one  of  the  principal  motives  that  led  him 
to  advise  the  Nizam  to  divest  himself  of  all  those 
alarms  and  prejudices  which  that  prince  had  ever 
entertained  of  the  designs  of  the  British  govern- 
ment ;  and  to  seek  in  its  good  faith  and  friendship 
that  powerful  aid  and  support^  which^  in  the  actual 
state  of  India,  was  necessary  to  the  security,  tran- 
quillity, and  independence  of  his  country. 
.  Directed  by  the  same  principles  which  had  led 
him  to  form  the  alliance  with  Marquess  Comwallis, 
the  Nizam  most  earnestly  solicited  the  interference 
of  the  English  government,  to  prevent  the  extre- 

♦  The  subserviency  of  that  minister  to  the  views  of  the  Mah« 
rattas  has  generally  been  considered  one  of  the  chief  causes 
which  induced  the  Nizam  to  put  him  to  death.    . 

Vol.  I.  K 
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mities  which  he  apprehended  from  the  condact  and 
military  preparations  of  the  Mahrattas ;  and  though 
the  chief  officers  of  his  court  Itcted^  upon  this  occa- 
sion^ in  that  weak  aiid  tmdecided  maimer  which  h 
liattiral  to  almost  all  the  tiatiTes>  thare  canndt  exist 
a  doubt|  from  evoy  cTidence  upon  this  subject^ 
that  the  Nizam  would  have  readilj  pledged  himself 
to  abide  by  the  decisioh  of  the  British  govemmeM 
on  the  dbpute  between  him  and  the  Paishwah  s  pro- 
vided he  had  been  assured  that  the  latter  state 
would  adopt  measures  to  make  its  decision  respected. 

The  Mahrattas,  on  the  other  hand^  received  the 
proffered  mediation  of  the  English  governm^^t^ 
from  the  first,  with  evasion  and  inattention ;  and 
from  the  moment  they  Were  fully  satisfied  that  we 
had  no  intention  of  aiding  tibe  Nizam  further  than 
by  the  interposition  of  friendly  officesi  and  the  ex- 
pression of  earnest  solicitiMle  for  an  amicable  accom- 
modation between  the  two  parties^  they  treated  our 
interference  with  a  neglect  approaching  to  insult. 

The  Grovemor-general  was  fully  sensible  of  the. 
serious  injury  likely  to  arise  from  a  rupture  which 
might  be  said  to  commesice  in  the  annihilation  of 
the  most  important  of  the  political  relations  esta- 
blished by  his  predecessor  for  the  security  of  the 
British  interests  in  India.  He  was  also  aware,  that 
the  disputes  made  the  pretext  of  this  rupture  were 
easy  of  settlement,  and  were  only  a  cover  to  the  real 
designs  of  the  Mahrattas,  which  went  to  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  power  of  the  Nizam.     ^^  If,  **  Sir 
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John  Shoie  obaeryed*,  ^^  the  Mahrattag  ^hpuld  pro- 
ceed to  extremities  against  the  Nizajto^  it-^can  only 
Ife,  1  ^bink^  with*a  resolution  to  annihilate  thain-^ 
dependency  <if  hi»  authority  i  for,  notwithstanding 
the  sense  which  they  iiuty  entertain  of  their  supe^ 
riority  ii^  t^  ^eld,  I  see  nothing  in  the  articles  dis- 
puted between  the  two  states^  as  fsur  as  they  hay^ 
appeared,  th^t  does  i|ot  admit  of  adjustment ;  or  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  induce  them  to  maintain' the 
rumours  of  £(  war.  The  preparations  of  the  Nizam 
are  necessary  for  his  own  safety^  juid  may  contri- 
bute to  suspend  the  Paishwah's  resolution/' 

The  death  of  Madh^cQ  Sindia,  during  this  nego^ 
tiation,  was  an  event  most  favourable  to  the  effectual 
interference  of  the  British  government ;  and  the  Re- 
sident at  Poonah  expr^sed  his  opimon5  that  advan- 
tage might  be*  taken  of  an  occurrence  so  propitious; 
The  Governor-general  was,  however,  adverse  to  the 
incurring'  of  the  smallest  risk  of  offending  the 
Poonah  state,  hyiany  alteration  in  the  course  pf  po«- 
licy  which  had  been  pursued;  and  Doulut  Row 
Sindia,  who  succeeded  his  uncle,  hsi^stened  to  as- 
semble his  army  from  the  remotest  quarters  of  Hin- 
dustan ;  equally  with  a  view  of  strengthening  his 
personal  authority,  and  of  giving  himself  an  ascen*^ 
dency  in  the  confederacy  forming  against  the 
Nizam. 

Immediately  before  the  breaking  out  of  hostili- 

*  ♦  In  a  letter  dated  the  lat  of  October,  1794,  tp,the  resident 
at  Hyderabad. 
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ties  between  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam,  an 
alarm  of  a  very  serious  nature  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  British  government.  Tippoo  SultaunV 
active  spirit  of  hostility,  against  that  state  had  led 
him  to  comimence  intrigues  with  the  TVench  govern- 
ment, the  court  of  Hyderabad,  and  the  court  of 
Poonah,  almost  at  the  same  moment  that  he  con- 
dudcd  the  peace  of  Seringapatam.  He  now  assem- 
bled kn  army,  and  threatened  to  come  forward  asr 
ta  ally  of  the  Mahrattas  against  the  Nizam,  in  the 

•  ■  ■ 

expected  contest  between  those  states. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  became  a  questiofi, 
wlbat  part  the  British  government  was  to  act,  in  the 
event  of  this  extraordinary  occurrence;  and  the 
subject  was  fully  considered  by  the  Governor-ge^ 
neral,  who  resolved,  in  such  event,  not  to  aid  the 
Nizam.  The  chief  argimients  which  influenced 
Sir  John  Shore's  mind  upon  this  occasion  are  stated 
in  a  minute*,  which  merits  particular  notiecas  very 
foUy  dbctdating  the  principles  that  regulated  his 
coadttct  m  the  administration  of  the  political  affairs 
of  Ae  ^reat  empire  committed  to  his  charge. 

It  had  been  before  decided  that  we  should  talce 
no  part  in  the  existing  quarrel  between  the  Nizam 
"and  the  Mahrattas,  as  the  act  of  the  legislature  pro- 
hibited an  interference  which  would  necessarily  in- 
volve us  in  hostilities ;  but  when  it  appeared  pro- 

*  This  document,  dated  18th  February,  1795,  is  given  in 
Appendix,  No.  2. 
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bable  that  Tippoo  woidd  act  against  the  Nizani^ 
another  question  arose ;  in  consideriQg  which  the 
.Govemor*general  not  only  took  a  view  of  our  ge- 
neral engagements^  but  of  the  peculiar  claims  which 
the  Nizam  appeared  to  have  on  our  friendship  and 
prot^ion. 

That  prince^  it  vas  thought,  might  urge,  that  he 
was  by  treaty  entitled  to  the  aid  of  the  Company, 
as  well  as  the  Mahrattas,  if  Tippoo  attacked  him 
without  just  cause  or  provocation;  that  the.defec* 
tion  of  one  party  could  not  exonerate  the  other ; 
and  that,  so  far  from  being  justified  in  refusing  him 
aid  against  Tippoo,  it  was  incumbent  on  us  to  stand 
foith  and  compel  the  third  party  to  perform  its  stir 
pulations. 

^e  Nizam,  it  was  anticipated,  would  assert  th^t 
tb^' obligation  of  assistance,  as  stated  in  the  treaty, 
fwt^  clear,  and  admitted  of .  no  evasion ;  that  his  re- 
liance, in  making  the  treaty,  was  upon  our  good  faith, 
not  iq>on  that  of  the  JSiahrattas,  whose  treachery  h^ 
well  knew,  and  of  whom  he.  had  intimated  his  sus^ 
pidons  during  the  preliminary  negotiations ;  that,  at 
the  period  when  we  sought  his  alliance, .  the  con- 
nexion, was  so  essential  to  our  interests  that  we  must 
have  eptered  into  an  offensive  and  defensive  engage- 
ment in  general  terms,  if.  he  had  insisted  upon  it ; 
and  that  if  we  considered  ourselves  at  liberty  to  re^ 
nounce  the  performance  of  our  stipulations  because 
the  Mahrattas  had  violated  their  engagements,  pr 
for  other  reasons,  of  convenience  or  policy,  there 
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Was  an  end  to  that  faith  Which  is  the  basis  of  tr^a* 
ires,  as  stich  pretext  could  never  be  wantiiig  to 
authorize  a  departure  from  the  most  solemn  obfi*^ 
gations. 

Tippoo's  aggression,  tte  Nizam  Irotild  st&te^ 
must  be  with  or  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
Mahrattas ;  and  in  either  case  we  ought  to  oppose 
it:  but  more  particularly  if  that  prince  took  the 
field  as  the  ally  of  the  Paishwah;  for  that  would 
be  such  a  ^rect  and  insulting  Violation  of  th6 
treaty  as  we  were  bound  by  every. cohfiidei^tibA  of 
duty  and  honotii*  to  resent. 

The  Governor-general,  on  thfe  other  hand,  com 
ceived,  that  the  treaty  on  Which  the  Nizam's  claims 
to  aid  were  grounded  was  a  tripartite  engfeig^ent, 
which  supposed  a  continued  union  between  <the 
three  allied  powers :  that  such  tinion  was  essential 
to  its  continuance  in  any  ishape,  because  it  WaiS 
essential  to  the  perforoMmce  of  the  *Migations 
imposed  by  it;  and  a  War  between  two  rf  Vbe 
■parties,  therefore,  totally  changed  Ae  ^^tioUS 
of  all.  -    , 

A  junction  between  lippoo  and  on*  of  thfe  fwd 
parties  to  the  treaty,  w&s  to  be  judged.  Sir  3ohA 
Shore  thought,  with  reference  to  the  causes  of  hos^^ 
tiKties  between  the  two  fatties;  and  supposJftg 
that  the  injustice  of  the  war  between  the  Mahrattas 
and  the  Nizam  was  decidedly  on  one  side,  ahd  that 
Ae  other  was  cdmpelled  by  unprovoked  aggression^ 
self-preservation  would  justify  an  alliance  between 
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the  aggrieved  party  and  Tippoo  5  but  a  confederacy 
between  him  and  one  of  the  parties  to  the  triple 
alUan^^  grounded  on  ambitious  motives  against 
uioth^  pdJty^  would  no  doubt  be  a  gross  infrac* 
tion  of  the  treaty  by  diat  state  confederating  with 
Tippoo.  The  inference  from  this  reasoning  ap* 
peared  to  the  Governor-general  to  be  rather  against 
the  Nizam^  whose  advance  to  Beder^  if  not  an 
aggression^  was  certainly  with  a  view  of  interfering 
in  llie  internal  afiairs  of  the  Mahratta  government; 
all  the  bad  consequences  of  which  had  been  repeat- 
edly,  though  ineffectually,  stated  by  the  British 
resident  to  the  minister  at  the  court  of  Hyder- 
abad# 

Should  the  English  government  support  the 
Nizam  against  Tippoo,  if  the  latter  seized  the 
Importunity  of  a  war  between  the  former  and  the 
Mahrattas  to  attack  his  country  without  provoca- 
tion, we  should  necessarily  be  involved  in  a  war 
with  the  Mahrattas;  a  predicament  never  contem- 
plated in  the  triple  alliance.  The  stipulations  of 
that  affiance,  which  bound  the  English  government 
not  to  aid  the  enemies  of  either  state,  seemed  to 
impose  a  strict  neutraKty  on  that  government,  in 
<he  event  of  these  powers  being  at  war  with  each 
odier;  sue*  war  bmg  in  feet  a  temporary  sub- 
version of  the  principles  of  the  alliance.  The 
arguments  which  represented  the  treaty  of  Paun- 
gul  as  a  separate  treaty,  or  that  the  secession  of 
one  party  did  not  release  the  other  because  it  is  not 
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SO  expressed  in  that  treaty,  were,  Sir  Jahn  Shore 
thought,  quite  inadmissible.  The  alliance,  he 
conceived,  was  one  formed  by  three  parties,  not 
two,  and  to  be  maintained  by  their  joint  efforts ; 
and  not  to  admit  that  the  secession  of  one  party 
released  the  whole,  required,  in  his  opinion^  more 
thaii  ever  the  treaty  intended,  as  it  involved  the 
necessity,  or,  at  all  events,  the  risk  of  a  war  with 
one  of  the  parties  to  it;  a  caae  which  the  treaty 
never  supposed,  and  contrary,  indeed,  to  that  pre- 
sumption upon  which  all  its  stipulations  were 
founded. 

Though  the  occurrence  of  war  suspended  the 
operation  of  this  alliance,  the  return  of  pieace 
would,  in  the  Govemor-general's  opinion,  restore 
it  to  its  former  footing ;  and  it  was  his  intention, 
if  Tippoo  attacked  either  the  Nizam  or  the  Mah*- 
rattas  while  at  war  with  each  other,  to  call  upon 
the  third  party  to  perform  his  stipulations.  Such 
a  call  might,  he  conceived,  induce  the  two  parties 
at  war  to  make  peace;  or,  at  all  events,  would 
show  whether  Tippoo's  attack  was  in  concert  with 
one  of  the  allies,  and  establish  a  direct  breach  of 
the  treaty  against  that  ally  who  should  refuse  his 
aid  in  defence  of  the  party  attacked,  and  leave  the 
English  government  at  liberty  to  act  as  it  should 
think  proper.  But  the  Governor-general  did  not 
conceive  that  he  was  bound  to  assist  either  party, 
unless  peace  was  previously  concluded  between  th^ 
Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam, 
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The  Governor-general  did  not  expect  the  Nizam  W 1  ©  . 

would  ever  be  convinced  by  the  arguments  which  t^«^*^-^  * 
had  satisfied  his  own  mind  upon  this  question^  but 
feared  that  on  the  contrary  he  would  be  inclined  to 
view  our  neutrality  as  a  desertion  of  his  cause, 
which  ill  repaid  his  co-operation  with  us,  and  his 
anxiety  to  unite  with  us  by  the  closest  ties ;  and 
that  such  impression  upon  the  mind  of  a  prince  of 
the  Nizam's  political  character  would  be  likely 
to  make  him  in  future  an  enemy  to  the  British 
government. 

It  was  obvious  to  the  Governor-general,  at  this 
period,  that  the  Nizam,  imsupported  by  the  English 
government,  must  sink  under  the  combined  attack 
of  the  Mahrattas  and  Tippoo,  who  would  become 
more  dangerous  than  ever  by  this  change.  But 
when  he  contemplated  the  obstacles  which  pre- 
sented themselves  firom  the  vices  of  the  Niziam's 
administration;  the  impossibility  of  directing  his 
poUtics  without  usurping  his  government ;  the 
difficulty  of  making  any  impression  upon  the 
Mahrattas ;  the  comparative  facility  with  which 
they . could  injure  the  British  government;  the 
magnitude  of  the  resources  and  number  of  troops 
necessary  to  oppose  the  Mahrattas  and  Tippoo; 
and  the  inevitable  ruin  of  a  long- protracted  war, 
he  thought  the  inducement  to  support  the  Nizam, 
at  the  hazard  of  such  consequences,  ought  to  be 
much  stronger  than  the  apprehension  of  evils  from 
the  subversion  of  his  power. 
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In  the  event,  however,  of  the  Nizam's  power 
being  annihilated  by  a  combination  of  Tippoo  and 
the  Mahrattas,  the  Governor-general  thought  there 
was  as  great  a  probability  of  their  attaeldng  each 
other  as  of  their  uniting  in  an  invasion  of  the 
frontiers  of  the  Company.  Our  poiy:ical  estima- 
tion might,  he  conceived,  lose  something  in  the 
eyes  of  the  native  powers,  by  leaving  the  Nimm 
to  his  fate ;  but,  although  fully  aware  of  the  great 
value  of  opinion  to  the  British  government  iA 
India,  he  did  not  think  it  was  on  this  occasion  to 
foe  put  in  competitioxi  with  the  greaitar  evils  at- 
tending a  war  with  Tippoo  and  the  Mahrattai^ 
which  he  believed  would  be  the  certain  ilonsequeiice 
of  supporting  singly  the  Nizam  against  Tippoo^ 
if  that  prince  should  attaek  him  whilst  engaged 
in  hostility  with  the  Paishwah. 

Sir  John  Shore  appears  to  have  been  v^ 
fi^^sible  to  the  loss  of  refutation  sit  tihiis  mo^ 
menti  as  he  justly  concdved  t^at  the  conduct  of 
the  British  government,  in  resenting  the  4ittadi: 
upon  its  ally>  the  Riajah  of  Travan^ore>  and  the 
character  of  the  negotiation  by  which  tbe  wai* 
with  Tipi^o  was  temiinated,  had  gdined  us  At 
confidence  of  Our  allies,  and  estabtished  the  Britilll 
reputation  throtighout  India  foi^  good  fiiith,  £a*m^ 
ness,  and  moderation*  But  while  he  acknowledged 
the  advantage  of  such  impression,  he  conceived  it 
more  necessary  to  attend  to  considerations  of  self- 
preservation. 
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He  was  of  opinion^  that  whether  the  disputes 
b^ween  the  Nizam  and  Mahrattas  -were  to  bfe 
determined  for  the  present  by  war  or  negotiation, 
they  wouW  «nd  in  the  subjection  of  the  former  to 
the  latter ;  and,  consequently,  bring  a  great  acces- 
sion of  strength  to  the  Mahrattas,  whose  power 
he  thoi^ht  even  then  exorbitant ;  that  the  Niasam, 
ito  despair  of  the  support  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, -would  court  the  alliance  of  Tippoo ;  but  that 
their  union  Was  impracticable ;  and  that  if  the  latte* 
prince  attacked  the  Nizam  without  previous  con* 
cert  with  the  Mahrattas,  they  would  make  their  own 
terms  with  the  court  of  Hyderabad,  and  then  imit^ 
with  the  English  government  against  Tippoo. 

TTiough  the  weakness  of  the  Nizam  might  offe^ 
a  temptation  to  Tippoo,  the  subversion  of  the 
British  power  was  suspected  by  the  Governor- 
genei^l  to  be  the  great  aim  of  that  prince.  Tbe 
confirmation  of  our  alliance  with  the  Mahrattas 
was  considered  by  him  an  object  of  the  &ist 
iinportance;  because,  with  their  aid,  we  mtght 
always  oppose  Tippoo,  or  any  European  power: 
whereas  the  aid  of  the  Nizam  was  not  of  itself 
equal  to  these  objects. 

Sir  John  Shore,  therefore,  expressed  his  ftdl 
conviction  that  the  best  mode  of  maintaining  tran- 
quiHity  was  to  have  our  military  establishment 
on  so  respectable  a  footing  as  to  impose  peacd 
upon  our  neighbours.  This,  he  thought,  was  the 
wisest  as  well  as  most  economical  systfefaa.      He 
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appears,  however,  to  have  strongly  felt  (as  ]>)rd 
Cornwallis  had  done  before)  the  injnry  and  dangelt 
to  which  our  interests  might  eventually  be  exposed 
1-7^.^  from  the  operation  of  the  act  of  iTQ^  restricting 
our  alliances  with  the  native  states  of  India. 

The  clause  of  that  act  which  interdicts  us  from 
declaring  war,  or  conmiencing  hostilities,  except 
where  hostilities  have  actually  been  commenced, 
or  preparations  made  for  their  conmiencement, 
against  the  British  government,  was  decisive,  the 
Governor-general  conceived,  taken  in  its  literal  con* 
struction,  against  any  interference  on  our  part  in 
favour  of  the  Nizam,  if  attacked  by  Tippoo  with- 
out the  co-operation  of  the  Mahrattas ;  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  confirmed,  he  thought, 
this  construction,  in  point  of  expediency.  But  he 
considered  it  very  possible,  that,  without  any  view 
to  ihe  extension  of  our  dominions,  a  case  might 
arise  in  which  the  security  of  our  possessions  mjght 
be  best  consulted  at  the  risk  and  even  certainty  of 
hostilities,  by  taking  part  with  one  state  against 
another ;  and  the  question  was,  whether  we  should 
be  justified  in  such  a  determination  where  we  are 
not  bound  by  treaty  to  defend  or  guarantee  a  state 
which,  imder  such  circumstances,  it  might  be  expe- 
dient to  assist  ? 

From  the  above  abstract  of  Sir  John  Shore's  re- 
corded sentiments  upon  this  important  question,  it 
.    appears,  that  he  had  resolved  to  abandon  the  Ni- 
zam to  ,the  resentment  qf  Tippoo  Sultaun,  on  th^ 
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ground  of  such  a  measure  being  defensible  in  point 
of  faith ;  expedient  in  point  of  policy ;  and  con- 
formable to  the  letter  of  the  act  of  the  legislature 
for  the  government  of  our  possessions  in  India. 
He  conceived,  that  the  English  government  would 
be  folly  justified  in  their  abandonment  of  the 
cause  of  that  prince,  as  long  as  he  might  be  in- 
volved in  a  war  with  the  Mahrattas ;  because  the 
latter  state  was  one  of  the  parties  to  the  triple 
alliance :  or,  in  other  words,  that  if  Tippoo  should 
succeed  in  the  hostile  design,  which  the  Governor- 
general  believed  him  to  entertain,  of  fomenting  a 
disunion  among  the  allies,  and  entered  into  a  league 
with  the  Mahrattas,  (which  formed,  on  their  part, 
a  complete  breach  of  the  triple  alliance,)  the  Eng- 
lish government  would  be  thereby  emancipated 
from  all  obligation  to  fulfil  its  treaty  with  the 
Nizam* 

The  Governor-general  appears  also  to  have  been 
content  to  sacrifice,  upon  this  occasion,  part  of  that 
high -reputation  and  character  which  the  conduct  of 
his  immediate  predecessor  had  obtained  for  'the 
British  government  in  India;  provided  he  could, 
by  such  sacrifice,  secure  immediate  exemption  from 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  to  which,  he  thought, 
the  state  might  be  exposed  by  a  more  spirited  and 
decided  course  of  action. 

On^'of  the  chief  causes  which  inclined  the  Go- 
vernor-general to  determine  upon  not  aiding  the 
Nizam  v/as,  the  existence  of  that  very  weakness  in 
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his  administration^  and  diat  need  of  suj^ovt  whichji 
three  years  beforej  had  been  allowed  as  just  aQ4 
legitimate  canses  for  inducing  that  prince  to  seek 
and  cultivate  the  connexion  with  the  British  go^ 
vernment. 

TThe  Governor-general  appears  to  have  cherished 
a  hope  that,  by  not .  supporting  the  Nizam,  h^ 
should  in  some  degree  disaim  the  hostile  jealousy 
of  the  Malirattas  against  that  prince,  which  had 
been  obviously  much  excited  by  the  relations  of 
friendship  he  had  recently  contracted  with  the  Engr 
lish  government ;  and  under  the  great  and  alarms 
ing  political  changes  which  appeared  likely  to  rer 
suit  from  the  destruction  of  the  Nizam*s  powers  h» 
found  a  consolation  in  the  possibiUty  of  a  subse? 
quent  rupture  between  Tippoo  and  the  Mahratta$» 
and  in  the  prospect  that  the  latter  would  find  occu* 
pation  more  immediately  inviting  than  an  attack 
upon  the  British  territories,  in  the  consolidation  of 
their  vast  power,  by  the  final  subjection  and  reduc* 
tion  of  the  few  petty  states  which  continued  to  re- 
sist their  authority  in  Hindustan. 

On  all  these  grounds  the  Governor-general  came 
to  a  conclusion,  that  the  act  of  parliament  wai 
against  aiding  the  Nizam  if  attacked  by  Tippoo 
while  at  war  with  the  M ahrattas,  and  that  the  citf 
cumstances  of  the  case  were  such  as  to  justify  this 
line  of  policy  in  point  of  expediency.  ^ 

This  conclusion,  it  is  however  to  be  observed, 
was  formed,  after  assuming  that  the  defection  of 
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oile  party  from  a  triple  offensive  and  defensive 
alUanc^^  and  its  actual  union  with  that  very  power 
Hg»imt  whom  the  aUiaace  wa«  originaUy  formed, 
for  the  putpose  of  attacking  one  of  the  other 
parties  of  the  alliance^  cancelled  the  obligation  of 
the  rmnaining  party^  and  gave  it  a  right  tp  remain 
filter*  But  allowing  this  general  position  to  be 
correct,  it  was  hardly  applicable  to  the  particulair 
ease  under  discussion;  for  the  Nizam  concluded 
the  treaty,  which  bound  him  tp  the  triple  alliance, 
ask  the  declared  principle  of  placing  his  sole  depend-^ 
ance  upon  the  faith  of  the  English.  His  fears 
fr<«Qai  the  treachery  of  the  Mahrattas  were  expressed 
at  th^  very  moment  of  signing  the  treaty,  and  were 
removed  only  by  r^eated  and  solemn  assurances  of 
the  permanent  friendship  of  the  British  government. 
Marquess  Cornwallis  declared  *  to  the  resident  at 
Poonah,  that  the  Mahratta  state,  by  acting  against 
Tippoo  in  concert  with,  the  British  government, 
became  entitled^  in  reason  and  equity,  to  a  defensive 
alliance  against  that  prince,  even  though  no  pre-r 
vious  engagement  existed.  This  declaration  suffi? 
dently  showed  the  sense  which  that  nobleman  en- 
tertained of  the  obligations  which  the  mere  act  of 
aid,  during  hostilities  (independent  of  formal  en* 
gagement)  imposed  upon  the  British  government/ 
He  was  folly  sensiUe  that  we  owed  our  power  in 
India  to  that  reputation  which  led  the  most  perfi-r 

*  In  a  letter  dated  SSth  of  February,  1790. 
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dious  nations  to  rely  with  confidence  upon  the 
verbal  assurances  of  our  representatives ;  and  to 
consider  that^  in  espousing  our  cause  in  any  war 
in  which  we  were  engaged,  they  established  a  right, 
which  nothing  but  their  own  misconduct  could  ever 
forfeit,  to  our  future  friendship,  and  to  our  pro- 
tection against  any  power  whom  they  had  oflfended 
by  exertions  in  our  favour. 

Sir  John  Shore  was  aware  of  the  reproaches 
which  his  proposed  line  of  conduct  might  draw 
upon  the  British  government,  and  the  loss  of  re- 
putation and  of  political  consequence  likely  to 
ensue  from  abandoning  the  Nizam,  ^  But  though 
he  declared  himself  fully  sensible  of  the  value  of 
opinion  in  India,  he  did  not  "  think  it  could  he 
placed  **  (on  this  occasion)  "  in  competition  with 
the  greater  evils  likely  to  attend  a  war  with  the 
Mahrattas  and  Tippoo  Sultaun/'  It  may  appear 
difficult  to  fix  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  exertions 
which  a  state  would  be  warranted  in  making  upon 
any  occasion  to  maintain  its  reputation  and  cha- 
racter; because  these  are  qualities  of  which  the 
precise  value  can  never  be  ascertained :  but  the  his- 
tory of  every  nation  of  the  globe  sufficiently  proves 
that  they  have  been  always  most  cherished  by  states 
which  were  rising,  or  in  the  zenith  of  their  power ; 
and  neglected  by  those  only  which  were  on  their 
decline,  or  on  the  eve  of  dissolution.  If  this  rule 
be  just  with  regard  to  states  in  general,  how  much 
more  must  it  apply  to  that  extraordinary  empire 
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which  the  British  nation  has  founded  in  the  East! 
.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  empire  is  held  solely 
'  by  opinion ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  that  respect  and 
awe  with  which  the  comparative  superiority  of  our 
knowledge,  justice,  and  system  of  rule,  have  inspired 
the  inhabitants  of  our  own  territories ;  and  that  con- 
fidence  in  our  truth,  reliance  on  our  faith,  and  dread 
of  our  arms,  which  is  impressed  on  every  nation  iu 
India* 

These  feelings  are  in  the  first  place  to  be 
ascribed  to  that  wretched  and  oppressive  rule,  from 
which  the  introduction  of  our  power  relieved  our 
present  subjects ;  and  to  the  comparative  tranquil-^ 
lity  and  happiness  which  they  enjoy  mider  our  do- 
minion :  and,  in  the  second,  to  those  principles  of 
falsehood  and  treachery  which  mark  the  intercourse 
of  the  native  states  of  India  with  each  other,  and 
which  make  each  of  these,  in  turn,  anxious  to  cul- 
tivate the  friendship .  of  a  nation  which,  though 
different  in  religion,  in  usages,  and  in  language,  has 
maintained  a  character  for  faith  and  courage  which 
gives  the  highest  value  to  its  friendship. 

Assuredly,  according  to  this  view  of  our  situa- 
tion, we  can  contemplate  no  danger  so  great  as 
that  of  hazarding  the  smallest  diminution  of  the  re- 
putation upon  which  the  British  empire  in  the 
East  is  grounded. 

The  best  criterion  of  every  system  of  policy  is 
its  result ;  and  we  now  proceed  to  examine  the  events 

Vol.  I.  L 
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produced  by  the  course  adapted  by  the  British  go^ 
yemment  tewaids  that  of  Hyderafcad. 

In  February,  1795>  a  war  betw^n  the  Mahratt^ii 
and  the  Nizam  became  certain:  the  advanced 
corps  of  the  army  of  the  formier>  under  the  com-* 
mand  of  Dowiut  Row  Sindia,  attacked  that  prince  ^^ 
irho  had  advanced  from  Beder  to  meet  it.  Afitar  a 
geneml  action,  in  whidi  both  parties  were  thrown 
into  some  confusion,  and  neither  obtained  any  de*- 
cifled  advantage,  the  Nizam,  hurried  by  the  fears 
of  his  women,  who  attended  him  in  the  field,  re^ 
treated  during  the'  night,  and  took  shelter  in  the 
small  fort  of  Kurdkh.  This  fort  is  surrounded  with 
hiUs,  except  on  one  part;,  which  the  Mahrattas  im-^ 
mediately  occupied ;  and  thereby  completely  hemmed 
in  his  army,  and  cut  it  off  from  all  suppUes. 

After  remaining  for  some  weeks  in  this  situsstion, 
the  Nizam  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  peace,  die 
exact  particulars  of  which  were  not  known ;  but, 
independently  of  the  full  admission  of  all  the  Sor* 
mer  daims  of  the  Mahrattas,  as  established  by  the 
treaty  of  Edgfaeer,  it  was  und^^tood  that  the 
Nizam  agreed  to  cede  to  his  enemies  a  country  of 
about  thirty-five  lacs  of  rupees  in  annual  revenue, 
inchiding  the  fort  and  district  of  Doulutabad,  and 
to  pay  them  three  crores  of  rupees,  one-third  im* 
mediately,  and  the  remainder  in*  annual  instalments 

f  This  action  took  place  on  the  1 1th  of  March,  1795. 
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oi  tirentyrfive  ladi.  To  these  conditioiui  Tt^t 
added  one  still  more  disgraceful^  the  deliTery  of  hii 
piiuije  miiuster^  Azeem  ul  Omrah  into  the  hands  of 
the  Mahrattas^  as.  a  hqstage  for  the  fiuthfol  perr 
IbmmnGe  of  his  engagements. 

Afttor  the  conventicm  o£  Kurdlah  .was  settled^  the 
Nizam  returned  to  Hyderabad ;  and  the  Mafaratta 
confederates  marched  towards  their  respective 
countries ;  which  they  had  hardly  readied  wheii 
two  unexpected  occurrences  took  place-«-the  sudden 
deatibi  of  the  young  Paishwah^  Madhoo  Rxyw>  an4 
the  rebellion  «f  Ally  Jah^  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Nisamr  Tliese  two  events  conspired  to  revive  the 
lost  influence  of  the  British  government  at  the  jcourt 
of  Hyderabad^  and  to  restore  the .  Nizam  to  his 
former  consequence  ampng  the  powers  of  the 
peninsula.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  take  but  {l 
very  cursory  and  general  view  of  them.  The  latter 
event  was  the  one  of  most  consequence  to  the 
British  government,  as  it  prevented  the  entire  dissPr 
iution  of  the  connexion  established  between  that 
state  fmd  the  court  of  the  Soubahdar  of  the  Deckait. 

The  Nizam,  when  encamped  at  Beder,^  Rad 
shown  great  anxiety  that  the  two  battalions,  which 
he  subsidized  from  the  English  government,  should 
join  his  camp;  but  a  compliance  with  this  wish 
was  evaded,  as  it  was  thought  their  junction  would 
give  offence  to  the  M ahrattas :  it  was,  however, 
afterwards  so  arranged  that,  while  the  Nizam  con- 
tinued at  war  with   the   Mahrattas,  the  Eqglish 

L  8 
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battalions  should  be  employed  in  preserving  ibe 
tranquillity  of  his  dominions. 
.  After  the  Nizain  returned  to  Hyderabad^  he  in« 
timated  his  desire  to  dispense ,  with  the  service  of 
the  two  English  battalions;  and  that  coips,  in 
ednsequence^  reinoved  to  the.  territories  of  the 
Company;;  .     , 

'  The  same  feeling  of  resentment  towards  the 
'British  nation  which  dictated  this  measure^  led  ban 
to  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  the  increase  and 
improvement  of  a  large  body  of  regular  infantry  in 
his  service  commanded  by  French  officers.  Their 
Tepresentations*  were  at  this  time  artfujly  directed 
td  impress  the  Nizam  with  an  exaggerated  belief  of 
the  successes  which  had  attended  the  French  arms 
in  Europe.  This  corps,  commanded  by  Monaieur 
Raymond,  which  had  consisted  of  two  battalions 
drily  in  1792,  was  augmented  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace  of  Seringapatam ;  and  no  less  a  bgidy  than 
twenty-three  battalions,  with  twelve  field*pieces,  is 
Stated  by  the  resident  to  have  accompanied  th^ 
•Nizam  in  the  campaign  against  the  Mahrattas* 
After  the  return  of  that  prince  tp  his  capital,  he  not 
only  ordered  considerable  new  levies  for  this  corps, 
but  put  great  power  into!  the  hands  of  its  com- 
mander by  a  large  grant  of  territory  for  its  regular 
payment. 

The  British  resident  endeavoured  to  make  the 

^    *  See  despatches  from  the  British  resici^nt  ut  Hyderabad. 
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court  of  Hyderabad  sensible  of  the  dftngersi  which 
might  result  from  this  procedure ;  but  little  atteur 
tion  was  given  to  him :  and  his  remonstrances 
against  the  intention  of  sending  a  considerable  part 
of  this  force  to  occupy  Kurpah  and  Cummum,  dis- 
tricts immediately  upon  the  frontier  of  the  Com-r 
pany's  possessions,  were  equally  disregarded. 

This  last  measure  appears  to  have  occasioned 

» 

much  uneasiness  to  the  Governor-general,  whoae 
apprehensions  of  its  possible  consequences  wer^ 
strongly  stated  in  his  minute  upon  the  subject  *,  • 
"  'ITie  determination  of  the  Nizam,"  he  observes^ 
^^  to  depute  a  part  of  Monsieur  Raymond's  corp^ 
towards  Kurpah,  neay  the  frontiers  of  the  British 
possessions,  requires,  in  my  opinion,  more  serious 
opposition  than  has  been  made  to  it  by  the  resident 
at  Hyderabad.  The  measure  itself  has  fi  §u8r 
picioiis,  not  to  say  criminal  appearance ;  and  al- 
though we  may  acquit  the  Nizam  of  any  hostile 
designs  against  the  Company,  and  should  certainly 
avoid  imputing  them  to  him,  I  can  entertain  little 
doubt  of  the  disposition  of  Monsieur  Raynaond  an4 
the  officers  of  his  corps  to  co-operate  with  th^ 
French  in  any  attempts  upon  the  Northern  Sircars, 
Such  an  attempt  may  not  be  probable;  but  ^  i% 
would^  if  carried  into  execution,  be  attended  with 
very  serious  consequences  to  the  British  posses- 
sions in  India,  the  strongest  representations  ought 
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to  be  made  to  induce  the  Nizam  to  recall  the  de- 
tachment of  Monsieur  Raymond.'* 

In  a  letter  to  the  Nizam  upon  this  subject,  Sir 
John  Shore  adverted  in  a  general  manner  to  the 
cotisequences  which  might  result  from  placing,  iri 
such  a  position,  a  force  under  the  commaiid  of 
men  who  were  the  declared  enemies  of  the  British 
government,  and  requested  him  to  withdraw  it. 
But,  in  the  instructions  to  the  resident,  he  directed 
a  more  decided  language  to  be  used  to  that  prince. 
After  stating  the  arguments  which  the  resident  was 
to  use  to  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  the  Nizam  to 
recall  the  detachment  iii  question,  he  concluded  by 
the  following  instructions  :— 

^^  These  arguments,  urged  in  firm,  but  moderate 
and  conciliatory  language,  will,  I  hope,  prevail  on 
the  Nizam  to  comply  with  my  wishes  and  request 
in  the  recall  of  the  detachment.  I  deem  this  a 
point  of  the  first  importance  ;  but,  if  he  should 
still  persist  in  his  determination  to  continue  it  at 
Kurpah,  you  will  adopt  the  language  of  remon- 
strance ;  and  ultimately  acquaint  him,  that  I  shall, 
in  this  event,  be  compelled.  With  whatever  reluct- 
ance, to  advance  a  body  of  troops  towards  our 
frontier.'' 

A  correspondence  appears  to  have  been  esta- 
blished at  this  time,  between  Raymond  and  several 
of  the  French  officers  (prisoners  of  war)  at  Pondi- 
cherry;  and  nothing  but  the  great  vigilance  of 
Lord  Hobart,  who  then  presided  over  the  Madras 
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government,  prevented  his  being  joined  by  a  nnm^ 
ber  of  these  officers,  who  were  apprehended  when 
just  on  the  point  of  making  their  escape. 
•  The  dismissal  of  the  English  subsidiary  force  ; 
the  increase  of  Raymond's  corps ;  the  detachment 
of  a  part  of  that  corps  to  the  frontier  of  the  Com- 
pany, in  opposition  to  the  remonstrance  of  th^ 
British  representative,-— concurred  to  prove,  that 
the  influence  established  in  the  Nizam's  councils 
by  the  wise  and  spirited  policy  of  Lord  Comlirallis 
was  entirely  lost ;  and  that  the  English  govern- 
ment not  only  could  place  no  dependence  upon  ihe 
aid  of  that  prince,  but  had  just  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  his  resources  might  be  early  directed 
against  the  Company's  possessions,  either  from  the 
prevailing  power  dF  a  French  faction,  the  complete 
subjection  of  his  country  to  the  Mahrattas,  or  from 
his  throwing  himself,  to  escape  that  extreme,  into 
the  hands  of  the  irreconcileable  enemy  of  the  Eng- 
lish, Tippoo  Sultaun,  who  was  most  active  at  thin 
period  in  his  intrigues  to  effect  this  object,  which 
too  well  combined  "crith  the  obvious  views  of  the 
rising  French  interest  in  the  Deckan. 

These  consequences,  which  threatened  to  be  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  policy  that  had  been  ptir- 
sued,  were  fortunately  averted  by  one  of  the  events 
which  have  been  mentioned,  the  rebellion  of  Ali 
Jah.  The  flight  of  that  prince,  which  took  place 
on  the  28th  of  June,  may  be  truly  said  to  have 
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saved  the  British'  government  from  the  very  serious 
evils  to  which  it  was  at  this  crisis  exposed. 

The  Nizam,  alarmed  by  the  flight  and  rebellion 
of  his  son,  pressed  the  instant  return  of  the  Eng- 
lish subsidiary  force  to  Hyderabad ;  agreed  to  the 
recall  of  the  detachment  of  Raymond's  corps  from 
Kurpah  ;  and  took  every  step  which  could  obtain 
him,  at  so  critical  a  moment,  the  aid  and  support 
of  a  nation  whose  friendship  he  had  so  recently  ^j'^M^^^ 
slighted* 

The  English  government  had  become,  from  a 
very  short  experience,  fully  sensible  of  the  import-, 
ance  of  this  accident  to  its  interests.  The  bat- 
talions were  directed  to  march  to  the  Nizam'3 
territory  with  every  possible  expedition  ;  and  they 
were  already  advancing  to  join  the  army  acting 
against  Ali  Jah  when  accounts  were  received  of 
the  defeat  and  capture  of  that  prince  ;  whose  death, 
soon  after  he  was  made  prisoner,  relieved  the  Ni- 
zam from  the  fears  which  this  rebellion  had  excited. 

The  advantage  derived  on  this  occasion  from  the 
countenance  and  support  of  the  British  goven^ 
ment  was  fully  recognized  by  the  Nizam ;  and  he 
must  have'  become  more  convinced  of  the  value  of 
the  aid  of  the  subsidiary  force,  from  the  activity 
and  gallantry  which  it  displayed  under  its  able 
commander.  Captain  James  Dalrymple,  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  fort  of  Rachore  *  ;  and  the  defeat  of 

*  March,  179G, 
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a  large  body  of  troops,  who  had  risen  in  rebellion 
under  the  banners  of  a  prince  *  of  his  family. 

But,  however  satisfied  the  Nizam  might  have 
been  of  the  utility  of  the  English  force  in  preserv- 
ing the  internal  tranquillity  of  his  country,  he  had 
leamt  from  experience,  that  he  could  riot  hope 
for  their  support  in  case  of  an  attack  upon  his 
dominions  by  the  enemies  whose  aggressions  and 
rapacity  he  most  dreaded  ;  and  his  chief  attention 
was  in  consequence  bestowed  on  a  rival  corps,  on 
whom  he  thought  he  could  depend  to  resist  any 
such  attack.  The  battalions  v  under  Monsieur 
Raymond  had  acquired  increased  reputation  by 
the  active  part  which  they  took  in  the  reduction 
of  Ali  Jah.  Their  numbers  and  appointments 
were  increased :  additional  lands  were  consigned  to 
their  commander  to  ensure  their  regular  payment  i 
arsenals  and  foundries  were  formed  for  their  equip- 
ment ;  and,  in  short,  every  effort  was  made  which 
cotdd  add  to  the  strength  and  stability  of  this 
favourite  body  of  troops. 

The  ability  of  M.  Raymond  took  advantage  of 
this  favourable  disposition  in  the  prince  whom  he 
served.  He  made  every  effort  to  improve  the  dis- 
cipline of  his  corps,  and  to  strengthen  himself  by 
connexions  with  the  chief  officers  of  the  courts 
The  hostile  spirit  of  himself  and  his  officers  against 

*  This  prince  was  the  son  of  Da^ar  Jah,  the  nephew  of  the 
-Nizam, 
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the  Englisb  govemment  was  displayed  oh  every 
occasion.  His  battalions  carried  the  colours  of 
the  Trench  republic  (then  at  war  with  fkigland) ; 
and  the  cap  of  liberty  was  engraven  on  the  buttons 
of  their  clothing :  he  encouraged  desertion  from 
the  native  corps  in  the  English  service;  and, 
through  the  intrigues  of  his  officers^  who  com^ 
manded  the  detachment  of  his  corps  stationed  for  a 
period  on  the  British  frontier,  a  partial  mutiny  was 
excited  in  a  battalion  of  Sepoys  on  the  Madras 
establishment;  and  two  native  commissioned  offi- 
cers, accompanied  by  a  number  of  meii,  went  over 
to  the  French  party. 

From  this  statenient  it  is  evident,  that  even  after 
the  return  of  the  English  battalions,  and  the  ap« 
parent  re-establishment  of  confidence  between  the 
Company's  government  and  the  Nizam,  the  English 
-corps  was  only  retained  for  a  period  in  the  Deckan, 
from  considerations  of  convenience ;  while  the  ao 
tual  power  and  resources  of  the  Nizam's  govemr 
ment  were  passing  rapidly  into  the  hands  of  a 
French  faction^  whoise  views  were  avowedly  hostile 
to  the  British  government. 

The  Nizam  was  not  insensible  to  the  danger  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  power  which  necessity  had 
forced  him  to  place  in  the  hands  of  this'  French 
party  ;  and  he  continued  to  solicit  that  the  British 
government  would  enter  into  such  engagements 
with  him  as  would  prevent  the  necessity  of  his 
having  recourse  to  such  dangerous  means  of  de* 
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fence.  To  obtain  this  object,  he  ofFered  to  dismiss 
the  French  coqDs  as  soon  as  the  British  detach^ 
ment  in  his  service  was  increased.  Biit  the  con* 
ditions  Dtt  which  he  wished  to  make  this  arrange* 
ment  were  thought  by  Sir  John  Shore  to  be  in* 
compatible  with  out  engagements  with  the  Mah* 
rattas ;  and  no  decisive  steps  were  taken. 

The  expedient  of  introducing  English  adven* 
turers  into  the  service  of  the  Nizam  was  tried  at 
this  period :  but  these,  though  indirectly  supported 
by  the  British  resident,  made  little  progress ;  and 
their  corps  never  obtained  a  footing,  to  afibrd 
the  least  prospect  of  rivalling  that  of  Raymonc^ 
whose  activity  and  spirit  of  hostility  wer^  naturally 
excited  by  these  iiiiefficient  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  English  government  to  supplant  his  power  and 
influence. 

The  death  of  the  young  Paishwah,  Madhbo  Row 
(the  other  event  which  has  been  mentioned),  cofa*- 
tributed  to  restore  to  the  Nizam,  beyond  every 
hope  that  could  have  been  indulged,  a  part  of  that 
power  and  rank  among  the  states  of  India  which 
he  had  lost  by  the  disgraceful  convention  of 
Kurdlah. 

This  deniise,  which  happenied  on  the  Sf7th  (rf 
October,  1795,  occasioned  the  most  serious  divi^- 
sions  among  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  whose  interests 
'were  deeply  involved  in  the  succession.  Nanah 
Fumavese,  the  principal  minister  at  Poonah,  de* 
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sired  to  place  an  infant,  remotely  connected  with 
the  family  of  the  Paishwah,  upon  the  musnud,  ta 
the  exclusion  of  the  legitimate  heir,  Badjerow^  the 
«on  of  Ragobah,  who  was  the  paternal  uncle  of  the 
deceased  Paishwah,  This  plan  was  opposed  by  the 
agent  of  Doulut  Row  Sindia ;  and  that  chief,  on 
receiving  the  account  of  the  death  of  the  Paishwah, 
prepared  to  march  to  Poonah,  determined  to 
espouse  the  just  claim  of  Badjerow.  To  counteract 
this,  Nanah  Furnavese  endeavoured  to  add  to  his 
strength  by  gaining  the  support  of  the  government  of 
the  Niz^am  ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  released  Azeem 
ul  Omrah,  and  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  that 
minister,  which  terminated  in  a  treaty,  by  which 
Nanah  Furnavese  resigned,  on  the  part  ofth^ 
Poonah  state,  all  the  great  cessions  obtained  froBft 
the  Nizam  by  the  convention  of  Kurdlah, 

During  the  course  of  this  negotiation,  Azeem  ul 
Omrah  had  artfully  managed  to  draw  large  bodies 
of  troops  from  the  Nizam's  territories,  to  support 
the  influence  which  he  had  established  at  Poonah^ 
and  to  enable  him  to  return  to  Hyderabad.  But 
his  views  were  in  some  degree  frustrated  by  the 
arrival  of  Doulut  Row  Sindia  with  a  force  which 
gave  him  a  decided  ascendency,  and  enabled  trim 
to  place  Badjerow  upon  the  vacant  throne. 

This  change  occasioned  a  new  negotiation  with 
Azeem  ul  Omrah,  which  terminated  in  his  agrecr 
ipg,  on  the  purt  of  the  Nijsam,  to  cede  one-fourtl| 
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-of  the  tOTrikory,  and  to  pay  one-fourth  part  of  the 
sum  fixed  by  the  convention  of  Kurdlab.  Afc 
ter  this  settleineM  was  concluded^  which,  though 
much  less  favourable  than  that  made  with  Nanah, 
was  still  highly^  advantageous  to  the  Nizam,  he 
obtained  permission  to  return  to  Hyderabad,  where 
he  resumed  the  ofBce  of  prime-minister. 
.  The  success  which  attended  Doulut  Row  Sin* 
dia  upon  this  occasion  established  his  ascendency 
in  the  Mahratta  empire.  He  soon  afterwards  niade 
Nauah  Fumavese  prisoner ;  and  the  minister  only 
regained  his -liberty  by  the  payment  of  a  large 
sum,  and  an  acquiescence  in  every  measure  which 
jSindia  thought  necessary  to  establish  his  power* 
TMs  was  greatly  augmented  at  this  period  by  the 
^}«ath  of  the  rival  of  his  family,  Tuckojee  Holkar, 
most  of  whose  possessions  he  usurped,  after  putting 
t^  death  his  eldest  son,  and  making  prisoner  the 
next  legitimate  representative,  of  the  family. 

In^addition  to  these. usurpations,  Doulut  Row 
fcocced  the  Faishwah  to  cede  to  him  the  important 
foi^ess  of  Ahmednuggur  and  its  surrounding  dis-^ 
trict;  by  which  cession  he  not  only  obtained  the 
cominand  of  the  city  of  Poouah,  but  the  best  en-r 
trwce  into  the  territories  of  the  Paishwah,  and 
the  Soubahdar  of  the  Deckan. 

The  e3cti:aordinary .  power  which  Doulut  Row 
Sin,4ia- possessed  at  this  period  was  rendered  more 
^lanplng  to  the ;  British  government  froiin  the 
jiature  and  constitution  of  that  force  of  regular  in-r 
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fantiy  by  idiich  it  had  been  attaiiied  ajld  esta- 
blished* 

The  command  of  that  large  cofps^  which  GcBeral 
Deboigne  had  originally  formed  for  Madhajee  Si&r 
dia  hod  devolved  upon  Genen^l  Perron.  The 
youthful  ambition  of  Doulut  Row  Sindia  led  him  to 
take  every  step  to  render .  more  jeffici^it  a  forc^ 
which  gave  him  so  decided  a  superiority  over  the 
other  native  powders  of  India*  The  principal  Euro* 
pean  ofiicers  were  stimulated  to  exerticm  by^ViCry 
motive  which  could,  awaken  avarice  or  excite  amr 
bition.  The  officers  of  subordinate  rank  had  ade* 
quate  allowances  regularly  paid ;  and  the  men  were 
uot  only  well  paid^  but,  by  an  arrangement,  e&cted 
by  the  influence  and  power  of  their  European  eom^- 
manders,  they  became  entitled,  when  disabled  l^ 
wounds  or  length  of  service,  to  retire  on  a  pension 
estabUshment,  formed  on  principles  every  way  con- 
genial to  their  habits. 

,  AlmoEt  the  whole  of  that  pai«t  of  Hindustan 
which  had  been  subdued  by  Sindia,  as  well  as  the 
realization  of  his  claims  upon  the  R^poot  states, 
was  intrusted  by  that  chief  to  the  management  of 
the  French  general  who  commanded  his  infantry. 

This  corps,  independently  of  several  separate 
bodies  of  infantry  acting  with  it,  already  amounted 
to  several  regular  brigades.  They  were  chiefly 
reoruited  from  the  Company's  provinces;  were 
clothed  and  armed  like  English  sepoys;  had  a 
numerous  train   of  artillery  admirably  equipped^ 
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^nd  a  confiidrafable  body  of  cavalry  attached  to 
them^  * 

They  vere^  from  their  strength^  disciplime,  aad 
union^  decide&y  supmw  to  all  the  rest  of  Siiidia*ii 
anny ;  and  llidr  leader  had  become^  in  a  grtot  de^ 
gree^  iad^endcBt  of  his  authority.  There  was 
therefore  just  reason  to  apprehend  that  Sindia  might 
be  obliged  (even  if  his  avowed  jealousy  of  the 
fkigliish  should  not  incline  him)  to  adopts  at  a 
ftiturepmod,  any  hostile  projects  which  this  French 
party  might  cherish  against  the  prosperity  of  the 
British  government. 

Tliere  was  but  little  intercourse  wkh  Tippoo 
Sultaun  during  the  administration  of  Sir  J<^n 
Shore.  The  two  sons  of  that  prince,  who  had  been 
giv«i  as  hostages  for  the  faithful  performance  of 
the  treaty  of  Seringapatam,  were  conducted  to  My- 
sore when  that  engagement  was  fulfilled.  Tippoo 
received  the  officer  by  whom  they  were  conducted 
with  cold  and  constrained  civility,  and  gave  him  no 
encouragement  to  make  overtures  towards  a  more 
cordial  union,  which  he  had  been  authorized  to  do, 
if  he  found  that  prince  disposed  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  the  £nglish  nation. 

Tippoo  Sultaun  acted  upon  this  occasion,  as  on 
every  other,  in  a  manner  which  evinced  the  most 
hostile  sentiments  towards  the  English  government ; 
and  which  shewed  that  he  only  waited  for  an  oppor<* 
tumty  of  attacking  its  power.    This  he  thought  he 
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should  be  best  able  to  do  afiter  possessing  himself^ 
either  by  negotiation  or  war,  of  the  resources  of  the 
Deckan.  His  readiness  to  unite  with  the  Mah- 
rattas ;  his  threatened  attack  of  Kamoul ;  his  assem- 
bling a  large  force  at  Gooty  in  1796 ;  his  intrigues 
wilh  the  nephew  of  the  Nizam,  Imteaz  ul  Dowlah, 
when  Azeem  ul  Omrah  was  confined  at  Poonah ;  and 
his  active  correspondence  with  Monsieur  Raymond, 
at  the  same  period,  may  all  be  ascribed  to  his  desire 
of  accomplishing  this  favourite  object.  Fortunately 
the  revolution  at  Poonah,  and  the  rebellion  of  AU 
Jah,  by  restoring  Azeem  ul  Omrah  to  power,  and 
reviving  the  English  connexion  at  Hyderabad,  frus- 
trated his  designs. 

Before  concluding  this  sketch  of  the  political  ad*^ 
ministration  of  Sir  John  Shore,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  refer  to  some  changes  of  importance  which  took 
place  during  that  period  at  the  courts  of  the  Nabob 
of  the  Carnatic  and  the  Vizier  of  Oude. 

The  unhappy  operation  of  the  treaty  concluded 
by  Lord  Comwallis  with  the  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic 
has  been  already  stated.  No  attempt  was  made, 
during  the  life  of  his  highness  Mahomed  Ally  Khan, 
with  whom  it  had  been  concluded,  to  modifyr^his 
treaty.  Upon  his  death,  however,  which  happened 
on  the  13th  of  October,  1795,  Lord  Hobart,  go- 
vernor of  Fort  St.  George,  thought  it  his  duty  to 
endeavour  to  gflfect  a  modification  with  his  successor 
Omdut  ul  Omrah.   His  lordship  slates,  in  his  letter 
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to  the  Governor-general  in  council*,  that  he  had 
opened  a  negotiation  for  that  purpose,  in  conse- 
quence of  several  communications  which  he  had 
held  in  England  with  Lord  Comwallis  and  Mr.  Dun- 
das^  and  assigned  as  his  reason  for  not  delaying  this 
negotiation  till  he  heard  from  the  supreme  govern- 
ment, the  active  intrigues  of  those,  who,  from  mo^ 
tives  of  personal  interest,  endeavoured  to  persuade 
Omdut  ul  Omrah  to  make  no  change  whatever  in 
the  treaty* .  His  lordship  concludes  by  expressing 
a  hope  that,  although  his  efforts  had  been  unsuc- 
cessful, the  representations  which  he  had  made  to 
England  would  produce  instructions  to  put  an  end 
to  a  system  which  he  represents  as  ^^  destructive  to 
the  resources  of  the  Camatic,  and  in  some  degree 
reflecting  disgrace  upon  the  British  government." 

The  modifications^  which  Lord  Hobart  wished 
to  effect  were,  the  entire  cession  to  the  Company  of 
the  countries  mortgaged  for  the  regular  payment  of 
the  pecuniary  instalments :  the  cession  of  the  right 
of  sovereignty  over  the  Poligars,  which  the  Nabob 
retained,  though  the  collection  of  the  tribute  from 
these  Poligars  had  been  made  over  to  the  Company ; 
and  the  cession  of  some  of  the  forts  in  the  Camatic. 

The  first  of  those  conditions,  his  lordship  con- 
ceived, would  be  attended  with  equal  benefit  to  the 
Nabob  and  the  Company,  as  it  would  effectually  re- 
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lease  the  former  from  the  necessity  of  applying  to 
usurers,  hy  whom  his  country  had  been  ruined.  Jt 
was  ali&o  likely  to  prevent  every  future  subject  of 
irritation  between  the  tVo  states  i  and,  fitially,  to 
isfciVe  the  countries  ceded  from  n  systfem  of  oppred^ 
sidii  and  extortion,  which  had  already  grisatly  di* 
mihished  theit  population^  and  which  threatened 
to  make  theili  at  a  very  early  period  inadequate^ 
from  their  decrease  of  valu^,  to  that  security  for 
which  they  had  been  originally  pledged. 

The  second  condition  required  the  Cession  of 
little  more  than  a  nominal  power  on  the  part  of  the 
Nabob ;  but  it  was  essential  to  the  Company,  thfe 
exercise  of  whose  authority  over  the  turbulent  Po^ 
ligars  had  been  much  thWartcd  and  obstructed  by 
the  name  of  sbvef^eignty  remaining  with  the  Nabob. 
The  third  condition,  the  cession  of  sonie  forts  in 
the  Carnatic,  Was  at  that  period  judged  essential,  to 
place  that  country  in  a  proper  state  of  defence 
against  any  aggressions  of  Tippoo  Sultaiin. 

Lord  Hobart  oflfered  considerable  sai^rifices  to  the 
Nabob  with  a  view  to  prevail  upon  hini  to  acqid^see 
ill  this  arrangement ;  but  in  vain.  Omdut  ul  OtnnA 
gave  ah  unqualified  refusal  to  all  fiis  propositions  ( 
and,  in  answer  to  the  numerous  arguments  by  which 
they  were  recommended  to  his  iattention,  he  only 
stated  his  immovable  determination  to  abide  by 
Lord  Cornwallis's  treaty,  which  he  declared  he  had 
been  directed  to  do  by  the  most  sacred  of  all  com- 
mands, "  the  dying  injunctions  of  his  father.'* 
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Lord  Hobart^  in  his  Minute  *,  conveys,  in  very 
strong  language,  his  opinion  of  the  total  failure  of 
the  treaty  of  1792.  ''  If  we  look  back,"  his  lord- 
ship observes,  ^*  to  the  origin  of  the  treaty  of  1792, 
we  shall  find  that  it  arose  from  the  representations 
of  the  Nabob  Wallajah;  that  without  imposing 
burthens  upon  his  people  which  they  were  not  able 
to  bear,  he  could  not  make  the  payments  to  the 
Company  stipulated  for  in  the  treaty  of  1787 ;  but 
he  had  no  sooner  prevailed  upon  the  government 
to  acquiesce  in  a  reduction  of  those  payments,  which 
he  effected  by  the  treaty  of  1792,  than,  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  carried  the  provisions  of  it  into 
execution,  he  increased  the  miseries  of  his  people 
tenfold,  and  defeated  every  humane  and  salutary 
object  it  was  intended  to  attain, 

^^  Utider  existing  circumstances,  the  Company 
sustain  no  loss,  except  in  the  extinction  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Carnatic ;  but  in  the  arduous  season 
of  war  they  must  experience  the  most  fetal  de* 
falcations. 

^^  It  has  been,  with  the  deepest  regret,'*  his  lord- 
ship adds,  ^^  that  I  have  found  the  Nabob  unmoved 
by  my  entreaties  and  remonstrances  upon  this  sub- 
ject :  not  that  he  has  been  insensible  to  the  justice 
and  expediency  of  what  I  have  proposed,  but,  as  he 
has  candidly  confessed  at  several  interviews  with 
me,  that  he  has  not  the  resolution  to  comply ;  in- 
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forming  me  that  his  native  ministers,  arid  European 
advisers,  so  perplexed,  plagued,  and  intimidated 
him,  that  he  could  not  venture  upon  this  measure, 
notwithstanding  his  conviction  that  he  ought  to 
do  so." 

The  suprenie  government,  as  soon  as  they  re- 
ceived accounts  of  the  death  of  the  Nahoh  Maho- 
med Ally  Khan,  and  before  the  i*eceipt  of  Lord 
Hobart's  letter,  had  sent  instructions  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Fort  St.  George*,  to  endeavour  to  bbiain 
the  acquiescence  of  Omdut  ul  Omrah  to  the  com- 
plete cession  of  all  his  territories  to  the  Company. 

They  state,  in  this  despatch,  that  their  sentiments 
entirely  correspond  with  those  which  had  been  ex- 
pressed by  Lord  Cornwallis .  in  his  letter  to  the 
court  of  directors  f,  in  which  his  lordship  declares 
his  conviction,  that  the  disadvantage  and  danger 
arising  from  the  separation  of  the  internal  govern- 
ment and  management  of  the  revenue  of  the  coutitry, 
from  the  responsibility  for  its  defence,  was  so  ob- 
vious that,  could  he  have  indulged  the  slightest  hope 
of  the  Nabob's  consent,  he  would  have  proposed  to 
him  an  arrangement  which  would  have  v^ted  the' 
Comply  with  the  entire  management  of  the  Car- 
natic,  under  a  condition  to  pay  to  the  Nabob  a  li- 
beral portion  of  its  revenues ;  and  Lord  Cornwallis 
had  stated  his  full  belief  that  this  plan  was  the  one 

*  Dated  the  28th  of  October/ 1795. 
t  Of  the  9th  of  July,  1793. 
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best  calculated  to  promote  the  real  interests  of  the 
Nabobs  and  the  copifort  and  happiness  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Carnatic. 

TTie  supreme  government  concluded  this  despatch 
by  an  expression  of  their  own  opinion  of  the  great 
importance  of  this  object.  ^^  Whether  the  diffi- 
cidties  stated  by  Lord  Comwallis,"  they  observe, 
•*  stiU  exist  in  a  degree  to  preclude  any  negotiation 
for  accomplishing  the  arrangement  pointed  out, 
your  lordship  in  council  must  determine;  but  if 
there  can  be  any  probability  of  obtaining  the  Na- 
bob's acquiescence  to  it,  we  have  only  to  express 
our  wishes  that  it  may  be  attempted ;  and  our  fullest 
conviction  of  the  acknowledgments  which  will  be 
due  to  your  lordship's  ability  and  address  in  effect- 
ing an  arrangement  of  so  much  importance  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  the  interests  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  the  real  happiness  of  the  Nabob." 

When  the  supreme  government  received  infor- 
mation of  the  steps  taken  by  Lord  Hobart,  they 
approved  fully  of  the  modifications  proposed  by 
him  to  Omdut  ul  Omrah,  which  were  indeed  much 
more  limited  than  the  arrangement  they  themselves 
had  recommended ;  and  they  directed,  in  their 
letter  to  Fort  St.  George*,  that  these  modifications 
should  be  again  offered  to  his  highness's  considera- 
tion, as  they  thought  it  possible  he  might  be  more 
inclined  to  comply  with  them,  from  observing  so 

*  Pated  the  30th  of  November,  1795, 
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complete  a  concurrence  of  sentiment  upon  thia 
subject  between  the  two  goyemments. 

The  supreme  governme^t  state  their  opinion^ 
^t  the  assumption  of  the  district  of  Tinneyelly 
for  the  liquidation  of  a  debt  (termed  the  cavalry 
loan)  dtte  by  the  Nabob  to  the  Company,  and  the 
requisition  of  the  forts  in  the  Camatic,  (two  mea* 
sures  suggested  by  the  government  of  Fort  St. 
George)  would  be  considered  by  the  Nabob  as  an 
indirect  mode  of  conq)eUiag  his  consent  to  the 
i^odifications  of  the'trtoty  of  1792,  and  conse^ 
quently  as  an  infraction  of  that  engagement ;  and 
as  ti^ey  did  not  consider  the  English  government 
^d  a  right  under  ^it  to  assume,  on  account  of  the 
above  loan,  any  of  the  Nabob  s  territory  not  men^ 
tioned  in  that  tk'eaty;  and  as  the  case  had  not 
occurred,  in  which  the  forts  in  question,  as  specie 
fied  in  Lord  ComwaMis's  h^ttt^,  were  to  foe  gajrri* 
soflfed  by  the  Company's  troops,  it  was  also  t^eir 
i^fmiion,  t&at  neither  of  these  measures  should  be 
attempted. 

Sir  John  Shore  addressed  a  letter  to  Ongtdut  ui 
Omrah ;  and  pointed  out  how  much  he  would  pro- 
mote his  own  interests,  and  those  of  the  Ccmipany, 
by  a  compliance  witii  the  propositions  which  had 
been  made  to  him  by  Lord  Hobart. 

The  exertions  of  the  Goviernor-general  upon  this 
occasion  were,  however,  altogether  unsuccessfuL 
The  Nabob  persisted  in  refusing  his  consent  to  any 
modification  whatever  of  the  treaty  of  1792 ;    and 
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continued^  under  that  treaty,  to  deliver  over  one 
district  after  anothj^r  of  his  unhappy  country  into 
the  hands  of  those  usurers  and  extortioners  who 
excited  him  td  oppose  the  wishes  of  the  English 
government^  while  they  supplied  him^  at  enor-f 
raons  interest,  with  the  sums  necessary  to  fulfil 
punctually  his  pecuniary  engagements  with  that 
state. 

The  tranquillity  of  the  possessioni^  of  the  Nabob 
Vizif^r,  Asuph  u  Dowlah  was  disturbed,  in  the 
year  1794,  by  a  very  serious  rebellion  of  die  turr 
bulent  tribe  of  Afghans  settled  in  Rohilcund. 
Hiis  was  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Fyzullah 
Khan,  the  chief  of  the  Rohillas,  and  Jagheerdar  of 
Bampoorah.  The  sons  of  the  deceased  disputed 
the  succession;  and  Mahomed  Ally  Khan,  the 
eldest,  was  killed  by  his  brother,  Gfaolam  Mahomed 
Khan,  who  usurped  the  Jagheer,  and  made  every 
endeavour  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Vizier  to 
his  usurpation.  That  prince  appeared  at  first  to 
listen  to  his  overtures ;  but  after  some  communica* 
tion  with  the  English  government,  (whose  interests 
w&te  to  a  certain  degree  involved  in  the  question^ 
from  bitving  guaranteed  Rampoorah  to  the  Afghan 
family^  by  whom  it  was  held  under  the  Vizier)  it 
was  determined  to  punish  the  rebels;  and  the 
Govemor^general,  after  the  army  had  marched  for 
that  purpose,  under  the  command  of  General  Sir 
Robert  Abercromby,  resolved  to  carry  this  punish- 
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ment  to  the  extent   of  depriving  the  family  of 
FyzuUah  Khan  of  their  Jagheer. 

Previously,  however,  to  the  arrival  of  these  in- 
structions, an  action  had  heen  fought,  in  which  the 
Rohillas,  after  making  a  partial  impression  upon 
the  British  line,  had  been  defeated ;  and  their  com- 
plete submission,  after  this  action,  had  induced  the 
commander-in-chief,  with  the  acquiescence  of  the 
Nabob  Vizier,  to  restore  the  inherit^ce  of  the 
family,  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Company,  to 
Ahmed  Ally  Khan,  the  infant  son  of  Mahomed 
Ally  Khan,  who  had  been  slain  by  Gholani  Ma- 
homed. The  latter  chief,  with  several  others,  who 
had  aided  him,  were  pardoned  on  their  coming  into 
the  British  camp.  This  settlement  restored  com- 
plete tranquillity;  and  the  supreme  government 
subsequently  acquiesced  in  the  arrangement 
which  considerations  of  policy  and  of  humanity 
had  induced  Sir  R.  Abercromby  to  adopt. 

The  death  of  Hyder  Beg  put  an  end  to  those 
prospects  of  reform  in  the  administration  of  the 
Vizier  which  Lord  Comwallis  had  expected  from 
the  energy  and  ability  of  that  minister.  A  nomi- 
nal successor  was  appointed  to  Hyder  Beg ;  but 
the  real  power  of  the  state  passed  into  the  hands 
of  a  few  personal  favourites,  men  of  the  most 
abcindoned  character,  and  some  of  them  known  to 
entertain  sentiments  hostile  to  the  coi^nexion,  with 
the  British  government. 
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Sir  John  Shore  was  fully  sensible  of  the  injury 
and  danger  to  which  the  interests  of  the  Company 
were  upon  this  occasion  exposed.  He  had,  indeed, 
expressed  a  decided  opinion,  when  speaking  of  the 
Vizier*s  dominions,  that,  whilst  his  administration 
continued  on  its  present  footing,  we  should  derive 
no  effective  assistance  from  his  troops^  and  that  we 
must  rather  expect  to  find  enemies  than  friends  in 
his  dominions. 

Asuph  u  Dowlah  died  during  Sir  John  Shore^s 
administration,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  presump- 
tive heir,  Vizier  Ally,  who  had  been  acknowledged 
as  his  son  by  the  deceased  prince,  though  gene- 
rally known  to  have  been  of  spurious  birth,  and 
consequently  to  have  no  claim  to  the  vacant  Mus- 
Bud.  He  was,  however,  supported  by  several  per- 
sons of  rank  and  influence  at  Lucknow ;  and  his 
right  was  formally  acknowledged  by  the  British 
government,  to  whose  justice  Saadut  Ally,  the 
eldest  surviving  brother  of  Asuph  u  Dowlah,  had 
on  this  occasion  appealed. 

^  Sir  John  Shore,  when  he  decided  against  the 
claim  of  Saadut  Ally,  recorded  in  a  Minute  *,  that 
he  did  so  after  great  hesitation ;  as  he  found  it  im~ 
ppssible  to  divest  himself  of  the  impression,  excited, 
by  universal  belief  and  assertion,  of  the  spurious 
origin  of  Vizier  Ally,  and  of  the  apprehension, 
connected  with  it,  that  the  reputation  of  the  Com- 

*  This  minute  is  dated  the  3d  January,  179S. 
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pany  for  justice  might  suffer  by  a  decision  in  his 
favour. 

With  such  sentiments  upon  his  mind,  Sir  John 
Shore  proeeeded  to  Lucknow :  but  he  declares  in 
the  same  minute^  that  the  arrangements  he  had  in 
view  at  that  moment  had  no  reference  whatever  tQ 
the  alteration  of  the  succession;  though  he  cob^ 
eeived  it  possible^  that  the  repugnance  of  the 
people  to  the  new  Vizier  might  force  him  to  a 
further  consideration  of  the  subject. 

On  the  approach  of  Sir  John  Shore  to  Liu^k- 
now  he  was  met  by  the  minister  (Tufiuzel  Hus* 
sein  Khan),  who  informed  him,  that  there  was  not 
a  shadow  of  doubt  but  that  Vizier  Ally,  as  well  as 
the  other  reputed  sons  of  Asnph  u  Dowlah^  were 
spurious,    and  that  the   right  of    succession  be- 
longed to  Saadut  Ally  Khan.     The  minister  added 
to  this  communication,  that  though  no  objection 
was  made  at  the  moment  to  the  elevatipn  of  Visler 
Ally^  it  had  since  become  a  subject  of  astcmisb- 
ment  and  disappointment :    that  it  was  the  generiU 
opinion,  ti^at  the  act  of  raising  him  to  t^  Muannd 
had  been  hasty  and  inconsidenUte ;  font  fh&t  lew 
were  disposed  to  d^dare  Adr  real  sentiments  m 
opposition  to  the  acknowledgmmt  of  hts  dile  by 
the  English  government. 

These  accounts  appear  to  have  excited  still 
stronger  dcmbts  in  the  Govemor-general*s  mind 
with  respect  to  the  propriety  of  the  steps  which  he 
had  taken;    and  led  him  to  make   further  and 
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more  minute  inquiries  respecting  the  legitimacy  of 
Vizier  Ally :  the  result  of  which  was,  a  full  convic- 
tion of  his  spurious  ori^n. 

The  Governor-general^  in  another  minute  upon 
this  subject,  enters  into  an  examination  of  the  coui- 
duct  of  Vizier  Ally  since  his  elevation ;  and  draws 
an  inference  from  a  great  body  of  evidence,  that 
he  is  a  violent,  unsteady,  and  sanguinary  character ; 
that  he  already  •  cherishes  the  most  hostile  designs 
against  the  interests  of  the  Company  $  and  is  to  be 
restrained  only  by  a  want  of  power  from  an  open 
opposition  to  th^m.  After  stating  the  sentiments 
generaUy  prevalent  respecting  the  conduct  of  Vizier 
Ally,  he  then  adverts  to  the  opinion  which  the  na- 
tives of  Oude  entertain  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
political  relations  between  the  Vizier  and  the  Com- 
pany ;  and  also  to  that  which  foreign  states  have 
formed  of  the  right  of  the  latter  to  decide  upon  the 
question  of  succession  to  the  d<miinions  of  Oude. 

^^  Tlie  government  of  Oude,**  he  observes,  ^^  both 
in  the  opinions  of  the  natives,  as  weU  as  externally, 
is  considered  a  dependency  upon  the  English, 
vrfiatever  its  rda^tions  under  treaties  may  be. 
Sindia  refers  the  investiture  of  Vizier  Ally  Khan 
by  his  majesty'  (Shah  Allum)  to  the  Govemor- 
general ;  and  there  are  many  respectable  families 
in  Lucknow  who  live  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  influence.  In  the  estimate  of  the  natives 
of  Indi^,  the  kingdom  of  Oude  is  held  as  a  gift 
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from  the  Company  to  Shujah  u  Dowlah,  and  as  a 
dependent  chief.  By  these  remarks,  I  mean  only 
to  contrast  the  behaviour  of  Vizier,  Ally  Khan 
with  the  popular  sentiments  and  the  conduct  of  his 
predecessor,  and  to  point  out  the  political  dis^ 
credit  attending  the  subversion  of  our  influence  in 

Oude." 

He  next  states,  ^^  that  he  had  the  mortification 
to  find,  that  the  reputation  of  the  Company  had 
suffered  by  an  act  which,  in  the  opinion  of  all 
reputable  people,  had  been  no  less  disgraceful  than 
unjust.  It  was  impossible,''  he  continues,  "  to 
silence  these  impressions  by  arguing,  that  the 
government  had  not  directly  interfered  in  deciding 
upon  the  succession  ;  since,  in  the  opinion  of  all, 
Vizier  Ally's  elevation  was  considered  an  act  of 
the  English  government ;  and  it  is  Certain  that, 
without  their  acknowledgment  and  support,  he 
could  not  have  maintained  his  situation." 

Sir  John  Shore  observes,  that  he  was  aware  that 
the  case  had  been  materially  altered  by  the  formal 
acknowledgment  of  Vizier  Ally  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  by  the  amicable  correspondence  and 
personal  communication  which  he  had  subse* 
quently  maintained  with^  him  :  but  he  considered 
that  the  first  objection  was  answered  by  the  pre- 
cedent of  the  Tanjore  succession,  which,  he  afHjms, 
though  the  sovereignty  had  been  possessed  dieven 
years  by  Omer  Sing,  was  at  that  pioment,  by  tho 
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sanction  of  the  directors,  open  to  investigation  and 
decision ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  second,  he 
thought,  however  unpleasant  it  might  be,  that  he 
was  bound  to  prefer  justice,  and  the  pubUc  interests, 
to  a  co^deration  of  his  own  feelings.  He  adds, 
after  expressing,  in  very  strong  language,  the  great 
difficulties  by  which  he  had  been  embarrassed,  and 
the  agitation  of  his  mind  upon  the  question,  that, 
on  a  full  view  of  the  case,  he  had  come  to  the 
following  conclusion.  ^^  First :  That  Vizier  Ally 
is  undoubtedly  the  son  of  a  Furraush  * ;  has  no 
title  to  the  Musnud ;  and,  fi-om  his  character,  is 
imworthy  of  it.  This  decision  is  supported  by 
evidence  as  to  his  real  birth,  by  the  sanction  of  the 
public  opinion,  by  facts,  and  information.  Se- 
condly :  That  to  support  him  on  the  Musnud 
would  not  only  be  an  indelible  disgrace  to  the  re- 
putation of  the  Company,  but,  in  all  probability, 
would  prove  the  ruin  of  the  country,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  British  interests  in  Oude. '  Thirdly: 
That  the  justice  and  reputation  of  the  Company, 
as  well  as  their  political  interests,  require  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  rightful  successor.  Fourthly : 
That  as  all  the  reputed  sons  of  Asuph  u  Dowlah 
are  undoubtedly  spurious,  the  line  of  succession 
should  be  transferred  to  that  of  Shujah  u  Dowlah. 

*  Furraush  is  the  Persian  denomination  of  a  servant  em- 
ployed  in  pitching  tents,  keeping  the  house  clean,  and  other 
menial  offices. 
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Fifthly  :  That  Vizier  Ally  ought  to  be  deposed^  and 
Saadut  AUy  be  placed  on  the  Miisnud." 

Acting  upon  these  conclusions,  the  Governor* 
general  immediately  adopted  measures  for  placing 
Saadut  Ally  Khan  upon  the  Musnud^  and  deposing 
Vizier  AUy^  and  from  the  strength  of  the  British 
force  which  was  collected,  and  the  unpopularity  of 
the  latter  prince,  this  change  was  likely  to  b^ 
easily  eflPected. 

Sir  John  Shore  transmitted  a  treaty  ♦  to  Mr. 


♦  This  treaty  consisted  of  twenty-three  articles.  It  vested 
the  Company  with  the  defence  of  the  Vizier's  dominions  ;  and 
the  annual  subsidy,  to  be  paid  by  Saadut  Ally  Khan,  was  in« 
creased  to  the  amount  of  seventy-si^  lactf  of  rUpfees ;  a&d,  is 
the  event  of  the  failure  of  any  of  the  instalments,  the  Com- 
pany were  to  be  put  in  possession  of  territory  in  Oude  of  the 
annual  value  of  ten  lacs  of  rupees,  which  they  were  to  retain 
till  the  amount  due  should  be  fully  liquidated. 

By  one  of  its  articles,  Saadut  Ally  Khan  stipulated  to  pay 
the  amount  of  any  expense  which  the  Company  might  incur 
in  placing  him  upon  the  throne.  He  also  agreed  to  cede  thd 
important  fortress  of  Allahabad  to  the  Compimy;  to  pay  the 
amount  of  eight  lacs  of  rupees  to  put  it  Into  a  state  of  repair ; 
and  to  give  three  lacs  of  rupees  to  repair  the  fort  of  Futty 
Ghur.  It  was  agreed  by  this  treaty,  that  as  the  country  of 
Oude  was  henceforward  to  be  considered  entirely  under'th^ 
protection  of  the  Company,  and  the  Nabob  relied  upon  them 
for  its  defence,  he  was  not  to  maintain  a  larger  force  for  the 
internal  police  of  the  country,  than  35,000  men,  10,000  of 
whom  were  to  be  cavalry.  The  Company  was  vested  with  t 
right  to  change  the  stations  of  their  troops  in  the  Vizier's 
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Cherry^  at  Benares,  with  instructiong  to  offer  it  to 
the  acceptance  of  Saadut  Ally  Khan,  who  resided 
at  that  city*  But,  from  these  instructions  *,  he 
does  not  appeal*  even  then  to  have  finally  resolved 
i^on  the  line  Which  he  would  pursue,  as  he  states^ 
thkt  measures  might  still  occur  to  frustrate  his  pre* 
sent  intentions  in  favour  of  Saadtit  Ally  Rhan^ 
whose  acquiescence  in^  or  refusal  of^  the  treaty 
proposed^  he  requested  to  be  immediately  given^ 
without  qualification  or  reserve.  With  this  vieWj 
he  directed  the  Nabob  to  be  informed^  that  the 
engagement  had  been  transmitted  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was,  for  execution,  becaase  the  actual 
state  pf  affairs  would  not  admit  of  either  delay  or 
discussion. 

Saaduit  Ally  Khan  gave  a  ready  assent  to  the 
treaty  dictated  by  the  Governor-general ;  and  ex- 
pressed to  Mr.  Cherry  his  determination,  if  raised 
to  the  Musnud,  to  fulfil  all  its  stipulations  in  the 
most  faithful  manner. 

This  treaty  altered  in  some  very  essential  points 
the  political  relations  between  the  Vizier  and  the 

dominions,  if  deemed  necessary  for  the  better  protection  of  the 
country ;  and  all  expense  attending  such  change  of  canton- 
ments was  to  be  defrayed  by  the  Nabob.  It  was  also  stipu- 
lated) tlbat  the  force  of  BHti^  troops  to  be  stationed  in  the 
Vizier's  dominions  should  be: afterwards  specified ;  bat  that  if 
at  any  time  the  number  employed  for  the. defence  of  the 
country  should  exceed  1^,000  men,  the  Nabob  should  pay  the 
amount  of  the  actual  expense  month  by  tnonth* 
*  Dated  the  4th  January,  1798. 
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Company.  By  this  engagements  the  latter  became 
exclusively  charged  with  the  defence  of  the  terri- 
tories of  the  former  ;  the  number  of  whose  troops 
was  limited,  and  to  be  employed  only  in  maintain- 
ing the  internal  police.  The  increase  of  subsidy, 
it  is  to  be  concluded,  was  judged  sufficient  to  de* 
fray  the  charge  of  the  force  stationed  in.Oude  in 
ordinary  times  ;  and,  when,  necessity  required  an 
addition   to    this  force   for  the   defence   of   the 

• 

country,  the  Nabob  was  bound,  by  a  specific  article 
of  the  treaty,  to  defray  any  actual  increase  of  ex-, 
pense  with  which  such  measure  might  be  attended.  ; 
This  article,  though  indefinite,  was  evidently 
meant  to  provide  against  the  Company  suflS^ing  a 
loss  by  the  general  engagement  which .  they  had 
contracted  of  defending  in  future,  with  their  own 
troops,  the  Nabob's  dominions.  The  conditions  of 
this  article  were  absolute  ;  and,  by  the  principle  of 
the  treaty,  the  English .  government  was  left  the 
sole  judge  of  the  necessity  for  an  increase  of  the 
troops  requisite  to  the  protection  of  the  Nabob's 
territories  from  external  enemies.  This  principle 
was  virtually  confirmed  by  those  stipulations  which 
restricted  the  Nabob  from  all  negotiations  with 
foreign  states  ;  and,  indeed,  from  having  commu- 
nications of  any  nature  with  such,  except  with  the 
previous  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  British 
government ;  as  this  restriction  must  obviously 
deprive  the  Vizier  of  the  means  of  forming  a  judg- 
ment upon  such  affairs. 
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Before  the  Governor-general  had  learnt  the  de- 
cision of  Saadut  Ally  as  to  the  proposed  treaty,  he 
«ent  directions  to  Mr.  Cherry  to  inform  the  Nabob, 
in  ease  of  his  acquiescence  in  it,  that  he  must  pro- 
ceed to  Ci^wnpore  instantly,  where  meastqres  %6uld 
be  taken  to  place  him  on  the  Musnud ;  and,  in 
case  of  not  acquiescing,  he  was  to  be  informed^ 
that  although  the  Governor-general  admitted  hid 
right  to  the  sovereignty  of  Oude,  he  did  not  think 
himself  bound  to  run  the  risk  of  hostilities  in  sup- 
porting it,  except  under  conditions  which  equally 
provided  for  the  political  interests  of  the  Company. 
Pursuant  to  the  wishes  of  the  Governor-general, 
Saadut  Ally  Khan  went  immediately  to  Cawhp6re, 
and  was  escorted  from  thence  by  a  large  body  of 
European  troops  to  Luckhow,  where  he  was  pro- 
claimed Vizier  upon  the  21st  of  January,  1798. 
After  his  elevation,  another  treaty  was  concluded 
between  him  and  the  British  government,  differing 
in  few  material  points  from  the  preliminary  en- 
gagement which  he  had  signed  at  Benares.  The 
most  essential  of  the  articles,  which  related  to  the 
future  defence  of  the  country  by  the  Company,  and 
the  subsidy  to  be  paid  by  the  Nabob,  remained  the 
same  both  in  principle  and  substance,  though  they^ 
differed  somewhat  in  the  terms  *. 

*  By  tliQ  last  treaty  it  ii^s  stipulated,  that  the  force  to  be 
maintained  by  the  Company  in  Oude  was.' never  to  be  less  than 
ten  thousand  men; 

If  at  any  time  it  became  necessary  to  augment  this  force 
Vol.  I.  N 
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By  thii  treaty  Saadut  Ally  Khan  agreed  to  muke 
an  annual  allowance  of  one  lac  and  a  half  of  rupees 
for  the  support  of  Vizier  Ally^  who^  overawed  by 
the  force  winch  the  Governor-general  bad  collected^ 
and  deserted  by  all  parties^  had  not  i^ntured  to 
make  any  opposition  to  the  arrangement;    and 

beyond  tUtteeti  thotisand,  the  Nabol)  ngte^A  to  pay  the  actual 
ditference  M6aaio&ed  by  the  e^oesf  above  that  number ;  and  if 
ihe  troops  of  the  Coiupany  ihould,  from  aoy  neeetsityi  be  less 
than  eight  thousand  men^  the  Nabob,  Saadut  Ally  Khan,  be* 
came  entitled  to  a  deduction  from  the  annual  stipend  of 
Seventy-six  lacs  of  rupees,  (which  he  had  agreed  to  pay  thd 
Company,)  equal  to  the  actual  .ditferenee  of  men  below  th* 
ipecified  number. 

By  this  treaty,  ihe  Nabob  agreed  to  pay  the  sum  of  twvlve 
lacs  of  rupees  to  the  Company,  as  a  reimbursement  for  the  ex* 
penses  incurred  in  placing  him  upon  the  throne ;  and,  instead 
of  the  article  in  the  preliminary  engagement  which  gave  the 
Company  a  right  to  take  possession  of  part  of  his  country 
on  his  failure  in  the  regular  payment  of  any  of  the  instalments, 
and  that  which  limited  to  a  ipedik^  nutiiber  the  troope  which 
he  woe  to  maintain  by  the  treaty  concluded  at  Lucknow,  it 
was  generally  stipulated,  that,  on  a  failure  in  the  regular  dis- 
charge of  any  instalment^  the  Vizier  was  to  give  such  security 
for  the  payment  of  existing  arrears,  and  future  regularity,  as 
should  be  deemed  satisfactory  by  the  English  government ; 
and  that,  on  a  consideration  of  the  increased  subsidy,  and  other 
permanent  charges  upon  his  revenue,  he  should  make  such  re- 
ductions in  superfluous  charges  of  his  public  establishments, 
servants,  4*^.,  as  might  be  necessary  to  prevent  his  disbursements 
exceeding  his  revenue..  It  was  further  agreed,  by  the  same 
article^  that  he  was  on  this  point  to  coasult  the  Company's 
government ;  and  to  devise,  in  concert  with  them,  ihe  proper 
objects  of  reduction,  and  the  best  means  of  effecting  it. 
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who,  after  it  was  concluded,  was  conducted  to  Be- 
nares, where  Sir  John  Shore  had  determined  that 
he  should  reside  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  stipend 
allotted  for  his  personal  support,  which  was  secured 
to  hiin  by  the  guarantee  of  the  Company,  througix 
whom  it  was  to  be  paid. 

It  appears  here  necessary  to  advert  to  a  danger 
of  some  magnitude,  which  threatened,  at  this 
period,  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Hindustan^ 
particularly  the  dominions  of  the  Vizier;  and 
which  may  be .  supposed  to  have  considerably  in- 
fluenced the  arrangements  which  the  Governor-) 
general  made  with  that  prince. 

Zemaun  Shah,  king  of  Cabul,  the  son  of  Timour 
Shah,  and  the  grandson  of  the  celebrated  Abdallee^ 
advanced  in  1796  to  Lahore,^  and  threatened  to 
visit  Delhi,  from  which  Lahore  is  not  more  than 
twenty  marches  for  a  light  army.  The  accounts  of 
his  approach  seem  to  have  excited  the  greatest 
hope  among  the  mora  turbulent  Mahomedans  of 
Hindustan.  The  supposed  design  of  the  Shah  to 
restore  the  fallen  dignity  of  the  imperial  housfe  of 
Timour,  to  which  he  was  nearly  allied  by  bloody 
gave  popularity  to  his  cause  with  almost  all  that 
tribe;  while  it  created  great  consternation  in  the 
Mahrattas,  who  were  at  that  moment  ill  prepared 
to  resist  so  formidable  an  invasion. 

The  movements  of  the  Afghan  monarch,  and 
the  local  weakness  of  the  Mahrattas,  induced 
the  English  government  to  make  some  preparations 

N  2 
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against  a  danger  which^  though  uncertain^  waa  of 
too  serious  a  nature  to  be  akogether  neglected. 
The  troops  at  the  cantonments  of  Cawnpore.  and 
Futty  Ghur  were  ordered  to  encamp ;  and  every: 
arrangement  was  made  to  enable  them  to  move  to 
any  quarter  where  their  services  might  be.  required^ 

The  alarm  was  dispelled  by  the  retreat  of  Ze- 
maun  Shah  to  his  own  dominions^  the  tranquillity 
of  which  had  been  disturbed  by  the  rebellion  of  one 
of  his  brothers  ;  but  the  facility  with  which  he  had 
advanced  to  Lahore  showed  that  no  confidence 
could  be  placed  upon  the  union  or  resistapce  of  the 
Seikhs.  From  every  account,  indeed,  as  well  as 
from  actual  occurrences,  it  appeared  that  this  nation 
was  so  much  distracted  by  the  violence  of  its  own 
tntemal  divisions,  as  to  be  incapable  of  acting  with 
eoncert ;  and,  of  course,  that  it  was  no  longer  to 
be  <M>nsidered  as  a  barrier  against  the  A%hans, 
whose  invasion  of  India  became,  from  this  circum- 
stance,  more  probable  than  it  ever  wi|s  before. 

Sir  John  Shore,  in  a  minute  under  date  the  4th 
of  July,  1797,  enters  into  a  full  consideration  of 
this  subject.  In  this  document,  he  states  the  force 
which  the  Shah  brought  to  Lahore  npt  to.  have 
exceeded  thirty-three  thousand  men,  which  were 
almost  all  cavalry :  and  this  inclined  hiin  to  con- 
clude, that  the  Afghan  monarch  did  not  ^  at  that 
time  intend  to  invade  Hindustan;  but  that  his 
expedition  was  experimental,  with  an  ultimate  view 
to  such  invasion. 
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The  Governor-general,  however,  had  no  doubt, 
that  if  Zemaun  Shah  had  advanced,  he  must  have 
reached  Delhi,  as  the  Mahrattas  were  not  pre- 
pared to  oppose  him,  and  were  greatly  alarmed. 
They  afterwards,  he  states,  assembled  a  respectable 
army,  and  made  overtures  to  the  Company  to  unite 
in  repelling  him :  but,  though  these  preparations 
might  have  enabled  them  to  dispute  the  possession 
of  Delhi,  or  to  molest  his  retreat,  he  is  convinced 
that  they  would  hot  have  been  able  to  prevent  his 
advance.  Under  this  impression,  he  proceeds  to 
consider  the  probable  consequences  of  that  event, 
and  particularly  as  it  would  have  affected  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  territories  of  the  Nabob  Vizier. 

*^  In  this  case,"  he  observes,  ^^  the  numerous  ad- 
venturers in  Hindustan,  always  ready  to  enlist  for 
plunder,  would  either  have  joined  his  army,  or  have 
Availed  themselves  of  the  protection  afibrded  by 
its  advance,  to  commit  depredations.  .  Bumbhoo 
Khan,  the  brother  of  Gholam  Rader  Khan,  had 
assembled  a  considerable  force,  near  Boreea  Ghaut, 
and  pretended  that  he  had  received  orders  from 
Zemaun  Shah  for  this  purpose  ;  and  wrote'  letters 
of  invitation  to  several  of  the  Rohillah  chiefs  at 
Rampore  to  join  him;  which,  with  a  single  ex- 
ception, were  concealed  from  Nusser  UUa  Khan. 

^^  Without  dwelling  on  the  presumption,  arising 
from  this  circumstance,**  Sir  John  Shore  continues, 
*^  we  are  sufficiently  apprized  of  the  disposition 
pf  the  Rohillas,  to  be  assured  that  they  would  seize 
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the  first  favourable  opportunity  for  rebellion  ;  and 
that  they  woiild  have  considered  the  arrival  of 
Zemaun  Shah  at  Delhi  as  furnishing  it,  The 
Fatans  in  the  district  of  Fqrruckabad^  though  less 
independent/  are  equally  disposed  to  disaffection  and 
plunder ;  and  nothing  but  the  protection  of  the 
Company's  arms  would  have  prevented  the  greatest 
disorders  in  the  Vizier'a  dominions^  if  Zemaun 
Shah  had  approached  them..  My  opinion  is^  that 
they  would  have  been  overruH  with  marauders  ; 
that  a  total  temporary  stoppage,  of  the  collections 
would  have  ensued  i  and  that  these  disorders,  if  not 
speedily  quelled,  would  hwe  ended  in  general  in- 
surrection. 

^^  On  this  occasion,"  he  adds,  ^^  we  had  fresji  ex- 
perience of  the  imbecility  of  the  Vizier's  govern-* 
ment,  and  of  the  insufiiciency  of  bis  military 
estabUshment.  The  troopii  under  Almas  were 
respectable.  The  other  troops  of  the  Vizier,,  with 
little  exception,  would  rathey  have  proved  an  en- 
cumbrance  than  an  assistance  to  the  British  forces  i 
and  nothing  but  the  most  urgent  reinonstrances 
would  have  ensured  the  exertions  or  supplies  of  the 
Vizier." 

From  these  circumstances,  Sir  John  Shore  justly 
concluded,  that  the  future  designs  of  the  Afghan 
monatch  must  always  be  an  object  of  great  interest 
to  the  British  government ;  and,  under  this  view  of 
the  subject,  he  entered  into  a  cpmrideration  of  the 
likelihood  of  his  future  invasion  of  Hindustan, 
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It  was  not,  he  thought>  very  probable  that  Zemaim 
Shah  would  undertake  such  an  expedition,  not- 
withstanding the  motives^  which  might  tempt 
him  to  its  adoption.  It  was  possible  that  am-^ 
bition^  stimulated  by  the  entrei^ties  and  mis- 
representations of  the  court  of  Delhi,  might  lead 
the  Shah  to  aspire  to  the  character  of  the  deliverer  of 
India  from  the  dominion  of  infidels,  in  emulation  of 
his  grandfather  the  Abdallee ;  and  that  a  desire  of 
effacing  the  disgrace  of  his  late  ineffectual  attempt, 
and  of  reven^g  the  defeat  of  a  body  of  his  troops, 
which  the  Seikhs  had  attacked  after  his  retreat, 
might  le9.d  him  again  to  carry  his  arms  eastward* 
The  Governor-general  stated  in  this  miuute,  that 
by  all  the  accounts  which  he  had  received,  a  general 
opinion  prevailed,  that  Zemaun  Shah  would  ad- 
vance at  once  to  Hindustan,  without  previously 
establishing  his  authority  in  the  Punjab ;  and  this 
opinion,  however  contrary  to  probability,  was  of  a 
nature  that  should  not,  in  his  judgment,  be  alto- 
gether neglected. 

Sir  John  Shore  professed  himself  ay^rse  from 
the  adoption  of  any  expensive  measures  of  preparar 
tion  againist  Zemaun  Shah*B  designs*  The  Mah- 
rattas  had,  he  states,  from  a  dread  of  his  power, 
mada  prc^otals  to  the  British  government  for 
uniting  their  forces  to  oppose  it :  but  he  was  not 
decided  in  his  own  mind  upon  the  policy  of  that 
measulre ;  nor,  indeed,  whether  it  was  most  for  the 
interests  of  the  Company,  and  their  ally  the  Vizier, 
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to  support  the  Mahrattas,  or  to  leave  them  to  their 
fate.  That  the  power  of  that  nation  in  Hindustan 
should  be. diminished,  the  Governor-general  thought 
highly  desirable ;  but  he  doubted  whether  the  sub- 
stitution of  that  of  Zemaun  Shah  would  not  be 
more  dangerous :  and  it  was  his  opinion,  that^.  if 
that  monarch  should  ever  advance  to  Delhi,  the 
danger  would  be  very  alarming  to  the  Vizier  '^  and 
that  it  would  require  the  greatest  vigour  and  ex- 
ertion, to,  preserve  peace  in  his  dominions,  even . 
though  the  Afghans  should:  not  invade  them.  The. 
Rohillas  appear  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  objects 
of  the  Governor-general's  apprehensions  upon  this 
occasion ;  and  he  stated  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it 
might  be  found  prudent  to  require  or  compel 
the  principal  persons  of  that  tribe  to  deUver  them- 
selves up  as  hostages  for  the  good  behaviour  of  the^ 
rest. 

That  there  were  just  grounds,  for  thesC:  appre-- 
hensions  cannot  be  denied..  The  invasion  of,  In- 
dia had  always  been  too  favourite  a  project  among, 
the  northern  tribes  i  of  Cabul  and  Candahar,  to 
leave  a  hope  that  it  would  be  relinquished  from  any 
qause  but  their  wa^nt- of  power,  arising  from  inter- 
nal dissension,  to  carry  it  into  execution.  The? 
state  of  the  whole  country,  fromitheAttockito  the: 
Jumna,',  was  such,  as  opposed  no,  obstacle  what-- 
ever  to  their  advance:  and  these,  barbarians^,  imr- 
pressed  with  an  exaggerated  opinion,  of  their  own; 
valour,  and  vdth  hereditary  contempt  for  the  n^^ 
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tives  of  India^  were  not  likely  to  be  deterred  from 
its  invasion  by  a  contemplation  of  difficulties 
which  their'  forefathers  had  so  often  encountered 
and  overcome  f  nor-  was  it  more  probable,  that 
they  would  be  guided  by  a  consideration  of  the 
actual  strength  of  the  power  which  possessed  Hin- 
dustan. It  was  indeed  unlikely  that  they  should 
possess  correct  intelligence  upon  this  head ;  or,  if 
they  did,  that  their  rude  understandings,  and  savage 
pride,  would  permit  them  to:  estimate  justly  the 
efficiency  of  armies  constituted  on  different  prin- 
ciples: from  their  own. 

The  occurrence  of  such  an  invasion  was  hkely, 
as-Sir  John  Shore'  observed,  to  excite  many  of  the 
chief  Mahomedans  to  rebellion  ;  and  their  junction 
with  the  Afghans  would  make  it  difficult  for  the 
Mahrattas  to  repel  them;  particularly  as  this  na- 
tion, on  such  an  occasion,  must  place  its  chief  re- 
liance: upon  its  regular  brigades,  of  which  all  the 
men  were  natives  of  Hindustan,  and  most  of  the 
officers  French..  They  had  consequently  no  tie  or 
attachment  to  the  Mahratta  state,  but  that  of  tem- 
porary interest;  and  there  was  good  ground  to 
suppose,  that  under  the  establishment  of  a  Maho- 
medan  empire  in  Hindustan,  (which  must  have 
been  the  object  of  Zemaun  Shah's  policy,)  there 
would  have  been  little  difficulty  in  corrupting  the 
fidelity  of  this  corps,  as  the  men,  of  whom  it  was 
composed,  would  have  lost  nothing  by  a  change  of 
masters  \    an^  the   officers,    under  such   revolu- 
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tioTLf  might  not  only  expect  to  improve  their 
condition^  but  to  obtain  better  means  of  accomplish* 
ing  their  ambitions  designs ;  and  above  all^  those 
which  were  directed  against  the  prosperity  of  the 
British  government. 

Upon  the  whole^  it  was  obvious,  on  this  view 
of  things,  that  no  dependence  could  be  placed- upon 
the  Mahrattas  as  an  efficient  barrier  against  the 
dangers  to  which  the  territories  of  the  English 
government  and  its  allies  might  be  eventually  ex- 
posed  from  any  fiitiire  invasion  of  the  Afghan 
monarch  :  and  it  appeared  not  improbable,  that  the 
schemes  of  the  invader  might  coalesce  with  the 
views  and  interests  of  the  French  corps  in  the 
service  of  Dowlut  Row  Sindia,  to  whom  the  defbnce 
of  Hindustan  must  be  intrusted ;  and  that  if  they 
did  not,  and  if  the  French  commander  by  his 
courage,  and  the  skilful  application  of  the  great 
military  resources  which  he  had  accumulated^  should 
defeat  Zemaun  Shah,  he  and  his  party  would  acquire 
such  an  increase  of  fame,  influence^  and  power^  aa 
would  render  them  much  more  dangerous  neigh* 
hours  than  either  the  Mahrattaa  or  Afghans. 

Several  expeditions  againist  the  Eastern  settle* 
ments  of  the  European  enemies  of  Great  Britain 
took  place  during  the  period  in  which  Sir  John 
Shore  was  Governor-general  of  India  ;  but  tliese 
were. all  fitted  out  from  Madras:  and  to  the  emh* 
nent  ability  and  energy  of  Lord  Hobart,  the 
governor  of  that  presidency,  aidtd  by  the  cordial 
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and  zealous  co-operatiou  of  his  majesty's  havai 
commander^  Admiral  Rainier,  the  British  govern-' 
ment  was  indebted  for  the  complete  reduction  of 
the  Dutch  settlements  upon  the  island  of  Ceylon 
and  of  Malacca,  and  the  valuable  Islands  of  Banda 
and  Amboyna.     More  important  expeditions  were 

•  •  • 

prepared'  against  the  French  settlement  of  the 
Mauritius,  and  the  Spanish  possessions  of  Manilla ; 
neither  of  which,  however,  were  carried  into  ex-* 
ecution.  The  first  division  of  the  armament  foi* 
the  latter,  which  took  place  in  1797,  had  actually 
sailed  to  Penang,  the  port  of  rendezvous ;  but  th0 
complexion  of  the  accounts  received  from  Europe, 
combined  with  the  conduct  of  Tippoo  Sultailn,  and 
the  general  state  of  the  native  powers  in'  In(Ua> 
induced  the  government  of  Fort  St.  George  to 
abandon  this  expedition. 

Sir  John  Shore,  who  hid  been  raised  to  the 
peerage  by  the  title  of  Lord  Teignmoiith,  sailed 
for^  England  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1798. 
The  situation  of  the  different  native  powers,  Bi  the 
period  of  his  taking  charge  of  the  administration 
6f  the  affairs  of  British  India,  has  been  already 
described.  It  may  be  usefxil  to  take  a  view  of 
their  condition  at  the  period  of  his  deplartur^,  a;nd 
to  examine  the  causes  of  those  great  chstnges 
which  had  occurred  during  his  government. 

Tippoo  Sultaun,  whose  spirit  of  hostility  Ivai* 
unabated,  had  greatly  recruited  his  resources,  and 

continued  most  active  in  his  intrigues  wftli  thd 

m 
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Flpench,  the  Mahrattas,  and  the  discontented  party 
dt  the  court  of  Hyderabad,  The  Nizam^  reduced 
in  reputation,  as  well  as  in  real  strength,  no^longer  ', 
placed  the  confidence  which  he  had  done  in  the 
British  government,  whose  friendship  he  had  before 
sought,  not  more  with  a  view  of  immediate  benefit 
than  of  securing,  by  the  improvement  of  those  re- 
lations upon  which  his  connexion  with  the  English 
government  was  established,  the  permanent  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  his  dominions.  But  disappointed 
in  those  hopes  w;hich  he  had  been  led  by  the  assur- 
ances of  Lord  Comwallis  to  entertain,  he  had,  in 
despair^  thrown  himself  into  the  hands  of  a  French 
fi^tction,  of  a  nature  the  most  dangerous  that  could 
be  imagined  to  the  British  government. 

At  this  period,  the  power  of  Dowlut  Row  Sindia 
had  arrived  at  a  most  alarming  eminence,  and  was 
indeed  acknowledged  paramount  over  almost  the 
whole  of  the  Mahratta  empire.  It  had  completely 
^unnihilated  the  independence  of  the  Paishwah's  go- 
vernment ;  and  that  prince  only  exercised  a  nominal 
rule  in  the  city  of  Poonah,  under  the  immediate 
control  and  direction  of  a  subordinate  officer  of 
Sindia's  court.  By  this  revolution  in  the  Deckan, 
that  state  of  affairs  in  which  Lord  Comwallis  left 
India  was  completely  changed.  The  strength  and 
resources  of  the  Poonah  state  were  at  the  disposal 
of  a  chief  known  to  be  unfriendly  to  the  English 
government;  and  it  appeared  almost  certain,  from 
the  ambition  of  Sindia,  the  position  of  his  terri- 
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lories,  the  constitution  of  his  regular  brigades,  and 
the  principles  of  those  by  whom  they  were  com- 
manded, that  its  territories  must  ultimately  become 
the  object  of  his  attack. 

Several  opportunities  had  occurred,  of  which  the 
EngUsh  government  might  have  taken  advantage, 
for  checking  the  growth  of  the  enormous  power  of 
the  House  of  Sindia ;  or  for  securing  an  alliance 
with  that  family,  which  would  have  prevented  its 
resources  being  directed  against  our  possessions  in 
India. 

Nanah  Fumavese  was  very  jealous  of  the  rising 
power  of  Sindia,  long  before  the  influence  of  that 
chief  was  established  over  the  Poonah  government ; 
and  this  jealousy  had  led  to  the  indirect  overture 
made  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  through  Hurry  Punt,  to 
induce  that  nobleman  to  form  a  subsidiary  alliance 
with  the  Paishwah;  but  the  approach  of  Dowlut 
Row  Sindia  to  Poonah,  after  the  death  of  the 
Paishwah,  Madhoo  Row,  changed  this  feeling  into 
that  of  alarm ;  and  Nanah  would,  at  that  moment, 
\  have  most  willingly  entered  into  any  alliance  with 
;  the  English  government  to  secure  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Poonah  branch  of  the.Mahratta 
empire;  Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt,  that  the  inter- 
position of  the  British  nation,  at  this  remarkable 
crisis,  would  have  accomplished  that  object ;  and 
the  exertion  of  our  power  and  influence  on  the 
occasion  would,  in   all  human  probability,   have 
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enabled  us  to  dictate  to  the  contending  parties  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  the  disputes  regarding  the 
succession  to  the  oflSce  of  Paishwah,  and  not  only 
have  secured  the  public  interests  from  the  dangers^ 
to  which  they  were  exposed  by  our  neutrality,  but 
have  added  in  the  greatest  degree  to  our  reputation* 
Madhajee  Sindia  had  repeatedly  solicited  the  aid 
of  the  English  government,  and  had  been  desirous^ 
at  one  period,  of  subsidizing  a .  force  from  that 
state.  His  successor,  Dowlut  Row^.had  repeatedly 
evinced  a  similar  disposition;  and  it  would  pro^ 
bably  have  been  easy,  either  at  his  elevation,  or 
when  he  returned  to  Poonah  to  snpport  Badjerow, 
or  at  the  season  he  ko  greatly  feared  an  attack 
on  his  possessions  in  Hindustan  by  the  Afghans, 
to  negotiate  an  alliance  that  might  have  effected 
the  removal  of  the  French  party,  which  was  daily 
gaining  strength. 

But  that  system  of  neutral  policy  which  had 
been  prescribed  by  the  authorities  in  England,  and 
closely  followed  by  the  Governor-general,  prevented 
any  attempt  being  made  to  avert,  or  influence,  the 
changes  at  Poonah,  or  to  improve  our  alliance  with 
the  family  of  Sindia,  although  it  was  Acknowledged 
at  the  moment,  that  our  non-interference  might  be 
pregnant  with  the  worst  consequences  to  the:  in- 
terests of  the  British  government. 

Those  who  support  this  system  have  constantly 
asserted)  that  it  is  the  only  one  consistent  with  the 
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intention  of  th^  act  of  parliament  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  India.  Btit  it  appears  difiSk 
cnlt^  if  not  impossible^  to  imagine^  that  the  wisdom 
of  the  British  legislature^  when  it  imposed  restric- 
ticms  upon  ambition^  and  prohibited  a  policy^  having 
for  iti  object  conquest  and  extensfon  of  territory^ 
conid  ever  mean  (whatever  be  the  literal  con* 
struction  of  the  legal  terms  by  which  its  Intentions 
are  expressed)  to  deprive  the  local  government  of 

'  India  of  the  power  of  adopting  preventive  measures 
against  dangers  which  it  might  see  in  progress } 
and  to  prescribe^  as  a  positive  maxim  of  policy  to 

/  a  gi*€^  fttate^  a  disregard  to  the  concerns  of  its 
neighbours  i  or^  in  other  words^  to  deny  to  a  go^ 
!  vemment  the  exercise  of  that  influence  and  power 
which  its  former  wisdom  and  courage  had  acquired, 
and  which  is^  in  fact^  one  of  the  principal  and  most 
legitimate  means  of  maintaining  peace  and  tran-* 
quillity. 

The  merits  of  this  system  were  fidly  tried 
during  the  administration  of  Sir  John  Shore^ 
who  appears  to  have  been  untformly  actuated  by  a 
sincere  and  conscientious  desire  to  govern  India 
agreeably  to  the  strict  and  literal  sense  of  the  act 
of  the  legislature^  and  to  the  wishes  of  his  superiors 
in  England  t  to  the  implicit  execution  of  whose 
orders  his  great  ability  and  experience  were  on  all 
Occasions  most  zealously  appli^d^  The  result  of 
this  experiment  offers  an  important  lesson  to  those 
who  are  intrusted  with  the  government  of  British 
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India.     It  was  proved  from  the  events  of  this  ad* 
ministration,  that  no  ground  of  political  advantage 
could  be  jabandoned  without  being  instantly  occu-^ 
pied  by  an  enemy;  and  that  to  resign  influencei 
was  not  merely  to  resign  power,  but  to  allow  that 
power  to  pass  into  hands  hostile  to  the  British 
government.    The  consequence  of  political  inaction 
was  equally  obvious.     No  one  measure  of  import-r 
ance  was  taken,   except  the  elevation  of  3aadut 
Ally  to  the  Musnud  of  Oude,  which  the  Governor- 
general  states,  in  express  terms,  was  forced  upoQ 
his  adoption.     But  this  iiiactive  system  of  policy^ 
so  far  from  attaining  its  object,  which  was  to  pre-? 
serve  affairs  upon  the  footing  in  which  it  had  found 
them,  had  only  the  effect  of  making  the  British) 
government   stationary,   while  all    around    it  ad*; 
vanced,  and  of  exposing  it  to  dangers  a:risihg  from, 
the  revolutions  of  its  neighbours,  while  it  was  even 
denied  the  power   of  adapting  its  policy  to  the 
change   of  circumstances.     The   ultimate   conse- 
quences were  such  as  might  have  been  expected. 
A  period   of  six  years'  peace,  instead  of  having 
added  to  the  strength,  or  improved  the  security,  of 
the  British  dominions  in  India,  had  placed  them  in 
a   situation  of  comparative  danger.     Though  the- 
British  strength  was  not  lessened,  the  power  and 
resources  of  the  other  states  of  India  had  increased.. 
The  confidence  and  attachment  of  our  allies  were, 
much  shaken,  if  not  destroyed ;  and  the  presumption 
and  hostile    disposition    of    the   principal   native 
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powers  in  India  too  clearly  showed^  that  it  was  to  a 
principle  of  weakness^  or  of  selfish  policy,  and  not 
of  moderation,  that  they  ascribed  the  course  which 
had  been  pursued  by  the  British  government. 

The  extent  of  the  danger  to  which  our  posses- 
sions in  India  had  been  exposed  by  this  neutral  sys- 
tem of  policy,  and  the  encouragement  which  the 
enemies  of  that  nation  had  derived  from  our  inac- 
tion, were  not  fully  known  till  some  time  had 
elapsed ;  but  the  period  at  which  Sir  John  Shore 
left  India,  though  a  season  of  peace,  was  regarded 
by  no  person  who  had  any  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject as  one  of  security:  and  the  authorities  in  Eng- 
land had  felt,  and  expressed,  considerable  alarm  at 
the  numerous  dangers  which  threatened  early  to 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  our  possessions  in  that 
quarter  of  the  globe. 
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Btate  of  India  at  the  OommaBoement  ol  this  AdministratioiL-^ 
Mattirity  of  Tippoo's  Plans«--»FniBch  Party  at  Hf  d6rah«4 
and  Poonah  very  strong* — ^Vigorous  Course  of  Policy  adopted 
by  Marquess  Wellesley.-— Negotiations  at  Hyderabad  and 
Poonah.— Treaty  with  the  Nizam,— French  Corps  in  his 
Service  disbanded. — ^View  of  the  Causes  of  the  Wat  unik 
Tippoo««-^verthrow  of  his  Ft>wer.«-«EBtaUishment  of  the 
Ooveniment  of  the  Mysore«***Policy  of  the  Gkyvemor^generd 
Impacting  the  conquered  ProvinceB,-^Partition  Treaty.-^ 
Subsidiary  Treaty  with  the  Rajah  of  Mysore.— Treaty  with 
the  Nizam. — Negotiations  at  the  Court  of  Poonah. — ^War 
between  Sindia  and  Holkar. — Treaty  of  Bassein. — British 
Army  marches  to  Poonah.— Mahratta  War. — Treaty  of  Peace 
with  the  Rajah  of  Berar — with  Sindia.— War  with  Holkar.— 
Embassy  to  Persia.— Treaty  with  the  Vizier  of  Oude.— View 
of  the  Transactions  in  the  Camatic. — ^Treaty  with  the  Nabob, 
vesting  the  Civil  and  Military  Government  of  the  Camatic 
in  the  Company. — ^Marquess  Wellesley  leaves  India« — Obser- 
vations upon  the  principal  Measures  of  his  Administration* 

LoRB  Tbignmouth  was  succeeded  in  the  govern- 
ment of  British  India  hy  the  Marquess  Wellesley, 
a  nobleman  whose  rank  and  talents  enabled  him 
to  enter  upon  the  great  duties  committed  to  his 
charge  with  every  advantage.    The  period  at  which 
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he  reached  India  *^  was  one  of  a  most  cr^al 
nature  for  British  interefito  in  that  quarter  of  th^ 
gipbe*  The  hiMstile  designs  of  Tippoo  Sultam 
were  ripe  for  execution^  A  Ff ench  party  wqs 
paramount  at  the  conrta  both  of  the  Nizam  and  oi 
Sindia*  The  court  of  Po<mah  was  at  the  mercy  of 
the  latter  chief ;  and  that  of  Berar  wa3  Joumn  tp 
be  adyerse  to  the  English^  oil  whosi^  profits  to 
power  it  bad  long  looked  with  peeaUw*  je^wy* 

The  country  of  Oude^  stiU  agitated  by  the  re(^t 
change  which  had  been  made  in  its  goymnnmxtf 
wm  not  likely  to  he  kept  in  a  #tate  of  tranqniiUty 
by  its  new  ruler,  Saadiit  Ally,  who  continued  to 
proclaim  his  al^rntuSf  and  to  call  upon  the  British 
goyemitient  to  protect  him  in  the  exercise  of  tbe 
pawer  to  whicb»  by  their  iAteffereo(^>  he  had  beep 
msed. 

The  state  of  the  Carnatlc  was  Ijittle  bottj^. 
Omdut  ul  Omrah  had  been  <mly  irritated  by  %%e 
ineffectual  attempts  made  to  iodiipe  him  to  a  mo^i* 
fication  of  Lord  Comwailis*s  tresty^  and  he  cop- 
tinued  to  delivj^  oyer  his  ©wmtry  to  the  grf|?e  pf 
uswcars,  in  order  to  antidipate  his  reymme ;  by 
whidi  means  its  i%simrees  were  rapjdly  decUn^g 
at  a,  period  when  k  was  obnew  they  wmtM^n 
he  uig^Qtly  required  to  .iBad  jn  i^be  i^neral  4^eaee 

of  the  empire. 
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'To  add  to  tli^6  difficulties^  our  finances  were 
much  exhausted  by  the  equipment  of  large,  but 
necessary  armaments,  for  the  reduction  of  the 
Dutch  settlements  to  the  eastward,  and  the  Island 
of  Ceylon  ;  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  army  of 
the  coast  of  Coromaudel  was  absent'  on  those 
ccKpeditions. 

Lord  Wellesley  had  hardly  arrived  in  Bengal, 
when  an  overt  act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  Tippoo 
Suhaun,  and  active  intrigues  of  the  French  party  at 
Hyderabad,  demanded  all  his  exertion.  But  the 
suddenness  with  which  these  occurrences  were 
forced  upon  his  decision,  did  not  lead  him  to  resort 
to  any  of  those  delusive  political  expedients  by 
vrhich  a  momentary  and  partial  exemption  from 
danger  is  so  dearly  purchased  at  the  price  of  future 
security.  His  mind  embraced  the  whole  scheme ; 
and  at  the  time  he  deliberated  upon  the  measures 
demanded  by  the  emergencies  of  the  'moment,  he 
took  an  extended  view  of  the  general  condition  of 
the  British  dominions  in  India;  and' having  fixed 
lii  his  mind  those  principles  of  policy  which  ap- 
Reared  to  him  best  calculated  to  lead  to  a  state  of 
p^rinan^nt  peace  and  prosperity,  he  proceeded  to 
combine  the  introduction  of  them  into  every  branch 
of  his  administration  with  the  means  requisite  for 
averting  immediate  danger. 

Before    entering  upon  the   narrative   of  Lord 
Wellesley*s  government,  it  appears  of  importance 
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to  notice  those  general  considerations  which  in- 
duced him  to  resolve  upon  the  system  which  he 
pursued.  This  is  the  more  essential^  as  all  polir 
tical  measures  must  he  jujdged  with  constant  re* 
ference  to  the  actual  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  first  adopted.  Their  wisdom^  moderan 
tion,  or  justice,  can  be  decided  by  no  other  crite- 
rion ;  for  when  in  progress^  they  become  sul^ect  to 
the  influence  of  an  infinity  of  events,  some  of  which 
may  be  of  a  nature  that  could  neither  be  foreseen 
nor  controlled,  and  against  the  eflects  of  which  no 
human  wisdom  could  have  guarded- 

The  sentiments  of  Tippoo  Sultaun  had  been  fully 
developed,  leaving  no  possible  doubt  that  he  wa». 
disposed  to  join  zealously  in  every  efibrt  haying  for 
its  object  the  subverting  of  the  British  power  in 
Indi^.  The  designs  of  the  French  at  this  period 
were  known  to  be  directed  with  more  than  usual 
activity  to  that  object;  and  the  means  which  they 
possessed  for  their  accomplishment  though  irre- 
gular, and  difficult  of  combination,  were  far  from 
contemptible :  and  the  influence  which  individuals 
of  the  French  nation  had, established  at  the  courts 
of  the  Nizam  and  Sindia,  by  obtaining  the  command 
of  the  principal  military  resources  of  both  these , 
princes,  afforded  just  ground  of  belief,  that  any  plan 
formed  for  that  end  might  eventually  receive  the 
greatest  aid  from  their  efforts.  Of  the  dispositions  ^ 
of  these  individuals  to  promote  the  schemes  of  thejif 
f  ountry,  there  could  be  no  doubt ;  and  their  pQwer 
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and  influence  being  Buch  as  we  have  mentioned, 
gave  every  reason  to  conclude,  that  they  might 
^^ol^sess  ample  mealis  of  acting  agreeably  to  the  di6- 

*    ■  '  *  * 

tktes  or  that  disposition. 

Other  circumstances  Wete  favourable  to  the  de- 
signs of  Tippoo  Stiltaun  and  the  French.  The 
triple  alliance,  formed  by  Lord  Cornwallis  as  a 
barrier  against  tU  fiiture  ambition  of  the  fonner, 
had  been  aniiihilated  by  the  neutral  policy  of  the 
^  British  government  J  and  the  courts  of  Hydera- 
bad aiid  Poonah  seemed  more  likely j»  from  causes 
before  stated,  to  act  against  than  with  the  British 
goverhment>  in  the  event  of  a  rupture  with  Tippoo 
Sultaun. 

*Ilie  absence  of  Doulut  Row  Sindia  from  Hin- 
dustan A^as,  at  this  period^  as  injurious  to  the 
British  interests  as  his  presence  at  Poonah :  for 
While  he  staid  in  the  Deckan,  the  power  of  the 
Paishwah  was  dot-mant,  if  not  extinct ;  and  a  large 
tJorps  of  infantry,  commanded  by  French  oflicersi 
\vals  kept  in  a  situation  where  it  was  likely  that> 
either  from  the  operation  of  the  national  spirit  of 
its  officers,  or  the  ambition  6(  Sindia,  it  might  be 
led  by  events  tp  act  against  the  British  government* 
Oft  the  otbet  hand,  the  absence  of  Sindia  from 
Hindustan  threw  upon  the  British  government 
iridmost  the  whole  defi^ce  of  that  quarter  of  Indm, 
If  invaded  by  2emaun  Shah ;  and  such  invasion  wai 
reiidered  more  probable  frotn  the  defenceless  state 
in  whi^h  the  possessions  ^  tlii«  chief  were  left. 
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.  Under  these  circumstances,  Lord  WeUesley  re-^ 
solved  npou  political  measures  calculated^  in  the 
jfirst  instance,  to  check  and  frustrate  the  designs  of 
Tippoo  Sultaun  and  the  French;  and,  in  the  second, 
to  effect  the  permanent  security  of  the  British  go^ 
vemment  in  India.  The  means  which  he  adopted 
for  these  purposes,  while  they  afforded  a  reasonable 
hope  of  security  against  the  designs  of  the  Sultaun 
and  the  French,  without  coming  to  extremitica 
with  the  former^  gave  the  surest  promise  of  waj? 
being  successful  in  the  event  of  its  proving  in^ 
evitable>^ 

The  disposition  of  Azeem  ul  Omrah,  the  prime* 
miniater  at  Hyderabad,  who  had  returned  from 
Popnah,  was  favourable  to  the  English  govern- 
ment ;  but  that  minister^  however  secretly  adverse 
to  the  French  party  in  the  army  of  the  Nizam^  had 
not  the  power  of  dismissing  it  without  the  active, 
aid  of  the  British  government ;  nor  could  he^  with 
common  attention  to  the  security  of  his  masterj, 
advise  him  to  disband  that  corps,  until  assured  ot 
the  aid  of  a  large  body  of  English  troops,  and  of 
eventual  protection  against  any  unjust  aggressicfn 
of  the  Mahratta9. 

The  young  Paishwah,  Badjerow^  was  at  this  mo* 
ment  anxious  to  be  released  from  the  thrdddm  in 
which  he  was  kept  by  Donlut  Row  Sindia;  and 
earnestly  solicited  the  interference  of  the  British 
government.    The  resident  at  his  court,  in  a  letter 
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under  date  the  1st  of  June,  states*,  that  **  the 
authority  of  that  prince  would  he  restored  hy 
the  appearance  of  a  strong  British  force  at  Pooixah ; 
and  that  Sindia,  under  the  circumstance  of  Tippoo's 
recent  aggression,  could  on  no  just  pretence  object 
to  such .  a  movement  of  our  tiroops ;  nor,  in  his 
present  condition,  be  able  to  oppose  it." 

This  was  the  actual  state  of  affairs  when  the 
Marquess  Wellesley  resolved  to  endeavour,  through 
the  means  of  improved  defensive  engagements,  to 
recover  the  efficient  aid  of  the  governments  of  Hy- 
derabad and  Poonah;  or,  rather,  to  prevent  the 
power  and  resources  of  those  states  from  being 
employed  against  the  British  government.  While 
endeavouring,  through  the  means  of  negotiation,  to 
effect  these  objects,  he  resolved  to  adopt  towards 
Tippoo  Sultaun  the  most  moderate  course  which 
attention  to  the  security  and  dignity  of  the  govern- 
ment under  his  charge  would  admit.  Nor  was  he 
without  a  sanguine  hope,  that  the  complete  suc- 
cess of  the  negotiations  which  he  had  commenced 
at  the  courts  of  Poonah  and  Hyderabad  would 
place  the,  English  government  upon  such  a  footing 
as  would  satisfy  even  that  prince  of  the  inutility  of 
any  further  attempt  against  its  power,  and  ulti- 
mately induce  him  to  change  his  principles;  to 
abandon  his  French  allies  ;  to  rest  satisfied  with  his 

♦  Colonel  Palmer. 
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own  dominions ;  and  to  cultivate  (as  his  true  in- 
terests dictated)  a  good  understanding  with  the 
British  nation  and  its  allies. 

From  what  has  been  stated  it  will  appear,  that 
the  views  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  this  system 
of  policy  were  as  moderate  and  just,  as  they  werd 
wise  and  enlarged ;  that  its  end  was  altogether  de- 
fensive ;  and  that  it  was  dictated  by  a  desire  of 
security  and  peace,  not  by  a  spirit  of  ambition  or 
aggrandizement.  This  will  be  more  clearly  shown 
in  the  course  of  the  summary  of  the  leading  poli- 
tical events  that  occurred  during  Lord  Well^sley's 
administration. 

Though  the  state  of  the  court  of  Hyderabad,  at 
die  period  of  that  nobleman's  arrival  in  India,  was 
very  unfavourable  to  the  British  interests,  some 
circumstances  had  occurred  which  promised  suclcess 
to  measures  of  so  decided  a  nature  as  those  upon 
which  Lord  Wellesley  had  resolved.  The  chief 
minister,  Azeem  ul  Omrah,  enjoyed  a  plenitude  of 
power;  and  was  inclined  to  agree  to  any  treaty 
securing  the  government  of  the  Nizam  against  the 
future  aggression  and  excesses  of  the  Mahrattas, 
by  whom  his  power  had  been  so  recently  reduced! 
This  minister  entertained  the  greatiest  jealousy  and 
alarm  at  the  designs  of  the  Sultaun,  with  whom  his 
enemies  at  Hyderabad  had  carried  on  the  most 
active  intrigues  during  his  absience.  He  was  sen- 
sible, from  experience,  that  hdwever  the  corps  under 
French  officers  might  add  to  the  military  strength ' 
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of  the  Nizam^  it  was  not,  in  its  actual  state,  equal  to 
the  protection  of  his  dominions  from  the  attack 
with  which  they  were  threatened ;  and  he  could  not 
be  ignorant}  that  any  addition  to  its  numbers^  or 
improvement  of  its  equipment^  would  be  likely  to 
excite  a  jealousy  in  the  British  government^  which 
might  terminate  in  an  open  separation  of  interests, 
and  perhaps  in  a  war  between  the  court  of  Hydera- 
bad and  the  only  state  in  India  that  could  efficiently 
protect  and  support  its  tottering  power. 

Under  these  impressions,  Azeem  ul  Omrah  was 
folly  disposed  to  receive  the  overtures  of  the  Eng- 
lish government  for  an  improved  connexion ;  and 
was  solicitous  to  engage  that  state  to  enter  into 
engagements^  of  a  more  intimate  nature,  as  the  best 
means  of  preserving  the  government  of  Hyderabad 
from  threatened  ruin.  He  had,  however,  no  easy 
task  to  conquer  the  prejudices  of  his  sovereign,  the 
Nizarn^  against  such  an  alliance ;  which,  from  the 
liiequality  of  the  parties,  that  monarch  argued^ 
would  earjiy  terminate  in  rendering  his  dominions 
virtually  dependent,  for  their  future  security,  upon 
the  British  government.  This  the  minister  admit- 
ted; but  contended>  that  it  was  better  to  be  de^ 
pendent  upon  a  state  ^^^hose  regard  to  good  fsith 
was  acknowledged,  and  whose  power  to  protect  was 
evident,  than  to  continue  exposed  to  the  treache- 
rous intrigues  and  unlimited  demands  of  the  Mah* 
rattas,  or  the  more  daring  and  ambitiouif  projects 
gf  the  Sultaun :  that,  as  it  was  clear  that  the  sitn- 
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ation  of  ibe  state  of  Hyderabad  was  such  as  to 
render  it  impossible  to  remain  without  the  alliance 
of  some  one  of  those  powers,  it  was  assuredly  wise 
ti>  prefer  a  connexion  with  a  government  ivhich 
brought  with  its  protection  the  substantial  blessings 
of  security  and  peace^  to  the  nominal  friendship  of 
states  whose  professed  objects  were  plunder  and 
conquest^  and  who  had  repeatedly  shown  that  they 
held  in  contempt  eyen  the  forms  of  public  faith. 
The  Nizam's  prejudices  arid  fears  being  at  last  sub- 
dued by  this  reasonings  he  gave  his  assent  to  a 
negotiation  for  the  dismissal  of  the  French  corps, 
and  the  increase  of  the  English  subsidiary  force, 
provided  a  pledge  on  the  pgurt  of  the  British  govern- 
ment to  protect  his  doniinions  from  any  ftiture 
unjust  demands  on  the  part  of  the  Mahrattas  should 
enter  into  the  compact. 

The  causea  which  hiad  led  the  Governor-general 
to  seek  an  improved  alliance  with  the  court  of 
Hyderabad  were  of  too  urgent  a  nature,  and  too 
much  connected  with  the  immediate  security  of  the 
British  tenritories^  to  admit  of  his  being  influenced 
by  a  consideration  of  the  effect  which  the  line  of 
policy  that  he  pursued  tiiight  have  upon  the  court 
of  Poonah.  That  consideration,  indeed,-  could  not, 
in  the  actual  condition  of  affairs,  be  for  one  mo- 
ment put  in  competition  with  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  the  dismissal  of  the  French  corps,  and 
the  ccmiplete  introduction  of  the  English  influence 
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at  the  court  of  the  Nizam.  These  poiifts  were  of 
the  highest  importance,  as  they  not  only  removed, 
at  a  period  of  real  danger,  every  apprehension  for 
the  safety  of  the  company's  territories,  but  placed 
their  power  upon  so  commanding  a  ground,  as  to 
make  it  probable,  that  the  hostile;  designs  of  Tippoo 
Sultaun  would  be  abandoned,  and  that  he  would 
purchase,  by  early  concessions^  au  exemption  from^ 
the  punishment  which  his  conduct  had  provoked. 

When  mutual  interests  so  strongly  recommended 
an  alliance,  serious  difficulties  were  not  to  be  ex- 
pected in  its  negotiation.  A  treaty  was  accordin^y 
concluded*;  by  which  th^  subsidiary  detachment  of 
British  troops  with  the  Nizam  was  made  pierma- 
nent ;  and  four  battaliohs  were  added  to  the  two 
fixed  by  the  former  treaty -f-.  The  Nizam  also  en- 
gaged by  this  treaty  to  disband  the  French  corps  in 
his  service,  and  to  deliver  over  its  officers  to  the 
British  government,  whenever  the  whole  of-  the 
English  force  to  be  stationed  in  his  dominions 
should  have  reached  his  capital.  The  British  go* 
vemment  became,  on  its  part,  pledged  to  arbitrate, 
on  principles  of  impartiality  and  justice,  the  points 
in  dispute  between  him  land  the  Pobnah  govern- 
ment, and  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Poonah  state 

*  On  the  Ist  of  September,  1798. 

t  The  subsidy  to  be  paid  by  the  Nizam,  for  the  support  of 
the  whole,  was  increased  from  57,718  rupees  per  month,  tq 
?(U,4S5  rupees  per  month,  or  3,417,100  rupees  per  annum. 
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to  that  arbitration ;  or,  in  the  event  of  that  being 
withheld,  to  protect  the  Nizam  from  aay  unjust  or 
unreasonable  demands  of  the  Mahrattas. 

The  French  force  was  so  considerable  as  to  render 
the  execution  of  that  part  of  the  treaty  which  stipu- 
lated for  their  dismissal  a  more  arduous  undertaking 
than  its  negotiation ;  but  the  moment  was  favour- 
able for  its  accomplishment.  Raymond^  by  whom 
the  corps  was  originally  formed,  and  who  was  an 
able  man,  possessed  of  much  influence,  had  died 
some  months  previous  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty;  and  disputes  respecting  the  succession  to 
the  command  had  occasioned  much  disunion  among 
the  troops;  and  though  these  were  apparently 
settled,  and  General  Perron  had  succeeded  to  that 
station,  his  character  and  influence  were  not  such 
as  to  enable  him  to  take,  with  any  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, those  decided  steps,  which,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances,  an  able  commander  might  have  adopted 
'  to  prevent  its  dissolution. 

The  measures  directed  by  the  Governor-general 
for  the  falfllment  of  the  treaty,  were  well  calculate, 
from  their  celerity  and  vigour,  to  ensure  success.  A 
corps  of  four  battalions,  with  their  guns,  which,  had 
been  collected  on. the  frontier  of  the  Nizam's 
dominions  during  the  negotiation,  immediately 
marched  to  Hyderabad,  where  it  joined*  the  two 
battalions  formerly  stationed  there.     The  moment 


*  On  the  10th  of  October. 
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-this  detachment  arrived^  the  full  execution  of  the 
treaty^  as  &r  a3  it  related  to  the  French  corpa^  was 
demanded. by  the  British  resident* :  but  the  Nizam^ 
either  from  the  influence  of  intrigue^  or  alarm^ 
appeajred  at  one  time  to  hesitate  how  he  should 
act;  and  even  Asseem ,vl  Omrah^  whose  character 
was  very  iimid>  shrunk  from  the  fulfilment  of  bis 
own  plans^  and  expressed  a  desire  to  avoids  or  at 
least  to  delay,  extremities.  The  Nizam  and  his 
minister  were,  howcTert  soon  brought  to  a  just 
s^ise-  of  the  attention  due  to  public  faith,  by  the 
representations  of  the  British  resident,  who  m- 
formed  them  in  the  most  express  terms,  that,  under 
tlie  orders  of  the  Govemor-general,  he  could^  at 
that  advanced  stage  of  affairs^,  admit  of  nothing 
short  of  die  complete  execution  of  the  engagements 
into  which  the  court  of  Hyderabad  had  entered 
-with  the  British  government ;  whose  interests  would 
be  exposed  to  the  most  serious  danger  by  allowing 
the  French  party  to  exist,  for  any  period  however 
'sfaort,  afto*  the  resolution  to  disband  it  had  been 
madfi  public  It  was  therefore  his  determination, 
he  added,  if  the  Nizam  should  continue  wavering, 
to  authorize  an  attack  uppn  the  Ft^neli  camp  by 
die  British  forces ;  and  the  Hyd^erabad  court  would 
become  responsible  for  aU  the  conseque^ceis  of  an 
'  «vent  which  must  ever  be  deemed  the  Msnlt  oi  its 
weakness  and  want  of  faiths    To  this  commwuait* 

*  Major  Jmnes  AdbiUes  Kirkpatrick. 
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tion  was  added  a  movement  of  troops  ^^  irbich,  by 
evincing  a  determination  on  the  pwt  of  the  British 

*  The  military  movements  which  took  place  between  the  9th 
and  22d  October  had  more  influence  in  producing  the  fulfilment 
of  the  treaty  than  the  obligations  of  faith.  They  merit,  there- 
fore, a  short  notice. 

On  the  9th  Colonel  Roberts*s  detachment,  of  four  battalions, 
with  a  proportion  of  artillery,  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Hy- 
derabad. On  the  same  day  six  battalions  of  the  French  corps 
had  joined  their  cantonments :  both  these  parties  were  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Monssee.  The  minister,  Azeem  ul  Omrah, 
from  Jiis  own  alarms  and  those  of  the  Nizam  lest  an  action 
should  ensue,  desired  that  Colonel  Roberts  should  move  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  river :  this  the  resident  refused,  telling  him 
that  the  ^English  corps  of  two  battalions,  under  Colonel  Hynd- 
man,  stationed  at  Hyderabad,  was  already  on  the  left  bank, 
where  it  would  remain. 

From  the  9th  October  until  the  19th,  every  intrigue  was 
attempted,  and  every  evasion  tried)  to  defeat  the  fulfilment  of 
the  treaty.  The  Nizam  left  Hyderabad,  and  sought  personal 
safety  from  the  approaching  conflict  in  the  fortress  of  Golconda. 
The  French  party  had  numerous  supporters,  and  the  Pagah,  or 
household  horse,  whose  commander  was  in  their  interest,  were 
ordered  to  the  capital.  When  matters  were  in  this  state,  the 
resident,  on  the  19th  October,  had  an  interview  with  the  mi- 
nister, which  converted  into  certainty  the  suspicions  before  en- 
tertained of  the  disinclination  to  fulfil  that  article  pf  the  treaty 
which  related  to  the  disbanding  of  the  French  corps.  Matters 
were,  hpweverj  too  far  advanced  to  recede,  Instant  arrange- 
ments were  consequently  made  for  the  attack  of  the  French  lines. 
Colonel  Hyndman  was  moved  to  a  position  which  enabled  him  to 
open  a  destructive  fire  on  their  rear,  if  necessary,,  and  to  set  fire, 
with  hot  shot,  to  their  storehouses  and  magazines ;  and  Colonel 
Roberts  was  prepared  to  take  possession  of  some  heights,  from 
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resident  to  proceed  to  extremities^  put  an  end  to 
all  farther  evasion.     An   order  was  sent  to  the 

whence  he  could  advantageously  attack  their  centre.  These 
measures,  the  nature  and  intent  of  which  were  fully  explained 
by  the  march  of  Colonel  Hyndman  to  his  position,  satisfied  the 
court  of  Hyderabad  that  there  was  no  alternative  between  the 
instant  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  or  the  open  espousal  of  the  in- 

3 

terests  of  the  French  party,  which,  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  was  placed,  and  without  the  means  of  moving  its  artil- 
lery, was  likely  to  be  destroyed  in  the  first  action.  The  troops  of 
the  Nizam,  on  which  this  party  most  depended  for  support,  had 
not  yet  reached  the  capital,  and  it  was  declaredly  the  intention 
of  the  English  to  bring  the  matter  to  issue  before  their  arrival. 
The  delays  and  evasions  of  the  Nizam  and  his  minister  had 
proceeded  from  fear,  and  their  alarm  was  now  greater  at  the 
consequences  likely  to  result  from  the  non*fulfilment  of  the  arti- 
cle that  required  the  dismissal  of  the  French  coi*ps  than  at  any 
which  could  re^lt  from  its  fulfilment.  Orders  were  imme- 
diately given  to  dismiss  the  French  officers,  amounting  to 
forty-five,  who  were  to  be  made  over  to  the  English  govern- 
ment as  prisoners  of  war.  The  men  of  the  French  battalions 
were  directed  to  be  divided  into  different  corps,  and  placed 
under  native  commanders.  The  mandate  to  this  effect  was 
sent  to  the  French  lines,  where  it  threw  both  officers  and  men 
into  [the  completest  disorder  and  tumult.  Monsieur  Perron, 
the  French  commander,  sent  to  the  resident  to  state,  that  the 
moment  he  had  received  his  dismissal  he  was  eager  to  throw 
himself  and  officers  on  the  protection  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, to  whose  justice  and  humanity  they  looked  with  the  con- 
fidence which  was  imparted  by  the  usages  of  civilized  nations. 
An  answer  was  returned,  assuring  the  French  officers  of  every 
liberal  consideration.  On  the  21st,  Monsieur  Perron  requested 
an  officer  might  be  sent  from  the  residency  to  the  French  lines, 
to  take  charge  of  articles  of  public  and  private  property. 
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French  camp,  by  which  the  troops  were  informed, 
that  the  Nizam  had  dismissed  their  Europiean  offi- 
cers from  his  service ;  that  they  were  released  from 
their  obedience  to  these  officers ;  and  that,  if  they 
supported  them,  they  should  be  considered  and 
punished  as  traitors.  This  order,  aided  by  the 
menacing  position  of  the  British  troops,  and  the 
internal  divisions  in  the  French  party,  produced  a 

Captain  Malcolm,  assistant  to  the  resident,  was  sent;  but 
before  bis,  arrival  a  mutiny  had  broken  out  in  the  French  corps, 
and  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  mutineers.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, there  were  among  them  some  men  who  had,  four  years 
before,  belonged  to  his  company,  in  the  29th  battalion  of  native 
infantry.  These  men  had  been  tempted  by  offers  of  promotion 
to  desert  to  the  French,  but  their  attachment  to  their  former 
officer  revived  the  moment  they  saw  him  in  danger,  and  his  life 
was. saved  by  their  active  and  spirited  exertions.  He  pressed 
them  to  accompany  him  to  the  residency,  where  he  assured 
them  not  only  of  pardon,  but  reward.  They  declined,  saying, 
their  object  was  only  to  place  him  in  safety,  and  rejoined  their 
comrades. 

During  the  day  and  night  of  the  Slst  the  French  lines  pre* 
sented  a  scene  of  confusion  and  turbulence.  ,  Monsieur  Perron 
and  almost  all  the  European  officers  managed  to  make  their 
escape  at  night  to  the  English  camp,  and  their  gratitude  for 
the  measures  adopted  to  save  them  from  danger,  and  tbe 
manner  in  which  they  were  received  and  treated,  made  them 
for  the  moment  forget  all  hostile  feeling.  The  men  of  their 
corps  were  surrounded  at  daylight  on  the  2Snd  of  October,  and, 
owing  to  the  good  arrangements  and  moderation  of  Colonel 
Roberts,  before  the  evening  of  that  day,  this  large,  well- 
disciplined,  and  well-appointed  body  of  men,  were  completely 
disarmed,  vnthout  the  loss  of  one  life. 

Vol.  I.  .  ♦  P 
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violent  mutiny  in  their  lines^  of  which  imml^diate 
advantage  was  taken.  A  strong  body  of  horse  be- 
longiiig  to  the  Nis^m,  and  the  whple  of  the  British 
force^  aurrounded  the  French  cantonments.  The 
m^n  who  continued  in  a  statQ  of  mutiny  Were  pro^ 
mised  a  Uquidation  of  their  pay^  and  future  service, 
if  they  laid  down  their  arms ;  to  whieh>  after  some 
discussi^ony  they  consented :  and/  in  a  few  hpiir^^  a 
corps,  whose  numbers  amounted  to  fourteen  thou- 
sand men^  and  who  had  in  their  possession  a  train 
of  artillery,  and  an  arsenal  filled  with  every  de- 
scription of.  military  stores,  was  completely  dis- 
armed, without  one  life  having  been  lost. 

Such  is  the  short  history  of  this  great  political 
measure.  The  wisdom  with  which  it  was  planned^ 
and  the  promptness  and  vigour  displayed  in  the 
execution,  gave  alarm  to  the  enemies  of  the  British 
government,  and  diflused  joy  and  confidence  among 
our  subjects  and  allies ;  and  these  early  impres- 
sions materially  promoted  the  future  suc^^s  gf 
Lord  Wellesley*s  administration. 
.  Negotiations  for  an  improved  defensive  eiUanee 
were  carried  on  at  Poonah  at  the  same  time,  and 
with  the  same  activity,  as  at  Hyderabad ;  but  with 
very  different  success.  The  measures  taken  at 
Hydembad  were  regularly  communieatod  to  tbe 
Paishwah ;  but  that  prince,  either  influ^iced  by  hw 
weak  counsellors,  or  acting  under  the  control  of 
Dowlut  Row  Sindia,  obstinately  withheld  his  formal 
consent  to  any  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  the 
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British  goT^mment  to  afbitrate  iahk cQipittei  with 
the  court  of  Hyderabad* 

The  double  injury  which  the  intdrests  ^f  ih$ 
British  government  sustained  by  the  ahsesce  of 
Siiidia  from  his  northem  possessionsi  and  by  hi$ 

« 

presence  in  the  Deckan^  game  that  government  iht 
just^t  grounds  to  use  every  ^ideavour  to  oblig^ 
faim  to  leave  Poonah;  aad  as  it  was  evident,  from 
t^e  state  of  the  |£nglish  army  in  Hindustan^  and 
.the  weakness  of  Sindia  in  that  quaiter^  that  we  heA 
the  power,  if  ever  actuated  by  ambition,  of  seizing 
his  most  valuable  possessions;  the  urgent  solicitude 
i^hich  we.  showed  upon  this  occasion  could  not  be 
misinterpreted,  or  ascribed  to  any  motive  but  l3iat 
by  which  it  was  really  produced. 

A  cbimge  occurred  in  the  councils  of  Doulut 
Row  Sindia 'N'  of  a  nature  that,  at  one  period,  raised 
Jhope  of  a  successful  termination  to  the  discussions 
at  Poonah.  That,  however,  was  disappointed;  and^ 
after  a  negotiati<m  marked  by  weakness  and  evasion 
on  the  part  of  the  Paishwah,  and  by  intrigue  and 
duplicity  on  that  of  Sindia,  the  British  government 
-was  forced  to  proceed  in  its  operations  against  the 
Sultaun  without  aHy  satisfactory  settlement  with 
either  of  these  chiefs,  who  were  strongly  suspected 
(particularly  Sindia)  to  be  at  this  period  much  more 
inclined  to  take  part  with  our  enemy. 

We  «hall  now  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the 
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causes  which  led  to  the  war  with  Tippoo  Sultaun ; 
and  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  Marquess  Wellesr 
ley  previously  to  that  event,  and  on  its  occurrence. 

The  whole  tenour  of  Tippoo  Sultaun's  proceed- 
ings, subsequent  to  the  peace  concluded  by  Lord 
Comwallis,  had  shown  an  implacable  spirit  of  re- 
venge towards  the  British  government,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  rather  inflamed,  than  mitigated,  by  the 
tmremitting  endeavours  that  were  made  to  conci- 
liate his  friendship.  His  intrigues  at  Hyderabad, 
his  embassies  to  Poonah,  to  the  Mauritius,  to 
Cabul,  Persia,  and  Turkey,  were  all  the  result  of 
the  same  animosity;  and  the  destruction  of  the 
British  power  in  India  continued  to  be  the  con- 
istant  object  of  his  contemplation.  Though  this 
disposition  had  been  long  evident  in  him,  and  had 
produced,  more  than  once,  considerable  danger  to 
our  interests,  it  had  not  (previously  to  the  arrival 
of  Lord  Wellesley)  shown  itself  in  any  direct  act 
of  hostility.  Immediately  after  that  period  a  com- 
munication had  taken  place  respecting  a  boundary 
dispute  in  Wynaud ;  on  which  occasion,  that  nobler 
man,  overlooking  the  impropriety  of  Tippoo's 
moving  a  body  of  troops  towards  the  districts  in 
dispute,  had  made  a  proposition  in  the  most  mild 
and  conciliatory  terms  for  an  amicable  adjustment 
of  ihe  difference.  The  Sultaun,  therefore,  had  not 
the  slightest  pretext  to  complain  of  the  English 
government :  he  had,  indeed,  never  ialleged  any ;  and 
his  letters  had  uniformly  expressed  his  satisfaction 
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with  its  conduct,  and  the  finnest  reliance  Upon  its 
continued  friendship. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  some  astonishment  that 
the  Governor-general  received*  accounts  of  the 
arrival  of  the  ambassadors  of  the  Sultaun  at  the 
Isle  of  France ;  and  of  the  proclamation  issued  at 
that  Island,  with  their  participation  and  sanction^ 
inviting  volunteers  to  enter  into  the  service  of 
Tippoo,  who  was  represented  in  this  document  to 
be  on  the  eve  of  commencing  an  attack  upon  the 
English,  in  concert  with  the  French  government. 

This  public  denunciation  of  hostility  appeared 
so  imprudent  and  precipitate,  that  the  first  account 
of  it  was  received  with  great  doubt,  and  the  Go* 
vemor-general  deemed  it  his  duty  to  make  patient 
inquiry,  and  substantiate  its  authenticity,  before  he 
made  it  the  ground  of  any  measures,  even  of  defen-' 
sive  precaution. 

The  result  of  these  inquiries  is  .fully  stated  by 
Lord  Wellesley  in  a  minute  f  in  which  his  Lord*- 
ship  gives  an  account  of  the  arrival  of  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  Sultaun  at  the  Isle  of  France/  and 
their  proceedings  there,  in  the  following  words :— • , 

^*  Tippoo  despatched  two  ambassadors,  who  em- 
barked at  Mangalore  for  the  Isle  of  France,  and 
arrived  there  at  the  close  of  the  month  of  January, 
1798r   They  hoisted  Tippoo*s  colours,  upon  enter- 

♦  Upon  the  18tb  of  June,  1798. 
,     f  Under  date  the  I2th  of  August,  1798* 
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ing  the  harbour  of  Port  Nord  Onest;  were  received 
publicly  and  formally  by  the  French  government, 
with  every  circumstftnce  of  distinction  and  inspect ; 
and  were  entertained  dnring  their  continuance  in 
the  Island  at  the  public  expense.  Previously  to 
their  arrival,  no  idea,  or  rumour,  existed  in  the 
island  of  any  aid  to  be  furnished  by  the  French,  or 
of  any  prospect  of  a  war  between  him  and  the 
Company. 

^^  The  second  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  am- 
bassadors an  advertisement  was  published,  of  the 
same  purport  as  the  proclamation;  and  inunedi- 
Ately  afterwards  the  proclamation  was  fixed  up  in 
the  most  public  places,  and  circulated  through  the 
town.  One  of  the  ambassadors  was  said  to  be 
conversant  with  the  French  language.  A  person 
accompanied  the  embassy  from  Mangalore,  who 
was  habited  in  the  Turkish  dress,  who  spoke 
French  and  English  with  uncommon  correctness 
Bud  fluency,  and  who  appeared  to  possess  consi- 
derable knowledge  and  talents,  and  to  be  well  acr 
<]uainted  with  most  of  the  country  languages 
of  India.  This  perspo  had  been  known  at  Bush 
sorah  by  the  name  of  Abdullah  $  at  Surat,  by  that 
of  Dervish ;  and  in  the  Iile  of  France  passed  uAdet* 
Ijiat  of  Talomash ;  under  which  last  name  he  had 
also  passed  in  Bengal,  wh^e  he  resided  for  some 
years.  The  ambassadors,  far  from  protesting 
against  the  matter  or  style  of  the  proclamation, 
held  without  reserve,  in,  the  most  open  and  public 
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manner^  the  same  language  which  it  contained^  with 
re^>ect  to  the  offensive  war  to  be  coimneiiced 
9^ai]iiBt  the  British  possessions  in  India :  ihej  even 
suffered  the  prodamation  to  be  publicly  distaributed 
at   their  own  house.     TaJomash's  conversation, 
Aougfa  with   more   caution  and  mystery^  coirre^ 
sponded  in  substance  with  theirs.    In  consequence 
of  these  circumstances^   an  universal  belief  pre- 
vailed in  the  island^  that  Tippoo  would  make  an 
immediate   attack  on  the  British  possessions   in 
India :   which  opinion  had  gained  so  much  force, 
that  the  persons  who  gave  this  evidence^  and  all 
those  who  arrived  at  that  period  in  India  from  the 
Isle  of  France^  expected  to  find  uft  at  war  with 
Tippoo;  but  they  all  concurred  in  declaring^  that 
the  temerity  of  Tippoo^s  designs  had  excited  ge- 
neral ridicule  in  that  island.     The  ambassadors 
were  present  in  the  island  when  the  Frenoh  goveni-* 
ment  proceeded  to  act  under  the  "^prodamation  in 
qaestion ;  tmd  they  aided  and  assisted  the  exepntioa 
of  it,  by  making  promises  in  the  name  of  Tippoo^ 
fiur  the  putposie  of    enticing   recruits  to  enlist. 
They  prQ|H>sed  to  levy  men  to  any  practicable  «&« 
tefity  stating  thear  powers  to  be  unlanhed  with 
respect  to  the  ntmsb^  of  the  force  to  be  raisecL 

^^  The  ambassadoi«  aided  and  assisted  in  a  levy 
of  an  hundred  officers,  and  fifty  {nivates,  for  the 
service  of  Tippoo,  under  the  terms,  and  for  the 
piirposes,  stated  in  the  proclamation.  Few  of  the 
officer^  aire  of  any  experience  or  skill;   and  th« 
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privates  are  the  refuse  of  the  lowest  class  of  the 
democratic  rabble  of  the  island :  some  of  them  are- 
vokuttteers :  others  were  taken  from  the  prisons^ 
and  compelled  to  embark:  several  of  them  are 
C^iheesy  and  people  of  half  caste/  With  such  of 
these  troops  as  were  volunteers^*  the  ambassadors- 
entered  into  several  stipulations  and  engagements 
in  the  name  of  Tippoo, 

^^  On  the  7th  of  March,  1798,  the  ambassadors^ 
embarked  on  board  the  French  frigate  Prcneuse, 
together  with  the  force  thus  raised;  and  they  pub-i 
licly  declared  an  intention  of  proceeding  to  the  Isle 
of  Bourbon,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  more  re- 
cruits for  the  same  service. 

^^  The  proclamation  therefore  originated,^  his' 
lordship  adds,  ^^  in  the  arrival  of  the  ambassadors  at 
the  Isle  of  France,  and  was  distributed  by  their: 
agents;  was  avowed*  in  every  part  by  their  own 
public  declaration ;  and,  finally,  was  executed,  ac^ 
cording  to  its  tenour,  by  their  personal-  assistance^ 
and  co-operation. 

^*  The  proclamation  itself  furnishes  the  most' 
powerful: internal'  evidence  of  the  concurrence  of- 
the  ambassadors  in  all  its  essential  parts*'  The 
principal  •  facts  stated  therein  are : 

^^  That  Tippoo  Sultaun,  through  two  ambassa^ 
dors,  despatched  for  the  purpose  to  the  Isle  of* 
France,  had  addressed  letters  to  the  colonial  as-^ 
sembly  of  the  Isle  of  France;  to  all  the  generals^ 
employed  there;   and  to  the  executive  directory 
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of  France;    and  had  made  the  following  proposi* 
tions  : — 

^^  1st,  That  he  desh'^d  to  form  an  alliance,  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  with  France ;  and  offered  to 
maintain  at  his  expense,  during  the  continuance  of 
the  war  in  India,  whatever  troops  should  he  fur- 
nished hy  the  French ;  and  to  supply  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  certain  stores)  every  necessa;ry  for 
carrying  on  the  war. 

^^  2dly,  That  he  had  given  assurances  that  all 
his  preparations  were  already  completed  ;  and  that 
the  generals  and  officers  would  find  every  thing 
necessary  for  carrying  on  a  species  of  war  to  which 
Europeans  have  not  been  accustomed  in  their  con- 
tests with  the  native  powers  in  India. 

^^  3dly,  That  he  only  waited  for  the  succour  of 
France,  to  declare  war  against  the  English ;  and 
that  it  was  his  ardent  desire  to  expel  the  English 
from  India. 

Upon  the  ground  of  these  facts,  the  proclama- 
tion recommends  a  general  levy  of  men  for  the 
service  of  Tippoo  ;  and  it  concludes,  by  assuring 
all  the  citizens,  who  shall  enlist,  that  Tippoo  will 
give  them  an  advantageous  rate  of  pay  and  allow- 
ances, which  will  be  fixed  by  his  ambassadors,  who" 
will  also  engage,  in  the  name  of  their  sovereign, 
that  the  Frenchmen^  who  shall  have  enlisted  in  his 
army,  shall  never  be  detained  there  after  they  shall 
have  expressed  a  desire  of  returning  to  their  native 
country," 
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After  some  comments  upon  the  avowed  purpose 
of  this  proclamation,  the  Governor-general  draws 
sucli  a  series  of  conclusions  from  the  facts  adduced 
a&d  the  arguments  uaed^  as  established^  on  incon^ 
trovertible  grounds^  the  hostile  nature  of  Tipfpoo's 
proceedings  throughout  the  whole  of  this  negotia-^ 
tion  with  the  French  government  of  the  Isle  of 
France ;  the  character  of  which  waisi^  his  lordship 
justly  observes,  strongly  corroborated  hy  the  con- 
duct of  that  prince  in  his  coomiunications  with 
other  powers :  and  concludes  these  observations  hf 
recording 'his  opinion^  that  the  motive  of  TippoQ 
Sultaun^  in  sending  an  embassy  to  the  Isle  of 
Franoe^  ^^  was  no  other  than  that  avowed  in  his 
correspondence  with  the  enemy,  and  pubUshed  un« 
der  the  eyes  of  hia  own  ambaasadors :  an  ardent  dc- 
wbre  to  expel  the  British  nation  from  IndMt^ 

From  a  conviction  of  such  baihg  his  intentions, 
the  Governor-general  was  fully  satisfie4>  Its  hgi 
stated  in  a  letter  ♦  to  the  court  of  direotova^  ^^  that 
an  immediate  attack  upon  Tipppo  Sultaun^  for  th^ 
puipose  of  frustrating  the.  ^x-ecution  of  Ina^  uxEpiq^ 
voiced  and  unwarrantable. pfoj^ts  of  aathttion  a^ 
revenge>  appeared  to  be  demanded  by  the  soundest 
maxims  of  justice  and  policy. 

^^  The  act''  (his  lordship  Siddft  in  the  ^W^js  de^ 
spatch)  ^^  of  Tippoo  SultauA's  ambassadoiB^  ir&tified 
by  himself,  and  followed  hf  the  admission  of  a 

*  Under  date  the  18th  of  September,  179d» 
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French  force  into  his  army,  was  equivalent  to  a 
public,  nnqualified>  and  unambiguous  declaration  of 
war :  but,  while  his  hostile'  purpose  had  been 
clearly  manifested,  the  immediate  means  of  accom-^ 
plishing  it  had  happily  disappointed  the  ardour  of 
bis  hopes.** 

The  immaturity,  however,  of  the  Sultaun*s  plans, 
formed,  in  Lord  Wellesley*s  opinion,  the  strongest 
reason  for  an  immediate  attack  upon  his  posses^, 
sions ;  and  such  was  his  lordship*s  original  inteU'^ 
tion :  but  this  he  was  obliged  to  alter  by  reason  of 
the  delay  that  was  to  be  apprehended  in  assembling 
the  army  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  as  it  had  bees 
reduced  to  a  very  low  establishment,  and  was  in  a 
very  divided  and  unequipped  state.  He  made  no 
communication  whatever  to  Tippoo  Sultaim  on  the 
subject  of  his  proceedings,  tiU  the  military  prepa^ 
rations,  both  at  Madras  and  Bombay,  were  com^ 
plete;  and  the  course  of  the  events,  which  has  been 
described,  had  not  merely  restored  the  alliance  with 
the  Nizam^  but  had  rendered  it  so  e£Bcient  as  tp 
secure  the  full  application  of  the  resources  of  that 
prince  in  aid  of  the  common  cause  *\ 

*  The  view  which  Lord  Wellesley  took  at  this  period,  of 
the  conduct  of  Tippoo  SultauD,  and  of  the  great  changes  v^hich 
ka4  r^ently  occurred  in  the  political  condition  of  the  native 
states  of  India,  claims  our  particular  attention.  A  reference  (a) 
to  his  able  minute  of  the  ISth  of  Atigust,  1798,  will  not  only 
show  the  necessity  of  the  measures  which  he  adopted  to 

(a)  Vide.  Appen^ixx  No.  HI. 
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When  these  essential  measures  of  precautionary 
policy  were  accomplished.  Lord  Wellesley  addressed 
a  letter  *,  to  the  Sultaun,  in  which,  after  replying 
in  a  most  moderate  and  conciliatory  manner  to  a 
letter  from  that  prince,  respecting  some  villages  in 
the  possession  of  the  Rajah  of  Coorg,  to  the  re- 
venues of  which  he  laid  claim,  his  lordship  pro- 
ceeded to  expostulate  upon  the  nature  of  the  con- 
nexion which  he  had  recently  formed  with'  the 
French  government ;  and  pointed  out,  in  the  most 
exphcit  and  strongest  terms,  the  consequences 
likely  to  result  from  it.  "  This  connexion"  (Lord 
Wellesley  observes)  ^*  not  only  threatens  to  sub- 
vert the  foundations  of  friendship  between  you  and 
the  Company,  but  to  introduce  into  the  heart  of 
your  kingdom  the  principles  of  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion ;  to  shake  your  own  authority ;  to  weaken 
the  obedience  of  your  subjects  ;  and  to  destroy  the 
religion  which  you  revere.** 

His  lordship,  in  this  letter,  after  adverting  to  the 
amicable  professions  of  Tippoo,  and  the  proofs 
which  the.  Company's  government  had  given  of  a 
sincere  disposition  to  maintain  the  relations  of 
peace  and  friendship  with  him,  states  the  causes 
which  had  obliged  that  government  and  its  allies  to 

avert  immediate  danger,  but  will  convey  a  just  idea  of  that 
system  of  policy  which  he  determined  to  pursue,  and  explain 
those  fundamental  principles  which  regulated  every  act  of  hm 
administration.  ^' 

*  Uiider  date  tlie  8th  November,  1798.' 
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adopt  measures  of  precaution  and  defence:  but 
those^  his  lordship  added^  were  not  connected  with 
any  views  incompatible  with  their  respective  en- 
gagements, and  were  directed  to  no  object  but  that 
of  maintaining  the  permanent  security  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  dominions  of  each.  He  earnestly 
recommended  this  letter  to  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  Sultaun ;  to  whom  he  stated  his  inten- 
tion of  deputing  Major  Doveton  (an  officer  well 
known  to  the  Sultaun)  to  explain^  in  a  fiill  man- 
ner, those  means  which  appeared  ir'bst  likely  to 
banish  distrust  and  suspicion,  and  to  establish 
peace  and  good  understanding  on  durable  founda- 
tions. 

^^  1  shall  expect  your  answer,**  said  Lord  Welles- 
ley,  ^^  to  this  letter,  with  an  earnest  hope  that  it 
may  correspond  with  the  pacific  views  and  wishes 
of  the  allies ;  and  that  you  may  be  convinced,  that 
you  cannot  in  any  manner  better  consult  your  true 
interests,  than  by  meeting,  with  cordiality,  the  pr e^ 
sent  friendly  and  moderate  advance  to  a  satisfac- 
tory and  amicable  settlement  of  all  points  on  which 
any  doubt  or  anxiety  may  have  arisen  in  the  minds 
either  of  yourself  or  of  the  allies." 

The  accounts  which  had  been  received  of  the 
landing  of  the  French  army  in  Egypt,  and  the 
immediate  or  remote  connexion,  which  that  expe- 
dition was  supposed  to  have  with  an  attempt  upon 
India,  had  confirmed  Lord  Wellesley  in  his  belief 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  either  compelling  *Tip- 
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poo  Sultaun  to  detach  hiimelf  ffom  tbe  iateretiti  ^ 
France^  or  depriving  him  of  the  means  to  conoperate 
with  that  nation  in  any  project  hostile  to  the  Bti» 
tish  government.  The  great  victory  gained  over 
the  Freneh  fleet  by  Lord  Nelson^  intelligence  of 
whtdi  had  reached  Bengal  on  the  52l8t  of  October  $ 
the  extraordinary  success  which  had  attended  the 
measures  adopted  at  Hyderabad ;  and  the  complete 
Btake  of  the  preparation  of  the  armies  at  Madras 
and  Bombay;  led  Lord  Wellesley  to  expect,  wheM 
he  wrote  ^  to  the  Sultaun,  that  the  latter  would  act 
cede  to  the  proposal  for  a  pacific  negotiation^  and 
that  the  terror  of  the  British  arms  would  r^der 
their  actual  employment  unnecessary,  Notwithr 
standing  this  hope,  he  resolved  to  be  pre^^red  for 
every  event:  he  accordingly  proceeded  In  perscHl 
to  Madras,  that,  by  being  neat*  the  sc^ie  oi 
negotiation. or  military  operations,  he  might  avoid 
the  incalculable  evils  of  delay;  and  give  to  the 
public  service  the  advantage  of  prompt  decisioa 
upon  ev^y  qu^tion>  military  or  political,  which 
could  arise.  He  informed -f*  Tippoo  Sultaun  of 
this  resolution,  and  at  the  same  time  urged  hixn 
to  give  the  earliest  and  most  serious  consideration 
to  the  comnmnication  which  he  had  made  to  him 
in  his  former  letter* 

Lord  Wellesley  readied  Madras  on  the  31st  of 

*  Under  date  the  8th  November. 

t  In  a  letter  dated  the  10th  of  December* 


I>e(^mber,  waA  founds  on  his  ^rival  tKere,  a  reply. 
h«d  been  r^ceiy^d  from  the  Sultaun  to  the  lettet 
which  he  had  written  to  that  prince  before  he  left 
Caktitta* 

T^ppQO^  m  hia  reply,  repeated  his  former  pro^ 
feseions  Of  unalterable  friendship  to  the  Enj^hih  t 
^jcpressed  bis  bad  opinion  ^  th^  Firench  ;  mdv^ 
serted»  that  the  reputed  emba^y  to  the  Mauritius 
was  merely  a  mercantile  speculation  of  some  of  his 
mhjects,  and  its  destination  to  the  French  islands 
altogether  acddental.  Forty  persons »  he  stated^ 
among  whom  were  twelve  artificers,  had  return^ 
in  the  vessel  sent  there ;  and  to  some  of  these  he 
had  given  serrice,  and  others  had  departed  from 
bis  dominions.  ^^  But  the  French^**  he  observes 
in  this  letter,  '^  who  are  full  of  vice  and  deceit^ 
fiave  perhaps  takmi  advantage  of  the  departure  of 
the  ship,  to  put  about  reports,  with  a  view 'to  mfile 
the  minds  of  both  governments.'^ 

In  this  communication,  Tippoo  expressed  ^eat 
surprise  at  the  allusion  to  war  in  the  Govem^rrg^'^ 
neral's  letter;  and,  on  this,  ground,  he  evaded  an 
assent  to  the  proposition  made  of  deputing  M^or 
DovetoU)  as  he  conceived  no  further  means  than 
tihose  already  taken  could  be  necessary  to  give 
strengtli  and  stability  to  a  friendship  resting  upon 
such  firm  foundations  as  that  which  then  existed 
between  him,  the  British  government,  and  its 
allies.. 

In  his  answer  to  this  evasive  letter,  Lord  Wel« 
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lesley  stated  in  the  fullest  manner  the  grounds  of 
the  measures  which  he  had  adopted.  All  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  emhassy  to  the  Mauritius  were 
recapitulated ;  and  the  Sultaun  was  further  inform- 
ed that^  by  his  conduct^  he  had  compelled  the  aUies 
to  seek  relief  from  the  ambiguous  and  anxious  state 
in  which  they  had  been  placed  for  years  past;  and 
that  they  could  no  longer  suffer  those  constant  pre- 
parations for  war,  and  hostile  negotiations  with 
their  enemies^  which  exposed  them,  during  a  period 
of  supposed  peace,  to  all  the  solicitude,  and  hazard^ 
and  much  of  the  expense,  of  war.  In  reply  to  that 
part  of  Tippoo's  letter  in  which  he  evaded  our 
negotiation,  Lord  WcUesley  observed,  ^^  That  a  new 
arrangement  had  become  indispensable,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  Prince's  new  engagements  with  the 
common  enemy  of  the  allies ;"  and,  after  repeating 
his  entreaties  to  the  Sultaun  to  meet  with  cordiality 
this  moderate  and  sincere  advance  to  an  amic^e 
explanation,  he  plainly  informed  him,  that  no  fur- 
ther delays  could  be  admitted;  and  required  am 
answer  to  the  letter  then  sent,  a  day  after  its 
receipt. 

This  letter  was  dated  the  9th  of  January,  and  it 
reached  the  Sultaun  about  the  15th  of  that  month* 
No  reply,  however,  was  received  to  it  until  the  13tli 
of  February,  when  a  short  letter  was  received,  which 
took  a  very  cursory  notice  of  Lord  Wellesley  s 
proposition  in  the  following  terms :  "  Being  fre- 
quently disposed  ta  make  excursions,  and  hunt,  I 
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am  accordingly  proceeding  upon  a  hunting  excur- 
sion.  You  will  be  pleased  to  despatch  Major 
Doveton,  (about  whose  coming  your  friendly  pen 
has  repeatedly  written^)  slightly  attended." 

The  Sttltann's  delay  in  replying  to  the  letter  of 
the  9th  of  January  had  been  considered  as  a  re-> 
jection  of  the  proposition  for  an  amicable  settle- 
ment,  combined  with  a  design  to  procrastinate  till 
the  favourable  season  for  the  attack  of  his  capital 
was  past.  Under  such  impressions^  which  were 
greatly  strengthened  by  his  deputing  at  this  period 
another  embassy  to  the  Isle  of  France^  the  British 
army  under  General  Harris^  and  the  Nizam's  army 
under  Meer  Allum^  had  been  directed^  on  the  3d 
of  February^  to  advance  against  his  dominions. 

Lord  Wellesley,  however*,  acknowledged  the 
receipt  of  the  Sultaun's  last  short  letter ;  and  in- 
formed him  that  his  long  silence  on  so  important 
and  pressing  an  occasion  had  compelled  his  lord- 
ship to  the  measures  which  he  had  adopted.  The 
deputation  of  Major  Doveton,  his  lordship  stated^ 
under  actual  circumstances,  could  be  productive  of 
no  advantage;  but  that  as  the  allies  still  retained 
a  desire  to  effect  a^  settlement,  General  Harris  had 
been  instructed  to  receive  any  embassy  which  Tip- 
poo  might  send ;  and  he  was  empowered  to  enter 
into  a  new  treaty  of  friendship  with  him,  founded 
upon  such  conditions  as  should  appear  to  the  allies 

*  In  a  letter  dated  the  I83nd  of  February. 
Vol.  I.  Q 


iadispeusably  neceasary  t0  t)if  eBt^bliilnaf&t  of  » 
secure  apd  permanwt  pe^^< 

It  will  be  useful;  bafof e  tpvu^biog  m  tbe  ^T^tC 
of  the  wv  Vitb  Tippoo  ^TlltftWi  $o  ft4¥«i*  t9  ^b« 

V^tura  of  thp  terms  qu  w)%i0)f  tbfj  GQ¥(»roar->ge- 

U^sX  wa|i  4i9po»«4>  at  ijiflp^rf^nt  p^odp*  t9  ^9Q  ^ 

a^  sooicable  nettlemeut  with  tbi^t  pfiitee.;  Ai  *  r^fof^ 
f9»ce  to  them  will  l?e#t  sbowtli^  pritiqiplw  of  pcrlii^y 
by  which  liord  Wellesley's  ^OT4wt  ww  gwemed 
throughout  the  whole  of  thi9  iLrdw^s  and  diffieuk 
]|r^H)eedmg. 

From  his  lordship's  letter  t^  the  ^mrt  c^  dm^ 
tors*,  it  appears^  that,  when  be  dfeo^tered  ^ 
inadequacy  of  the  means  requisite  to  i^dueethe 
Sultauu*s  power  and  resources  by  a  suddfA  a^d 
nn^xpected  attaek,  his  views  w^re  limited  tQ  the 
dj^taehing  of  that  princje  from  bi#  fri(^dship  ^mfk 
the  French  nation ;  and  thftt  he  would  haw  b«wi 
c^tented  with  any  adjustm^t  wbieb  «&ped  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  securing  that  object.  This 
ba  judged  might  be  efii^ted  by  the  estabUsfass^^ 
pa  a  permanent  resident  at  S^ingp^atam;  th«  dia^ 
mission  of  all  the  French  in  th^  Stdtaun^s  imio^i 
jtod  their  perpetual  exdusion  fr<^n  his  armies  Mtd 
dominions. 

The  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  French^  if  k  had 
not  been  originally  planned  with  a  view,  to  the 
assistance  of  Tippoo,  might,  the  Gov^norrgenaral 

*  Dstsd  the  ad  of  Avgvst  17S9; 
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tbcmgbt*  1)e  qQnvert€4  to  th^t  pwposfe*  Thi#  ren- 
ifi^d  the  reduction  of  thf  jSuItaim'g  power  mor^ 
mrgent  tlian  before  $  while  the  success  i^  Hyderabad^ 
mi  tbQ  foFwitrd  state  of  the  military  preparatiwm 
{It  Mi»driU3  aad  Bombay^  wade  tHie  accomplishment 
9f  it  less  diffiealt.  These  Qonsiderations  caused 
hQfA  Wiellesl0y  to  exteiid  his  views;  a»d^  at 
^  period  when  he  addressed  the  letter  ^f  the 
8A  pf  November  to  the  Sultaun^  he  wa^  resolv^^ 
m  addition  to  the  terms  Wore  ^pecified^  to  insist 
i^on  ^mchangiQg  the  proyinde  of  Canara  (the  only 
Itee  of  swrcoast  in  Tippoo's  possession)  for  ai^ 
equal  eslent  of  territory  in  some  other  quarters 
£^  he  conceived  such  an  adjustment  was  then  re-^ 
quifite,  to  afford  complete  security  agaiist  any 
Resigns  which  the  Sultaua  might  have  in  qombir 
nation  with  the  French^  whose  intercourse  inth 
Mysore  would  by  this  arrangement  have  been  com- 
pletely cut  off.  No  opportunity^  however,  was 
offered  of  discussing  these  terms ;  and  the  perse-^ 
verance  of  the  Sultaun  in  the  cultivation  of  a  con-!* 
O^ion  with  the  Frwch,  and  his  neglect  of  every 
fidvanee  to  an  amicable  settlement,  combined  with 
the  concentrated  state  of  the  forces  of  the  British 
goyamment  and  the  Nizam,  made  the  Governor- 
gweral,  aft^  his  arrival  at  Madras,  resolve  to  add 
to  the  other  demands,  the  payment  of  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money,  as  an  indemnification  for  the 
expense  to  which  the  hostile  and  treacherous  con- 
duct of  Tippoo  had  exposed  the  allies. 

Q  s 
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It  was  not  till  the  month  of  Febraar y,  1799,  that 
the  Governor-general,  found  himself  compelled  to 
abandon  all  hopes  of  eflfecting  any  amicable  settle^- 
ment.  He  then  directed  the  British  armies  to 
advance  against  Tippoo;  empowering,  however^ 
the  commander-in-chief.  General  Harris,  to  treat 
with  him,  if  he  showed  a  sincere  desire  for  peace. 
The  terms  upon  which  this  was  to  be  concluded 
were,  of  course,  to  depend  upon  the  stage  of  the 
war  at  which  negotiations  commenced;  but  in  the 
event  of  any  decided  victory,  or  of  the  batteries 
against  his  capital  having  been  opened,  the  demands 
were  to  be  extended  to  the  cession  of  one  half  of 
his  dominions,  and  the  payment  to  the  allies  of  two 
crore  of  rupees;  and  he  was  to  be  requii^ed  to  give 
four  of  his  sons,  and  four  of  his  principal  officers, 
as  hostages  for  the  faithful  performance  of  these 
conditions. 

The  army  under  General  Harris  having  been 
joined  by  that  of  the  Nizam,  had  entered  the  terri- 
tories of  Mysore  on  the  3d  of  March,  vdthout 
opposition.  The  Sultaun,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the 
advanced  state  of  the  preparations  of  the  allies,  had 
hastened  to  attack  the  Bombay  army  under  General 
Stuart,  which  was  ]^6sted  in  the  country  of  Coorg, 
and  ready  to  co-operate  in  the  reduction  of  his  ca- 
pital. Being  repulsed  in  this  attack,  with  great  loss, 
his  next  object  was  to  obstruct  the  malrch  of  General 
Harris's  army,  which  he  met  between  Sultanpet  and 
Malavelly  on  the  27th  of  March,  wh^re  a  partial 
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action  took  place,  which  terminated  in  the  Sultaun's 
defeat,  and  instant  retreat  to  Seringapatam ;  and 
that  fortress,  a  few  days  afterwards,  was  regularly 
invested  by  the  combined  armies  of  the  British  20- 
vemment  and  the  Nizam. 

The  Sultaun,  who  had  hitherto  entered  into  no 
pommnnication  whatever  with  General  Harris,  ad- 
dressed a  short  note  to  that  officer  on  the  9th  of  April, 
in  which  he  required  to  know  the  cause  of  the  hos- 
tile  advance  of  the  British  army.  In  answer  to  thk 
demand,  he  was  referred  to  the  letters  which  he  had 
before  received  from  the  Governor-general;  which 
letters,  he  was  told,  were  fully  explanatory  of  the 
subject.  The  Sultaun  returned  no  reply  till  the 
20th  of  April,  when  the  operations  of  the  siege 
were  far  advanced.  He  then  addressed  General 
Harris  again,  desiring  that  he  would  appoint  a 
person  to  conduct  a  conference  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  peace.  The  general  replied  by  sending 
a  draft  of  the  treaty  which  he  had  been  instructed 
to  conclude  under  such  circumstances  of  advantage. 

This  commuliication  was  not  acknowledged; 
and  the  siege  continued  till  the  4th  of  May, 
when  the  fort  was  taken  by  assault,  Tippoo  Sultaun 
slain,  and  the  empire  of  the  house  of  Hyder  sub- 
verted. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  a  war  which,  ,whe- 
ther  we  consider  the  temper  and  wisdoni  that 
marked  the  negotiations  by  which  it  was  preceded, 
J:he  ability  and  courage  with  which  it  t^as  prosecuted, 
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or  the  important  political  consequence!^  by  which 
it  was  attended^  will  be  found  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  British  Iiidia.  In  the  short  period  of  a 
few  months  a  rivil  power  was  destroyed ;  which> 
from  the  first  day  of  its  existence^  till  that  of  itiS 
dissolution,  (a  period  of  thirty-eight  years,)  might 
be  said  to  have  directied  all  ite  eflfbrts  against  th^ 
'English  power  in  India. 

Important  as  the  conquest  of  Mysore  was  to  th^ 
British  interests  in  Iiidia,  the  -solid  aild  permanent 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  that  great  eVent 
depended  chiefly  upon  th^  settlement  of  the  terrfi- 
tories  subdued.  The  justice  and  success  of  the  wiwr 
had  given  to  the  company,  and  the  Nizam^  an  un- 
doubted right  to  dispose  of  these  territories  As  th^y 
judged  proper;  but  ott  the  manner  in  which  th«^ 
Exercised  this  right,  not  only  the  rq)utatiaii  of  those 
states,  but  the  future  tranqtullity  of  the  iso^thenl 
part  of  the  peniiistila  of  India,  in  a,  great  degirefe 
depended. 

The  Nizam,  having  at  the  commencement  of  th^ 
War  given  the  GoVernor-general  ftdl  ,powter^  to  ne- 
gotiate a  peace,  now  directed  the  conimander  of 
his  forces  to  acquiesce  in  uny  plan  upon  #fcich 
Lord  Wellesley  should  dcfcide  .  respecting  thi  dis- 
posal of  the  territories  of  the  Sultaun.  From  this 
act  of  honourable  confidence,  the  Governor-general 
was  left  free  to  make  such  a  settlement  of  the 
conquered  kingdom  of  Mysore  as,  in  his  opi- 
iiion,  should  be  consistent  with  those  principles  of 


moA^tSL^6n  nnd  judtide  upon  whkh  the  Wftr  wks 
mid($lrtttkeft. 

If  Will  fuffi(*«  to  tak«  &  shott  geAeMl  view  o£ 

tll«  c&ftftieter  &f  the  ^tkngement  which  Lord  Wl^l- 

ibAef  iiad«^  aAd   Of   the  leading  eo]a»ider£ktioiift 

-#iiich  goVem^d  hk  t^cniduet  upon  this  impOfUfit 

.OcdadiOtt.     But)  in  doing  thig^  it  in  infpdi^ible  to 

refrain  from  giving  occasional  extracts  from  thos^ 

^leftf    4^   iMmliom    despatches^    in    which  that 

ifioblemali  t^potied  to  his  (Superiors  in  Elngknd  the 

'Motives  &f  his  proceedings.     "  tn  regulating  the 

^jceidis^  of  tttir  Hght  of  conquest,**  Lord  Welksky 

Obserft^s  In  his  letter*  lb  the  directors,  "  it  appeared 

*td   me,  thebt  iid  principle  coidd  more  j\^t\y  foe 

^itinied^  than  that  the  t^gin&l  objects  of  the  #ai- 

should  constitute  the  bsfcsis  of  th^  peace>  and  6f  the 

g^l^al  .Settlement  of  otoi^  territorial  acquisitions. 

These  object  had  b^^en  i-^eatedly  declared  by  the 

Allies  id  be  ft  reasonable  ihdeinnification  of  our  ei&- 

pei^se  ih  the  Wai^5  and  an  adequate  secuHty  againM: 

^  teturtiof  that  danger  #hich  originally  proVdkei 

^6  t6  ^rins< 

^'  With  a^eW^-  h^  continues,  *'  to  eacli  of  thfes* 
jtm  f^d  nee^^fl^  bhjeiitifr^  ft  Was  ifeqnisite  that  the 
<}diti|Miliy  and  thfe  i^izajoi  shotdd  retain  a  htgt 
-^rtidn  ©f  A*  cdnqtered  territdiy ;  but  it  Required 
much  consideration  to  determine  the  precise  extent 
of  that  portion,  as  well  as  the  just  rule  of  partition. 

*  Under  date  the  dd  of  August,  1799. 
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The  war  had  not  been  undertaken  in  pursuit  of 
schemes  of  conquest,  aggrandizement  of  territory, 
or  augmentation  of  revenue.  In  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  and  lustre  of  our  success^  it  becani^e  a 
more  urgent  duty  to  remember,  that  a  peace, 
founded  in  the  gratification  of  any  ambitious  or  in- 
ordinate view,  could  neither  be  advantageous, 
honourable,  nor  secure* 

^^  The  approved  policy,  interests,  and  honour,  of 
the  British  nation,  required  that  the  settlement  of 
the  extensive  kingdom  subjected  to  our  disposal, 
should  be  formed  on  principles  acceptable  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  conquered  territories ;  just  and 
conciliatory  towards  the  contiguous  native  states ; 
and  indulgent  to  every  party,  in  any  degree  affected 
by  the  consequences  of  our  success. 

^^  To  have  divided  the  whole  territory  equally 
between  the  Company  and  the  Nizam,  to  the  ex- 
elusion  of  any  other  state,  would  have  afforded 
strong  grounds  of  jealousy  to  the  Mahrattas,  and 
aggrandized  Nizam  AU's  power  beyond  all  bounds 
of  discretion.  Under  whatever  form  such  a  partir 
tion  could  have  been  made,  it  must  have  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Nizam  many  of  the  strong  fortresses 
on  the  northern  frontiers  of  Mysore,  and  exposed 
our  frontier,  in  that  quarter,  to  every  predatory  in- 
cursion. Such  a  partition  would  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  perpetual  differences,  not  only  between 
the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam,  but  between  the 
Company  and  both  those  powers. 
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^^To  have  divided  the  country  into  three  equal 
portions^  allowing  the  Mahrattas  (who  had  b6rne 
no  part  in  the  expense  or  hazard  of  the  war)  an 
equal  share  with  the  other  two  branches  of  the 
triple  alliance,  in  the  advantages  of  the  peace,  woidd 
have  been  unjust  towards  the  Nizam,  arid  towards 
the  Company  impolitic,  as  furnishing  an  evil  ex^ 
ample  to  our  other  allies  in  India ;  and  dangerous, 
as  effecting  a  considerable  aggrandizement  of  the 
Mahratta  empire,  at  the  expense  of  the  Company 
and  the  Nizam.  This  mode  of  partition  also  must 
have  placed  Chittledroog,  and  some  of  the  most  im- 
portsmt  northern  fortresses^  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mahrattas ;  while  the  remainder  of  the  fortresses,  in 
the  same  line,  would  have  [been  occupied  by  the 
Nizam ;  and  our  unfortified  and  open  frontier  in 
Mysore  would  have  been  exposed  to  the  excesses  of 
the  undisciplined  troops  of  both  powers. 

*^  Tlie  Mahrattas,  unquestionably,  had  no  claim 
to  any  portion  of  the  conquered  territory ;  and  any 
considerable  extension  of  their  empire  was  objec- 
ti(mable,  especilEilly  when  accompanied  by  the  pos- 
session of  strong  fortresses  bordering  on  the  line  of 
our  frontier.  It  was,  ho wefver,  desirable  to  conci- 
liate'their  good  will,  and  to  offer  to  them  such  a 
portion  of  territory  as  might  give  them  an  interest 
in  the  new  settlement,  without  offence  or  injury  to 
the  Nizam,  arid  without  danger  to  the  frontier  of 
the  Company'is  possessions.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  prudent  to  limit  the  t^irritory  retained  in  the 
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liAiidfl  of  thie  Ootiiipany  and  of  the  Nis^imi  witbin 
ittch  bounds  of  modei*ation  as  shonld  bel^adat 
propoition  to  their  tespective  expemdes  ili  the  C(^ 
test^  and  to  the  necessary  mei^s  of  setmring  lb« 
^tuire  isafetjr  of  theii-  r^spectiye  domklioiildi'^ 
'  After  these  obAeryattons,  hi6  loiil^ip  doncltidisi 
-this  part  of  the  stibject  by  stating,  that  ab  atteMiV^ 
investigation  of  every  6ompamtive  view  of  thes^ 
Important  questions  had  terminated  in  his  deciding^ 
^  that  the  establishment  of"  a  ^entml  and  iseptffate 
government  in  Mysore,  nnder  the  protection  df 
the  Company^  and  the  fUlmission  of  th^  Mahrat^ 
to  a  cer^in  participation  m  the  di^i^ion  of  tht 
conqnered  territory,  were  the  expedients  beSt  eal- 
enlated  to  reconcile  tiie  int^rests^  «)»f  i^U  p^rtii^i ;  td 
secure  to  the  Company  a  less  invidious  €uid  m^t% 
effident  share  ol*  reyenue,  resdur^^  e^nam^^lf^i^ 
advantage,  and  military  str^ngth^  than  eouM  hi 
obtained  under  any;  distribution  of  territory  or 
power ;  and  to  afford  the  most  &vourabl^  prospect 
^f  general  and  permanent  tranquillity  in  India." 

His  lordship  next  explains,  in  this  despatch,  ihA 
eonsideratiotis  Which  had  tegulat<g^d  the  p^Lt^U&A 
T)f  the  country.  The  distficts  &f  Csmai a^  inctu^fig 
€tll  the  sea-coast  of  Mysore,  and  th6  ptotiftcen 
immediately  contiguous  to  the  possessions  of  t^ 
Company  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  the  Camatic^ 
were  of  course  assigned  to  the  English  government; 
to  which  were  added  the  forts  and  posti^  at  the 
heads  of  the  different  passes  into  Mysore,  and  the 
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foitreiB  and  iftland  of  Seribgapatam^  which  waii 
deemed  eisftential  to  secure  the  communicatioti 
between  the  possessions  of  the  Company  on  the 
coast  of  Coromattdel  and  that  of  Malabal^  and  ti^ 
eonnect  the  diffeirent  lines  of  defenee. 

The  districts  of  Gooruin^conda^  Gooty^  and 
others  contiguous  to  his  dominions^  were  assigned 
t9  the  Nizam ;  and  though  that  prince  had  no 
dbim^  &<mk  the  letter  of  his  engagements^  which 
could  entidis  him  to  a  share  in  the  advantages  of 
the  settlement^  beyond  his  relative  proportion  in 
the  expenses  and  ejcertimis  of  the  allied  forces 
during  the  war.  Lord  Wellesley  thought  it  desirable 
that  the  territorial  revenue  retained  in  sovereignty 
by  the  Company,  after  deducting  whatever  charges 
might  be  annexed  to  tenure,  should  not  exceed 
that  assigned  to  the  Niiam  i  ^^  but  he  decided  that, 
as  a  Just  indemnification  for  their  superior  share  in 
the  expenses  and  exertions  of  the  war,  the  prini^ipat 
benefit  of  whatever  advantages  might  flow  from 
any  esagagements  to  be  contracted  with  the  new 
government  of  Mysore  should  be  rei^erved  for  the 
Eompany^"^ 

:  The  share .  of  territory  reserved  as  an  eventual 
cession  to  the  Poonah  government,  Lord  Wellesley 
l^eSolved  should  be  of  an  amount  neither  exceed- 
ing ih  value  two-thirds,  nor  falling  below  one 
half,  of  the  portion  allotted  to  the  Company  and 
j^^izam  .  Ali  Khan ;  and  this  share  comprised  the 
Harponelly,    Soondah,    Annagoondy,    and  other 
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districts  contiguous  to  the  possessions,  of  the 
Faishwab.  But  as  this  cession*  could  only  be 
considered  as  a  favour,  the  government  of  Poonab 
having  taken  no  share  in  the  war,  his,  lordship 
determined  that  it  should  not  be  made  uncondi-^ 
tionally,  but  should  form  the  basis  of  a  new  treaty 
with  the  Mahratta  empire. 

The  reasons  which  led  Lord  Wellesley  to  deter^ 
mine  upon  restoring  the  ancient  Hinda  family 
of  Mysore  are  very  fully  stated  in  his  letter,  to 
which  we  have  before  referred*  The  strongest 
considerations  of  policy  forbade  the  restoration 
of  the  family  of  Tippoo,  They  had  been  brought 
tip  in  hereditary  hatred  of  the  English  government^ 
and  could  not,  under  any  arrangement  that  it 
was  possible  to  make,  be  expected  to  forget  the 
great  power  and  independence  from  which  they 
had  fallen*  The  sentiments  of  Lord  Wellesley 
upon  this  subject  are  forcibly  expressed  in  the 
following  passage  :— 

^^  The  heir  of  Tippoo  Sultaun  must  have  been 
educated  in  the  same  principles,  encouraged  to 
indulge  the  same  prejudices  and  passions,  and 
instructed  to  form  the  same  views  of  the  interests 

*  This  cession  amounted,  in  annual  revenue,  to  upwards  of 
two  lacs  and  sixty-three  thousand  Canterai  pagodas;  while 
that  reserved  for  the  estahlishment  of  the  government  of 
Mysore,  was  in  value  upwards  of  thirteen  lacs  of  pagodas; 
end  comprised  more  than  the  ancient  possessions  of  MysoFe^ 
previously  ^o  the  usurpation  gf  Hyder  AU  Khan. 
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and  honour  of  the  throne  of  Mysore.  These  sen*- 
timents  would  necessarily  acquire  additional  force 
in  his  mind  from  the  issue  of  the  late  war.  But 
unexampled  success  had  subverted  the  foundationfl 
of  his  father's  empire,  and  transferred  to  our 
•possession  every  source  of  the  civil  or  military 
power  of  Mysore;  and,  placed  on  the  throne  by 
our  favour,  and  limited  by  our  control,  he  must 
have  felt  himself  degraded  to  a  state  of  humili'> 
ation  and  weakness  so  abject  as  n.o  prince  of  spirit 
will  brook.  Under  such  mi  arrangement,  -  our 
safety  would  have  required  us  to  retain  at  least  ail 
the  territory  which  we  now  hold  by  the  •  partition 
treaty  of  Mysore.  Whatever  we  retained  must 
have  been  considered  -  by  this  '  prince  as  a  new 
usurpation  upon  his  royal  inheritance,  and  an 
additional  pledge  of  his  degradation  and  disgrace. 
In  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  his  territory  and 
resources,  he  would  have  had  less  -  to  lose,  •  and 
more  to  regain,  in  any  struggle  for  the  recovery 
of  his  father's  empire;  nor  does  it  seem  unreason- 
able to  suppose,  that  the  heir  of  Hyder  Ali  and 
Tippoo  Sultaun,  animated  by  the  implacable  spirit 
said  bold  example  of  his  parents,  and  accustomed 
to  the  commanding  prospect  of  independent  sove- 
reignty, and  to  the  splendour  of  military  glory, 
might  deliberately  hazard  the  remnant  of  his 
h^edltary  possessions  in  pursuit  of  so  proud  an 
object  as  the  recovery  of  that  vast  and  powerful 
empire,  which  for  many  years  had  rendered  his 
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a^cestPM  tho  «coii]^  of  t]m  Carnatie,  ^^  th* 
pdxvqr  of  tfai»  quarter  of  India. 

^Iij  tbe  8»ost  i^arrow  mw  of  .the  st^bjee^  it 
pu9t  bfs  a4ii^itte4^  that  tbe  squ  of  Tippoo  $^ltal^l 

f^nst  Jiat^  fatt  a  perpetual  ii^tereyt  in  the  anbyeifr 
§im  of  smy  ^ettlem^nt  of  Myipor^;,  fpuadbed  oq  a 
p^rtitioa  pf  his  father's  ^^minion^^  and  a  iimitati^ii 
^  l|is  pi?m  independence.  If^^  therefore^  4  prince 
jQf  thi9  rfi^e  had  bi^en  placed  on  the  thfqne  of  Mj^ 
f^r^s  the  fpund^tio^i  of  the  new  s^tl^meat  wop}^ 
^^ye  been  hud  iq  the  vory  prindplq  of  it9  Qwn  du<- 
isolutiop.  With  i^uch  a  prince^  np  cwc^r^  altianc^ 
Ao  concord  of  qentimei^t  nor  union  of  views^  coiili 
^ver  have  been  established:  the  appearance  of 
^j^ity  or  attachment  must  have  been  delusive  $ 
0ven  his  submission  iqust  hs^ve  been  reluctai^t.  if 
iiot  treapherpi^s  3  while  all  his  interestaj,  his  habitii, 
IMrejudic^s  ai^d  passions^  his  viawsi  and  ev^  hfe 
Tirtues^  piu^t  haye  concurred  to  cherish  ajEi  ifrar 
cppQile^ble  aversion  to  our  nanie  and  power^  an4 
an  eager  desire  to  abet  the  Gause^  tQ  e^aap^ate  ^ 
anin^sity^  and  to  receive  the  aid^  of  every  ^neiQf 
of  the  British  n^ation.  Whatever  degree  of  inflii- 
lence  or  strength  plight  have  been  left  to  the  native 
gQveniinent  of  Mysore,  in  such  ha^ds  would  always 
have  been  thrown  into  the  scale  opposed  to  their 
interests.  The  hostile  powf r  of  Mysofe  wooW 
have  been  weal^ei^ed^  but  uot  destroyed :  an  enepay 
would  have  still  remained  in  the  centre  of  your 
possessions^  watching  every  occasion  to  repair  tb^ 
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pi«f&rt^iB#  1^  hi^  family  »t  th^r  e^euM, 
ftiiwidg  ft  point  of  wii(m  far  the  mwhmitiim  06 
fiy^  diaoQUtente^  hcdtm  m  laclia^  and  for  the  intt 
trigtfe^  0f  fshrery  tf miaaarj  *f  the  Fraieh/' 

Uodor  thfii  impr^iiimfi,  he  resolveid  to  exclude 
thiA  family  from  dU  power,  aud  to  raise  the  meiexkt 
houie  of  Mysore  to  the  government  of  tlmk 
wmity  (A  meamre^  vhich  was  reeommesded 
b,  erety  eowideration  of  policy,  hwnanity,  und 

justiipe* 

^  The  indignities^  (l^ord  Wellesley  states*^ 
^^  whic]^  the  fdmily  of  Mysote  had  snffeied^  espe^ 
eilUy  duHug  the  eniel  and  tyrannical  reiga  of 
Tlppp<>  3nltaun^  and  the  sta/te  of  degradation  and 
Wi^rf  to  vhieh  they  bad  been  reduced,  must 
naturally  ej^pite  a  sentiment  of  gratitude  aud  at* 
taqj^ont  in  their  minds  tows^s  that  power  which 
should  not  only  deliyer  them  firom  oppression^  but 
saise  tthcmi  to  a  state  of  considerable  affluence  and 
ttiitineti^^.  Between  the  Bistish  govemmisnt  and- 
tibia  family  an  intercourse  of  friendship  and  kind*- 
ness  had  subsisted :  in  the  most  desperate  crisis  g£ 
l^enr  adyerae  fortune  they  had  formed  no  con- 
ne?i^on  with  your  enenues:  their  elevation  woiild  be 
the  spontaneous  act  of  your  generosity ;  and  from 
yomr  aupport  alone  could  they  ever  hope  to  bo 
tsaintaincd  upon  the  throne,  either  against  the 
fiftmily  of  Tippoo  Sultaun,  or;  against  any  other 

*  In  his  letter  te  the^  Directors. 
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claimant.  They  .must  naturally  ,view  with  an  eye 
of  jealousy  all  the  ,fnends  of  the  usurping  family, 
and  consequently  be  adverse  to  the  French,  or  to 
any  state  connected  with  that  family  in  its  here-^ 
ditary  hatred  of  the  British  government.  The  heir 
of  the  Rsgah  of  Mysore^  if  placed  on  the  throne, 
must  feel  that  his  continuance  in  that  station  den 
pended  on  the  stability  of  the  new  settlement  in  all 
its  parts ;  it  must  therefore  be  his  interest  to  unite, 
with  cordiaUty  and  zeal,  in  every  effort  necessary 
to  its  harmony,  efficiency,  and  vigour.  The  effect 
of  such  an  arrangement  of  the  aflairs  of  Mysore 
would  not  be  limited  to  the  mere  destruction  of  the* 
hostile  power  which  menaced  our  safety ;  in  the 
place  of  that  power  would  be  substituted  one; 
whose  interest  and  resources  might  be  absolutely 
identified  with  our  own  :  and  the  kingdom  of  My-^ 
sore,  so  long  the.  source  of  calamity  or  alarm  to 
the  Camatic,  might  become  a  new  barrier  of  our- 
defence,  and  might  supply  fresh  means  of  wealth 
and  strength  to  the  Company,  their  subjects,  and 
aUies." 

.  Having  resolved  upon  these  measures,  orders 
were  given  for  their  immediate  execution.  The 
descendants  of  the  Sultaun  were  removed  to  Vel- 
lore ;  where  excellent  accommodations  were  pre- 
pared for  their  reception ;  liberal  pensions  assigned 
for  their  support ;  and  every  attention  and  indul- 
gence shown,  which  were  due  to  their  rank  and 
situation,  and  could  be  rendered  compatible  with 
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the  prev^ition  of  their  escape  from  that  fortress* 
The  chief  Mahomedan  Sirdars  ^  of  the  Sultaun 
were  also  provided  for  by  liberal  pensions ;  and 
ey^ry  step  was  taken  which  could  tend  to  reconcile 
the  femily,  adherents  and  ^servants,  of  the  kte 
Sultaun  to  the  arrangement  which  was  intended. 

Immediately  after  the  departure  of  the  sons  of 
Tippoo  Sultaun  from  Seriiigapatam/  Kistna  Raj 
Ottdawer^  a  child  of  three  years  of  age^  the  lineal 
descendant  of  the  ancient  family  of  Mysore^  whose 
power  Hyder  Ally  Khan  had  i^surped  in  the  year 
1761^  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors; 
and  Pumeah^  a  bramin  of  great  ability  and  reputa- 
tion^ who  had  been  the  chief  financial  minister  of 
Ti{qpoo^  was  appointed  dewan  or  minister  to  the 
young  prince.  Two  treaties  were  formed  with  this 
prince^  one  termed  the  partition  treaty^,  and  the 
other  the  subsidiary  treaty  of  Seringapatam:|:. 

The  first  of  these  treaties  was  contracted  between 
the  English  government,  that  of  the  Soubah  of  the 
Deckan^  and  the  new  state  of  Mysore.  The  exact 
amount  of  the  territories  to  be  kept  by  the  British 
government,  and  that  of  Hyderabad,  was  settled  in 
this  treaty ;  and  the  amount  and  mode  of  payment 
of  the  pensions  allotted  for  the  support  of  the 
family  and  chief  officers  of  the  Sultaun  was  also 
fixed.    The  territory,  which  it  had  been  resolved  to 

*  Principal  officers. 

t  Under  date  the  23Dd  of  June,  1799. 

t  Under  date  the  Sth  of  July,  1799. 
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secure  for  the  atate  of  Poonah^  was^  by  the  coudi^ 
tiouft  of  thia  treaty^  to  be  given  to  the  Paiahwah, 
provided  that  prince  acceded  to  it  within  a  month 
from  the  day  on  which  it  should  be  eommunieated 
to  him  ^  and  provided  he  gave  satisfaction  to  thd 
English  government,  and  that  c£  Hyderlibad^  re^ 
specting  some  points  pending  between  these  courts 
and  that  of  Poonah«  In  the  event  of  the  Paishwah 
not  acceding  to  the  treaty  to  be  offered  to  hu 
acc^tancci  the  territories  reserved  for  him  were 
to  be  divided  between  the  Nisam  and  the  Com^ 

•  •  •  . 

pany}  but  a  proportion  of  two^thirds  was  to  be 
given  to  the  former. 

To  the  subsidiary  treaty  of  Mysore*  theSoubahdsr 
of  the  Deckan  was  not  a  party«    It  was  an  engago- 

*  By  this  treaty  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  Company  6houl<i 
maintain  a  military  force  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  ot 
Mysore,  and  th£lt  the  Raj£ih  should  pay  an  annual  subsidy  of 
deyen  lacs  of  pagodas  for  the  support  of  this  force*  It  was 
fufthcr  agreed,  that  in  the  event  of  esttrftordinai^f  expenses 
being  incurred  for  the  defence  of  the  territories  of  the  cos- 
tracting  parties,  or  in  preparations  for  hostilities  against  any 
enemy  of  the  ti^o  states,  the  Rajah  of  Mysore  was  to  contribute 
towards  the  expenditure  in  sttch  proportion  as  should  appeWJ 
td  the  Ooyemor-general  of  India,  after  Sn  attentive  considsm* 
tion  of  his  means,  just  and  reasonsble* 

Under  the  declared  resolution  of  providing  against  the  possi* 
bility  of  the  Company's  government  suffering  by  any  futare 
failure  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  forces 
which  it  was  bound  to  maintain  for  the  defence  of  Mysore,  it 
was  stipulated,  that,  on  such  event  appearing  probable,  the 
English  government  possessed  a  right,  either  to  introduce  sacb 
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ment  formed  to  settle  the  relations  between  the 
new  state  of  Mysore  and  the  British  govemment ; 
and,  from  its  stipulations,  the  former  became  in  a 
great  degree;  depebdent  tiqpon  the  latter  for  its  poli- 
tical existence. 

The  jealons,  and  almost  hostile,  spirit  with  which 
the  Mahrattas  regarded  our  c^erations  against 
Tippoo,  and  the  conflicts  with  which  the  southern 
part  of  the  Peninsula  was  threatened  from  the  weak 
and  distracted  condition  of  the  Paishwah's  goveni* 
ment,  pointed  out  the  urgent  necessity  of  adding, 
by  every  practicable  means,  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
alliance  with  the  Nizam,  as  that  became  the  chief 

regulations  and  ordinances  in  the  internal  management  of  the 
revenues,  or  to  assume,  and  brmg  under  its  direct  management, 
Such  part  or  parts  of  the  country  of  Mysore,  as  might  be  neces- 
sary to  render  the  funds  fixed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  troopils, 
efficient  and  available^  On  the  part  of  the  British  gorern^ 
Blent  It  was  agreed,  to  render,  the  Rajnh  9  truQ  and  faithful 
acconnt  of  the  revenues  so  assumed ;  and  it  was  stipulated, 
that  the  actual  receipts  of  the  Rajah,  under  no  possible  cir- 
cumstances or  arrangement,  were  to  be  less  than  one  lac  of  pa- 
godas territorial  revenue,  and  one-fifth  of  the  produce  of  the 
countries  ceded  to  him  by  the  treaty  gf  Mysore.- 

In  this  treaty  the  Rajah  of  Mysore  agreed  to  refrain  from  all 
communication  or  correspcmdence  with  any  foreign  state,  and 
to  admit  no  European  foreigners  into  his  country  or  service. 
He  also  agreed  to  permit  the  British  government  to  garrison 
with  its  own  troops  such  fortresses  in  the  country  of  Mysore, 
BS  it  might  think  necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  engagementsr 
for  protecting  and  defending  that  kingdom. 

R  2 
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toieans  o(  preserving  the  British  possessions^  and 
those  of  its  allies^  in  a  state  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity. 

For  the  attainment  of  this  object,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  add  to  the  strength  of  the  subsidiary  force 
with  the  Niziam ;  and  to  adopt  measures  for  securing 
the  English  government  against  those  risks  to  which 
it  wa»  probable  this  connexion  would  be  early  ex- 
(K>sed  from  the  weak  and  fluctuating  councils  of 
that  prince.  -   •  .    — 

To  effect  this  importanf  point,  nothing  seemed 
so  desirable  as  to  conimute  the  monthly  pecuniary 
payment  of  subsidy  for  a  cession  of  territoiry. 
The  advantages  of  such  an  arrangement  were 
manifold  and  obvious.  By  its  adoption,  an  end 
would  be  put  to  that  recurrence  of  irritation 
which  must  always  be  expected  to  attend  pecuniary 
payments  from  sordid  or  extravagant  courts.  The 
resources  upon  which  the  support  of  a  large 
English  force  must  depend  would  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  British  government,  instead  of 
being  in  those  of  another  state,  whose  imprudence, 
distress,  or  treachery,  might,  at  any  critical  mo- 
ment, endanger  the  general  safety ;  and  no  future 
prince  of.  the  Deckan  was  likely  to  desire  the 
dissolution  of  the  connexion  when,  by  a  cession 
of  territory,  he  had  paid  in  perpetuity,  and  by 
adv?ince,  for  the  services  of  the  troops  by  which  his 
dominions  were  protected.  ^/  These  were  among 
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the  leading  considerations  which  induced  Lord 
Wellesley  to  negotiate  with,  the  Nizam  the  new 
treaty*,  bearing  date  the.  12th  of  Octohe?,  1800. 

'  - .  .  •    . 

*  By  this  treaty  the  British  gavemment  engaged  to  permit 
no,  power  nor  state  whatever  to  commit  with  impunity  any  act 
of  unprovoked  aggression  or  hostility  upon  the  territories  of 
the  Nizam;  and  to  enahle  the  Company  to  fulfil  this  engage* 
ment  in  an  efficient  manner,  two  hattalions  of  sepoys,  and  a 
regiment  of  native  cavalry,  were  permanently  added  to  the 
subsidiary  force  to  be  maintained  by  the  state  of  Hyderabad. 
To  secure  the  constant  and  regular  payment  of  this  augmented 
force,  the  Nizam  ceded  in  perpetuity  to  the  Company  all  the 
territories  which  he  had  acquired  by  the  treaty  of  Seringapatam 
in  179S,  and  the  treaty  of  Mysore  in  1799.  With  a  view  of 
preserving  a  well*defi|ied  bouiidary,  some  changes  were  made 
in  this  cession ;  the  Nizam  retaining  Kupool,  Gujunderghur, 
4^;.,  and  giving  Adoni,  4^.,  in  their  lieu,  being  countries 
situated  to  the  south  of  the  river  Toombuddrah,  which,  by  this 
settlement,  formed  the  boundary  between  the  two  states. 

In  the  event  of  war  taking,  place  between  the  contracting 
ptiirties  and  a  third  state,  the  Nizam  agreed  that  the  whole  of 
the  subsidiary  force,  except  two  battalions,  which  were  to  be 
kept  near  his  person,  should  be  employed  against  the  enemy ; 
and  that  the  force  should,  on  such  event,  be  immediately 
joined  by  six  thousand  infantry  and  nine  thousand  horse  of  his 
own  troops. 

The  Nizam  also  agreed  to  enter  into  no  negotiation  with 
other  states  without  informing  and  consulting  the  Company's 
goTemment :  /  and  the  latter  agreed,^  that  it  would  in  no 
instance  interfere  with  the  Nizam's  children,  relations,  or 
subjects ;  with  respect  to  whom  it  would  always  consider  him 
absolute. 

-  The  Nizam  engaged  not  to  commit  hostilities,  against  any 
other  state ;  and,  in  the  event  of  differences  arising  between 
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The  revenue  of  the  territbrica  ceded  to  the 
Company  by  this'  treaty  was  about  17,58^000 
pagodas}  but  their  iinportanc^^  in  a  political  and 
military  point  of  view,  was  still  greater  than  their 
pecuniary  value.  Their  local  situation  added  to 
the  security  of  tlxe  former  possessions  of  the 
Company  on  the  coaat  of  Coromandel>  and  to 
those  of  the  new  state  of  Mysore;  to  both  of 
which  they  formed  a  defined  and  good  military 

boundary. 

TTie  British  government  (as  we  have  mentioned) 
reserved  a  considerable  portion  of  the  conquered 
territories  of  Tippoo  Sultaun,  to  be  given  to  the 
Paishwah,  on  the  condition  of  his  acceding  to  an 
alliance  calculated  to  preserve  tjie  general  tran- 
quillity.  That  prince,  however,  acting  under  the 
control  of  Dowlut  Row  Sindia,  (who  continued 
with  a  large  army,  and  almost  the  whole  of  his 
French  brigades,  at  Poonah)  rejected  this  equity 
able  proposal^  and  the  reserved  territory  was  shared, 
agreeably  tp  the  stipulations  of  the .  partition 
treaty,  between  the  English  government  and  that 
of  Hyderabad. 

himiHidlmotbef  powsr^  it'was  stijmlated  that  they  Ivere  to  be 

•djusled '  by  the  Company's  goyertinienty  and  that  the  Nizam 
fms  to  dcquiesce  in  the  justice  of  its  decision. 

It  was  stipulated,  that  in  the  event  of  either  the  Paishwah, 
Ragojee  Bhonselah,  or  Dowlut  Row  Sindia,  desiring  to  he  a 
party  in  this  treaty,  they  should  be  admitted  to  all  its  advan- 
tages. 
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In  tha  beginning  of  the  year  1801^  the  occur^ 
rence  of  war  between  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar  and 
Sin4ia  had  forced  the  latter  to  move  from  Pobuah ; 
and  liie -diitraetion  which  thia  event  had  created 
amcmg  *  the  .  Mafaratta  states  appeared  to  I^rd 
Wellealey  to  ooBstitute  a  most  favourable  crisis 
for  compassing  the  complete  establishmenit  of  the 
Bntish  intereistts  »t  the  court  of  Poonah.  This  he 
desired  to  do  upon  a  basis  that^  while  it  secnred 
the  stability  and  efficiency  of  the  Paiahwah  s  au^ 
thority^  interfered  with  none  of  the  real  rights  ov 
possessions  of  €he  great  feudatories  in  tiie  Maht 
ratta  sti^te ;  and^  consequently^  Oould  only  be 
opposed  by  them  on  the  grounds  of  its'  fnmtmtf 
ing  their  pkns  of  encroachment  and  aggrandize^ 
m^it^  which  it  had  become  the  imperious  policy 
of  <^  British  govemineiit  to  cheeky  as.  theiv 
{H'osdciitidn  was  altogether  incomjpatible  with  the 
mamtenanoe  af  the  system  which  it  bad  htesx  com^ 
{leQed  to  adopt  for  its  own  sdFety»  and  that  of  iti 
allies* 

1%qb'  Pa&hwah  had  himself  made  a  general  prcN- 
positidn  fbf  entering  into  a  defi^sive  Alliance  with 
the  Britijsh  goverimeht  i  but  the  nature  of  the  cdstr 
ditites  of  the  treaty  which  he  proposed^  and  the 
actual  state  of  his  power,  induced  the  Govemofi- 
general  to  reject  his  proposition,  the  sole  object 
of  which  was  to  re-establish  and  support  his  own 
personal  author! ty,  without  admitting  our  govern- 
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ment  to  the  exercise  of  tbe  influence  necessary  for 
its  own  security  and  that  of  its  allies* 

.  Before  the  date*  on  which  Lord  WcUesley  re^ 
ceived  the  report  of  the  negotiations  at  PoonaJby 
accounts  had  reached  India  of  the  peace  of  Amiens^. 
The  scene  was  consequently  open  to  French  intrigue ; 
and  if  Sindia  regained^  by  the  defeat  of  Holkar;  (an 
event  then  probable^)  the  complete  ascendency 
over  the  Paishwah^  and  the  entire  control  of  the 
Mahratta  empire^  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 
to  the  sea  of  Malabar — ^there  could  not  be  a  doubt 
in  the '  mind  of  any  man  in  the  least  degree  ac* 
quainted  with  the  constitution  of  the  army  of  diat 
chief,  and  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  French 
officers  in  his  service,  that  their  nation  mght, 
in  a  very  few  years,  without  violating  one  artide 
pf  the .  treaty  of  peace,  aid  him  to  the  coniBoli* 
datioQ  of  a  miUtary  power  which  would  strike  at 
the  very  existence  of.  the  British  government  in 
India.  It  did  not  ajppear  likely  that  the  exeeution 
of  such  a  plan  would  meet  with  any  serious  ob^ 
stacle  in  the  jealousy  of  Sindia,  who  had  becoine 
familiar  with  the  system  which  it  was  tbe  policy  of 
the  French  to  puraue.  To  that  both  his  predeces* 
sor  and  himself  had  owed  their  pdwer ;  and  he 
was  consequently  disposed  to  pursue  it. 

The  territories  of  the  Paishwah  having  been  the 
scene  of  continual  cojiflkt,  from  the  death  of  Mad** 

*  June,  1800. 
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hoo  Row^  were  not  abje^  in  their  exhausted  state^ 
to  support^  even  for  a  few  month^^  the  hordes  of 
banditti  which  were  daily  pouring  in  from  Malwa 
and  Hindustan^  to  contend  at  Poonah  for  the 
sorereignty  of  the  Mahratta  empire. 

This  fact^  which  cannot  be  disputed^  made  it 
evident,  that  if  the  armies  of  Sindia,  Holkar^  and 
Ragojee  Bhonselah^  were  permitted  to  make  the 
provinces  of  the  Poonah  state  their  theatre  of  war- 
fare,  those  armies  Qiust  he  early  forced  by  want,  if 
not  invited  by  policy,  ^to  invade  the  territories  of 
the  British  government,  or  its  allies.  This  cir« 
cmmstance.  therefore  formed  in  itself  a  strong  proof, 
not  merdy  of  the  expediency^  but  of  the  necessity, 
pf  the  measnres  pursued  on  this  occasion  by  Lord 
Wellesley. 

In  the  contest  which  took  place  in  1802,  between 
Dowlut  Row  Sindia  and  Holkar^  the  Paishwah 
joined  with  the  former,  whose  army  sustained 
a  signal  defeat;  near  Poonah,  on  the  25th  of  Octo- 
ber. Bar]yerdW3  who  had  moved  out  of  his  capital 
before  the  action  commenced,  immediately  fled 
towards .  the  sea-coast,  having  previously  sent  his 
minister  to  the  British  resident*',  with  a  writing 
sealed  with  his  own  seal,  containing  his  consent  to 
receive  a  subsidiary  force^  and  to  cede,  for  its  sub- 
aistence,  territory  either  in  Guzerat,  or  in  his 
southern  territories,  producing  an  annual  revenue 

^  Colonel  Close. 
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of  twenty-six  lacs  of  rupees.  The  minister^  at  the 
same  time  that  he  made  this  proposition,  %asur^ 
the  resident  in  the  most  positive  mannefr,  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  his  master  to  eonolude  a  de* 
fensive  alliance  with  the  honourable  Company,  on 
the  basis  of  the  treaty  of  Hyderabad. 

The  Governor-general,  as  soon  as  he  received 
the  preliminary  engagement  offered  to  his  «c* 
ceptance  from  the  Paishwah,  confirmed  it}  andt 
desired  that  prince  should  be  informed,  that  all  Ili6i 
resources  of  the  British  government  should  be  em^ 
ployed  for  the  re-establishment  of  his  authority. 
The  resident  was  also  directed  to  give  to  the  pr&t 
liminaries  the-  form  of  a  defensive  treaty,  and  to 
obtain  the  Paishwah's  consent  to  isuch  articles  ad 
were  requisite  in  favour  of  the  British  govern- 
ment.   

The  Paishwah,  when  near  the  sea^coast^  solicited 
the  aid  of  a  vessel  and  protection  from  the  govern^ 
ment  of  Bombay.  His  requests  were  complied 
with,  and  h^  embarked  on  board  the  Herculean, 
an  English  vessel,  sent  for  his  ac<^mmodation> 
and  proceeded  to  Bassein,  where  he  arrived  on  th^ 
16th  of  December.  He  was  joined  at  that  plaoe 
by  the  British  resident ;  and>  after  a  short  negbtiar^ 
tion,  a  definitive  treaty  of  defensive  alHance  was 
concluded  between  him  and  *he  British .  govern* 
talent. 

By  this  treaty,  which  is  dated  the  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1802,  the  English  government  bound  itself  to 
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furnish  to  the  Paishwah  a  snbtaidiary  force  of  six 
battalions  of  native  infantry,  with  a  comple- 
ment of  field-pieces  and  European  artillery-mem 
for  ihe  payment  of  which  -  force,  the  Paishwah 
agreed  to  make  over  territory  to  an  amount  of 
twenty-six  *  laqs  of  rupees.  All  claims  of  the 
Paishwah,  and  his  family,  on  Surat,  and  the  dis- 
tricts under  the  English  ^vemnaent  in  Guzei*at> 
were  finally  adjusted ;  and  that  prince  agreed  to 
abide  by  the  arbitration  of  the  Company  in  all  his 
unsettled  disputes  with  the  Soubahdar  of  the 
Deckan,  and  iii  the  adjustment  of  some  unsettled 
accounts  with  the  family  of  the  Gwickar  in 
Guzerat,  whose  previous  engagements  with  the 
Company  he  -  fully  recognised.  The  Paishwah 
also  engaged  to  discharge  from  his  swvice  any 
Europeans  belonging  to  nations  hostile  to  the 
English,  or  discovered  meditating  injury,  or  car- 
rying on  intrigues  injurious  to  the  interests  of  our 
nation. 

Such  were  the  principal  conditions  of  this  treaty. 
It  will  be  next  necessary  to  state  the  measures 
adopted  to  facilitate  its  complete  execution,  and  td 
secure  to  the  British  government  all  the  advantages 
expected  firom  this  important  alliance. 

The  army  of  Fort  St.  George,  under  the  Com- 
mand of  General  Stuart,  had  advanced  to  the  bank 
of  the  Toombuddra,  to  support  this  treaty^  which 
included  the  restoiution  of  the  Paishwah  to  his 
throne  at  Poonah.      General  Welliesley  was   de- 
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tached  in  fronts  with  a  select  corps^  to  effect  this 
object;  and  advancing  in  co-operation  with  the 
subsidiary  force  in  the  Deckan^  commanded  by 
t!olpnel  Stevenson/ through  the  southern  parts 
of  the  Paishwah*s  territories,  he  reached  Poonah 
4>n  the  20th  of  April.  ,  The  troops  of  Holkar  fled 
at  his  approach  i  and  Badjerow,  who  had  left 
Bassein  when  he  le^t  that  the  British  forces 
were  coming  to  his  aid,  entered  Poonah,*  and  was 
reseated  on  his  Musnud  in  that  capital,  on  the 
13th  of  May- 

The  first  fruits  of  the  alliance,  which  were  the 
flight  of  Holkar,  and  the  cheerful  and  dutiful- obe- 
dience  of  some  of  his  chief  feudatories  *,  gave  great 
satisfaction  *  to  the  Paishwah,  and  afforded  to  the 
English  government  a  momentary  hope,  that  this 
great  measure  of  policy  would  be  effected  without 
a  war.  These  hopes  were,  however,  early  disap- 
pointed, by  the  advance  of  Dowlut  Row  Sindia, 
and  the  IShonselah,  towards  the  frontier  of  our  ally 
the  Nizam,  and  the  delays  and  evasions  with 
which  these  chiefs  treated  the  different  prbpositions 
offered  to  their  consideration  by  the  British  resi- 
dent'f'  at  the  court  of  Sindia. 

*  The  southern  Jagheerdars,  who  were  the  principal  feuda* 
tories  of  the  Paishwah,  had  joined  General  Welleslejr  as  he 
marched  through  their  country,  and  accompanied  him  to 
Poonah,  to  pay  their  obeisance  to  Badjerow,  which  ^some  of 
them  had  not  done,  for  many  years  before, 
.    t  Colonel  Collins. 
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Dowlut  Row  Sindia^  after  several  communica- 
tions with  the  resident,  had  acknowledged  that  he 
coi^  have  no  right,  from  his  being  guarantee  to. 
the  treaty  of  Salbye,  (the  ground  of  objection  he 
had  first  taken,)  to  oppose  any  treaty  between  the 
British  government  and  the  Paishwah ;  and  after 
admitting,  that  his  interest  had  been  advanced  by 
the  expulsion  of  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar  from  Poo- 
nah,  and  the  re-establishment  of  Badjerow,  he 
declared  in  explicit  terms,  "  That  he  had  no 
intention  to  impede  the  performance  of  the  ar- 
rangements lately  concluded  between  the  Paishwah 
and  the  British  government;  but  that  he  should, 
on  the  contrary,  desire  to  perfect  the  amity  which 
thein  existed  between  the  Paishwah,  the  British 
government,  and  his  own  states.^ 

Five  days  after  that  declaration,  Sindia*s  minis^ 
ters  remonstrated  with  the  resident  against  the 
advance  of  the  British  troops  to  Poonah ;  but  this, 
they  were  informed,  could  not  be  prevented,  as  it 
was  a  condition  of  the  engagement  into  which  we 
had  entered  with  the  Paishwah,  and  of  which, 
they  were  reminded,  Sindia  had  expressed  his  frill 
approbation. 

About  the  period  at  which  the  resident  reached 
Sindia's  camp  at  Bhurrampore  (February  27th),  he 
received  secret  information  of  a  league  being  in 
agitation  between  the  principal  Mahratta  chiefs, 
for  objects  hostile  to  the  British  government ; 
and  the  advance  of  the  army  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar 
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to  join  Sindid^  combined  with  the  active  negotia- 
tions which  the  latter  chief  carried  on  Mdth  Hoikar, 
gave  some  credibility  to  this  information*  But| 
on  the  other  faand>  when  the  nature  of  their 
respective  governments  was  considered^  there  apt- 
peared  good  grounds  t6  doubt  their  power  of  edifi^ 
bination ;  and  it  waa  quite  evident^  that  if  suitsh 
a  league  were  even  formed^  their  rooted' animd* 
sities^  and  clashing  interests^  would  prefvent  Any 
serious- danger  from  it. 

Sindia  had^  in  fact^  no  objection  to  die'  interr 
ference  of  the  British  government  for  the  restora* 
tion  of  the  power  of  the  Faishwah^  as  long  as 
he  saw  a  prospect  of  that  being  usurped  by  J^^ 
wunt'Row  Holkar/  He  thought  that  oUr  policy 
might  aid  his  eflPorts  to  destroy  his  rival,  who>  from 
his  success  at  Poonah^  had  obtained  greSit  power 
and  reputation:  but  the  moment  he  found  that 
the  British  government  had,  by  its  enfergy,  and  the 
great  celerity  of  its  operations,  obliged  Holkar 
to  iiy,  and  established  the  Paishwah  at  Poonah 
without  his  assistance,  his  plans  changed ;  and  h^ 
resolved  to  oppose  that  treaty,  to  which  he  had 
before  given  the  most  unqualified  assent. 

To  effect  this,  his  first  object  was  to  reach  Poo- 
nah. But  as  his  presence  at  that  capital  could  have 
no  other  effect  than  that  of  disturbing,  if  it  did  not 
altogether  annul,  the  recent  engagements' concluded 
with  the  Paishwah,  the  Governor-general'  deter- 
mined to  oppose  it.     He  accordingly  directed  the 
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resident  at  his  court  to  iiisist  upon  Sindia  eidier 
retreating  from  the  threatening  position  he  then 
occupied  upon  the  Niasain  s  frontier^,  and  recrossing 
the  Nerbttddahi  or  that  be  should  give  some 
unequivocal  proof  of  his  intentions  not  being 
hostile. 

.  As  there  were  grounds  of  apprehension,  that 
Sindja  would,  not  relinquish  his  schemes  without 
^  ^ontesti  orders  were  given  to  Major-^general  Wel- 
lesley  to  be  prepared  to  act  $  and  that  o$cer^  with 
a  view  of  eventually  co-operating  with  the  subsi^ 
diary  force  in  the  Nizam's  territories^  advanced  a 
few  marches  to  the  northward  of  Poonah.  where  he 
established  a  constant  and  almost  daily  intercourse 
with  the  British  resident  in  Dowlut  Row  Sindia's 
camp. 

The  resident^  at  an  interview  with  that  chief  on 
the  27th  of  May^  communicated  the  treaty  of  Bas«> 
sein;  and  Sindia  and  his  minister  declared^  after 
a  careful  perusal  of  every  article,  that  it  contained 
nothing  in  the  slightest  degree  injurious  to  his 
legitimate  authority.  But,  though  he  made  thi^ 
declaratioUi,  he  would  not  explain  to  the  resident 
what  were  his  intentions;  and  on  being  much 
pressed  at  this  conference  for  an  explanation,  Sindia 
broke  it  up,  saying,  "  After  my  interview  with  th^ 
Rajah  of  Berar,  you  shall  be  informed  whether  we 
will  have  war  or  peace." 

This  extraordinary  menace,  placing  the  question 
of  war  or  peace  upQU  the  result  of  ^  conference 
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with  the  Rajah  of  Berar/ lessened  the  hopes  of 
teiminating  this  negotiation  aoiieably.  The 
Bhonslah^  on  whose  decision  it  was  likely  to  turn^ 
had  never  been  on  a  cordial  footing  with  the 
English  govemment ;  and  there  was  reason  to  think 
that  he  would  view  any  measures  which  strength- 
ened the  power  of  the  Paishwah  with  particukr 
jealousy^  as  he  was  known  to  cherish  hopes  of  ob- 
taining for  himself  the  first  dignity  in  the  Mahratta 
empire^  to  which^  from  birth^  he  had  some  claims* 
The  Govemor-general^  aware  of  these  sentiments, 
had  taken  every  means  in  his  power  to  concilia 
ate  this  chief;  and  had  addressed  a  letter  to  him 
explanatory  of  the  scope  and  intention  of  his  pro« 
ceedings  at  Poonah.  But  the  manner  ill  which  this 
communication  was  received  afforded  little  hope  of 
his  being  an  advocate  for  peace :  on  the  contrary, 
there  was  just  ground  to  believe,  that  the  Bhonslah 
would,  upon  this  occasion,  stimulate  Sindia,  and 
every  chief  over  whom  he  had  influence,  to  hostili- 
ties ;  for  though  his  character  was  the  opposite 
of  warlike,  he,  like*^  almost  all  the  Mahrattas,  anti- 
cipated success  in  such  a  contest.  It  was  evident, 
both  from  their  expressions  and  correspondence, 
that  they  drew  all  their  conclusions  from  the  events 
of  the  former  war  which  they  had  carried  on  against 
the  English.  They  seemed,  indeed,  at  this  moment 
to  have  forgotten  the  changes  produced  by  a  period 
ot  twenty-two  years ;  and,  both  from  their  constant 
recurrence  to  the  success  which  had  formerly  at- 
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tended  the  cbmbination  against  us^  and  from  the  ob- 
fitacles  which  their  ignorance  and  pride  opposed  to 
their  taking  a  just  view  of  the  increase  of  our  power 
isubseqnently  to  that  period^  it  was  early  obvions  to  all 
persons  near  the  scene  of  negotiation^  that  they  were 
resolved  on  precipitating  a  war  in  spite  of  every  effort 
which  could  be  used  to  prevent  that  extremity. 

Lord  Wellesley,  as  soon  as  he  received  an  account 
of  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  negotiations  with 
Sindia,  vested  the  officers  in  command  of  the 
armies  in  Hindustan  and  the  Deckan  with  the  most 
complete  civil,  military,  and  political  powers  in 
those  quarters.  Major-general  Wellesley  was  spe- 
cifically authorized,  at  this  early  stage,  to  negotiate 
arrangements  or  treaties,  either  by  himself,  or 
through  residents  or  agents,  with  Sindia,  Holkar, 
and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  with  a  view  of  prevaiUng 
upon  those  chiefe  to  retire  with  their  armies  within 
tiie  boundaries  of  their  own  statfes,  or  to  give  some 
mifficient  pledge  of  their  pacific  disposition  towards 
the  British  government  and  its  allies  :  he  was  fiir- 
ther  charged  to  demand  a  peremptory  declaration 
of  Sindia's  intentions,  and  to  insist  upon  the  de- 
claration being  given  in  a  certain  number  of 
days,  to  be  settled  at  the  discretion  of  the  Major-*- 
general;  but  to  be  fixed  reasonably  with  refer- 
ence to  the  season,  and  to  the  possible  opening 
of  the  campaign  in  a  manner  advantageous  to  the 
British  government.  If  satisfactory  explanations  ' 
were  not  given,  the  general  was  instructed  to  recall 
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the  resident  from  Sindia's  camp ;  and  directed^  if 
hofttilities  became  inevitable,  to  carry  tHem  on  in 
the  most  active  manner,  and  follow  up  hik  sucees^, 
*«in[tho«it  listening  to  any  proposal  for  peaee,  miitil 
the  power  of  the  chiefs  against  whom  the  war  wai^ 
waged  should  be  totally  annihilated.  General  W^eU 
lesley  had  also  authority  giv^n  him  to  conclnde  a 
peace  with  Sindia,  or  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  conjointly, 
or  separately,  as  might  appe^  nMfit  expedient. 

In  the  instructions  to  Lotd  Lake,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  a  large  army  in  Hindnstan^  the  objects  to 
be  accomplished,  if  war  txiok  placi^  were  fnlly 
pointed  out.  These  were,  the  complete  reduction 
of  tbaft  independent'  wad  formidable  FVench  antho-^ 
rity  which  had  been  establishied  in  Hindustan;  the 
occupation  of  the  whole  space  of  the  Duab,  or 
country  between  llie  Jumna  and  the  Canges,  as 
far  as  the  mountains  of  Oumaoun ;  and  the  pos-^ 
session  "of  DeUii,  Agra,  &nA  a  c^in  of  post^  on  the 
right  banks  <»f  the  Jumna  ^,  from  the  mountains  of 
Camaoinn  to  the  produce  of  Bundelcond. 

*  The  Govemar-gener&l  iiiformcd  Lord  Lnkc  in  tliese  in- 
Struotions^  that  it  was  not  Itis  iatentidnto  exieaid  ike  C&stiphrxy*^ 
possessions  beyond  the  line  of  tbt  Jaaxaa,  Agra  snd  Delia 
included,  and  a  chain  of  posts  to  protect  the  navigation  of  the 
river.  All  the  cbnnexions,  which  might  be  formed  to  the  south 
and  west  of  the  Jumna  beyond  this  line,  he  desired  to  have 
upon  the  principles  of  defensive  alliance,  or  tributary  depend- 
ence, so  as  to  leave  existing  between  the  British  possessions 
and  the  Mahratta  empire  a  barrier  formed  by  petty  states,  freelf 
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placed  great  iroportan^e  in  tim  ei^rly  reswe  of  th* 
pefBon  ftad  titulfi^r  authority  of  tb/^  Mogb^l  ffom 
the  French  party.  He  also  signified  hi§  itu^^/m 
pf  si3!)4uing  B«iB4eIcuM,  t^  vfeitiijty  of  wbiefc  to 
Beaayres,«#4  to  levi^ral  of  tbe  n^Q$dt  vai^aJblQ  ppi? 
^e^sipBs  of  tte  Compaijy,  makiftg  it  4wgeroft8  to 
l^ve  that  province  in  t\^  hwds  of  the  enei&y, 

Th^  opmiptt  of  the  Goyjernor-generaJ^  respectiag 
tihe  b^i^t  mode  of  carrying  every  piurt  of  these  ifXr 
^trnctjoas  into  execntiont  was  <:;o»veyed  to  h^rA 
jLake  in  detail  j  but  with  fiill  license  for  ajlte^iog  or 
modilying  any  part  of  then^  as  circmnstoaces  might 
demand ;  and  the  commencemeiM:  of  th(it  officer's 
operations  was  of  coiu^ie  to  depend  upon  the  reiult 
of  the  negotiation  then  pending  between  Qei^e^iil 
Wellesley  and  Dowlut  Row  Sindia* 

Major-general  Wellesley,  in  conformity  with  tj^ 
instructions  w^idbi  he  had  received,  addresi^  a 
letter*  to  Dowlut  Row  Sindia^  wherdbi^  after  setdilg 
fordx  the  amicable  objects  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein^ 
and  remarking  upon  die  hostile  spirit  of  the  mear 
fiures  adopted  by  the  confederate  dbie&,  since  the 
coaclusion  of  that  treaty^  he  ^d^cnanded  the  sepamr 
tion  of  the  army  of  Sindia  from  that  of  the  Rajah 
of  Berar,  and  the  retreat  of  the  former  iacrosii  Jhe 

exercising  the  rights  of  independent  government,  each  in  its 
respective  limits,  in  alliance  with  the  Company,  and  under  the 
protectioo  of  that  government. 
♦  Under  date  the  14th  of  July. 
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Nerbuddah)  and  stated  his  intention  of  making  the 
British  troops  resume  their  ordinary  stations  as 
soon  as  the  Mahratta  chiefs  had  complied  with  this 
requisition. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  when  General  Wellesley 
received  the  instructions  of  the  Governor-general, 
dated  the  26th  of  June^  he  addressed  another  letter 
to  Sindia,  informing  him  of  the  fiill  and  extensive 
powers  with  which  he  was  vested.  He  at  the  same 
time  directed  the  resident  to  demand  of  Sindia  and 
the  Rajah  of  Berar  their  separation,  and  the  return 
of  their  armies  to  their  usual  stations ;  and  instructed 
him,  if  these  demands  were  not  complied  with,  to 
withdraw  himself  instantly  from  the  Mahratta  camp;. 

Dowlut  Row  Sindia  seemed  at  first  inclined  to 
comply  with  General  Wellesley's  requisition  ;.but> 
after  a  consultation  with  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  and  a 
delay  of  several  days,  it  was  at  last  stated  to  the  re- 
sident, at  a  conference  which  he  had  with  both 
chiefs  on  the  2dth  of  July,  that  their  troops  were 
within  their  own  territories ;  that  they  would  jpro- 
mise  not  to  pass  the  Adjuntee  hills,  nor  to  march  to 
Poonah ;  and  that  they  had  given  written  assurances 
to  the  Governor-general,  that  they  would  never 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  treaty  of  Bassein. 

In  reply  to  these  declarations,  the  resident  re- 
peated Major-general  Wellcsley's  observation,  that 
it  was  altogether  impossible  to  confide  in  their  pro- 
fessions while  they  continued  ^o  occupy  a  position 
not  necessary  for  their  security,  and  threatening  the 
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frontier  of  our  ally  the  Nizam.  After  hearing  these 
and  similar  argumients,  the  chiefs  requested  a  further 
delay,  till  the  28th  of  July,  when  they  promised  a 
definitive  answer ;  and  the  resident,  from  hid  know- 
ledge of  the  anxious  desire  of  the  Governor-general 
to  avoid,  if  possible,  the  Necessity  of  war,  wad  in- 
duced to  depart  from  the  positive  instructions  0{^ 
General  Wellesley,  and  grant  a  further  delay. 

On  the  28th,  the  resident  sent  to  require  thie 
final  answer  promised.  He  received  a  message  in 
reply,  that  Dowlut  Row  Sindia  and  the  Rajah  of 
Berai"  meant  to  hold  a  conference  that  day,  at  which 
it  would  not  be  proper  for  him  to  assist ;  ^'  but  that 
he  should  be  informed  of  the  time  which  should  be 
fixed  to  receive  him.** 

The  resident,  in  reply  to  this  communicatioui 
accused  Dowlut  Row  Sindia  of  violating  his  promise^ 
and  infornved  that  chief  that  he  would  wait  till  next 
day  at  noon  for  an  answer ;  when,  if  he  did  not  re- 
ceive one  that  should  be  satisfactory,  he  would  send 
off  his  tents  towards  Aurungabad,  and  follow  him- 
self next  day. 

After  experiencing  further  evasions,  the  resident 
agreed  to  meet  Dowlut  Row  Sindia  and  the  Rajah 
of  Berar  once  more,  on  the  31st  of  July;  at  which 
conference  he  received,  from  them  several  proposi- 
tions for  an  aknicable  adjustment.  They  proposed 
to  retire  to  Bhurrampore  ♦,  provided  General  Wei- 

♦  A  town  upon  the  Taptee,  a  few  marches  from  their  position. 
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lesley  would  agree  to  march  his  troops  to  their  or- 
dinary stations ;  but  on  being  told  that  this  propo-^ 
liition  was  altogether  inadmissible^  as  it  would  leave 
them  in  a  situation  to  pursue  any  measui^es  they 
those^  while  it  deprived  the  Compan/s  government 
of  the  fneans  which  it  then  possessed  of  opposing 
their  designs^  they  suggested  that  the  resident 
should  appoint  a  day  for  the  march  of  the  respective 
forces  o£  these  chieftains  fr5m  the  place  of  their 
encampment^  and  that  he  should  pledge  the  faith  of 
the  British  government  for  the  retreat  of  the  army 
under  General  Wellesley  on  the  day  on  which  the 
armies  of  the  cohfederates  should  return  to  their 
usual  stations. 

Though  the  acceptance  of  this  proposition  was 
in  opposition  to  his  instructions  from  General  Wel- 
lesley, Jiis  ardent  desire  fo^  an  amicable  result  to 
the  negotiation  which  he  had  so  ably  conducted, 
led  Colonel  Collins  to  consent  to  forward  the  letter 
containing  this  oflfer  of  adjustment,  and  to  remain 
in  camp  till  he  received  the  gteneraPs  answer  t  but 
that  spirit  of  evasion,  deceit,  and  falsehood,  which 
had  marked  every  fetage  of  this  negotiation,  was 
conspicuously  shown  at  its  close.  Letters  from 
t)owhit  Row  Sindia  ttnd  the  Rajah  of  Berar  to  Ge* 
neral  Wellesley  #et^  s^nt  to  the  resident;  but,  in* 
stead  bf  the  proposition  Which  he  had  consented  txi 
forward,  they  contained .  no  more  than  the  oflfer  to 
retreat  with  their  combined  armies  to  Bhurrampore, 
while  they  required  General  Wellesley  to  return 
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with  liis  troops  to  their  ordinary  stations.  As  the 
resident  had  before  given  the  most  formal  and 
positive  refassd  to  this  proposal^  he  conld  not  but 
consider  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  chiefs 
equally  insulting  and  faithless ;  and  he  was  confirmed 
by  it  in  a  belief,  which  he  had  been  relubtapt  to  en^ 
tertain,  of  their  unalterable  resolution  to  endeavour 
to  reduce^  if  they  could  not  destroy,  the  strength  of 
the  British  government,  by  an  attack  upon  that 
state  and  its  allies,  which  they  were  only  delaying 
till  they  had  collected  all  their  means,  and  increased, 
by  their  negotiations  and  intrigues,  the  strength  of 
the  combination  which  they  desired  to  form  against 
its  power. 

Colonel  Collins  left  the  camp  of  Dowlut  Row 
Sindia  on  the  3rd  of  August,  and  hostilities  com-^ 
menc^  by  Major-General  WeUeisley's  attack  of  the 
fortress  of  Ahmednughur,  on  the  8th  of  the  same 
month. 

Skaoh  were  the  negotiations  that  immediately  pre- 
ceded a  war,  the  justice  and'  actual  necessity  of 
which  can  be  denied  by  those  only  who  deny  the 
wisdom  of  the  policy  which  ensured  the  destruction 
of.  that  inveterate  enemy  to  our  name,  Tippoo  Sul- 
taun*  It  was  altogether  impracticable  for  us  to 
fulfil  the  engagements  which  we  had  been  com- 
pelled to  contract  with  the  Nizam,  in  order  to  in- 
duce him  to  aid  us  in  the  accomplishment  of  that 
primary  object  of  Lord  Wellesley^s  policy,  unless 
we    established  ft  commanding  influence  in  th^ 
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councils  of  the  Poonah  state ;  aiid>  after  sacceecU 
ing  in  that^  it  would  have  been  a  base  abandonment 
of  those,  whom  we  had  become  pledged. to  support^ 
if  we  had  been  indudedj  by  any  circumstances^  to 
hazard .  their  interests  or  security,  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  to  ourselves  a  sh6rt  exemption  from  the 
evils  of  wan 

It  is  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  sketch  to. der 
tail  the  military  operations  between  the  British 
govemtnent  and  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  Dowlut  Row 
Sindia  and  the  Rajah  of  Reran  They,  continued 
only  five  months,  but  were  marked  by  a  series  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  decisive  victories^  The 
battles  of  Delhi  and  Laswaree,  of  Assye  and 
Arghaum,  and  the  reduction  of  the  strong  forts  of 
AUyghur,  Agfa^  and  Gwalior,  of  Ahmednughuf^ 
Asseerghur,  Gawilghur,  and  Cuttack,  and  a  num* 
ber  of  inferior  conquests,  were  crowded  into  this 
short,  eventful  period.  The  confederate,  chiefs 
were  compelled  to  sue  separately  for  peac^^  irfber 
the  annihilation  of  their  infantry  and  cannon,  with 
the  loss  of  their  finest  provinces,  and  k  liumber  of 
fortresses,  which  they  had  deemed  impregnable. 
The  complete  destruction  of  the  regular  brigades 
in  the  service  of  Sindia.  was  certainly  one  of  the 
most  important  events  of  this  war.  These  bri« 
gades  formed^  altogether,  a  body  of  nearly  forty 
thousand  well-disciplined  raen,  with  a.  very  large 
train  of  artillery,  acting  entirely  under  the  control 
of  a  French  commander^  and  supported  by  tht^^ 
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revenues  of  the  finest  provinces  in  India,  which 
had  been  made  over  to  him,  that  this  great  efficient 
force  might  possess  every  resource  within  itself^ 
It  was  the  early  extinction  of  this  part  of  his  army 
which  obUged  Sindia  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  a 
further  prosecution  of  hostilities,  and  to  throw 
himself  completely  upon  the  generosity  of  the 
British  government. 

He  was  anticipated,  however,  in  this  design,  for 
tibie  Rajah  of  Berar,  inmiediately  after  the  fall  of 
his  principal  fortress,  (xawilghur,  entered  into  a 
treaty*  with  General  Wellesley ;  who  shortly 
i^erwards  negotiated  a  peace  '(^  with  Dowlut  Row 

*  By  this  treaty,  which  was  concluded  the  17th  Decetnheri 
1803,  Ragojee  Bhonsela  ceded  Cuttack,  and  all  his  share  of 
the  provinces  of  Berar  westward  of  the  Wurdah,  of  which  he 
had  hefore  collected  the  revenues  in  participation  with  the 
Soubahdar  of  the  Dcckan,  to  whom  this  cession  was  not  of 
inor^  importance  as  it  added  to  his  revenue  than  as  it  strength* 
ened  his  frontier,  and  freed  him  from  the  continual  contests 
oaturally  attending  the  exercise  of  a  double  authority  in  col* 
lecting  the  revenues  of  the  same  country. 

The  Company  engaged,  by  this  treaty,  to  arbitrate  all  dif- 
ferences which  might,  henceforward  arise  between  the  Rajah 
of  Berar,  the  Soubahdar  of  the  Deckan,  and  the  Paishwah  ; 
s»d  the  Rajah  agreed,  that  he  would  never  admit  into  his  ser- 
vice any  Frenchman,  or  the  subject  of  any  other  European  or 
Americaji  poWer,  at  war  with  England.  It  was  stipulated, 
that  each  of  the  contracting  states  should  keep  a  resident 
mihister'at  the  court  of  the  other. 

tThe  following  were  the  leading  articles  of  this  treaty, 
which  is  dated  dOth  December,  1803. — Sindia  ceded  to  the 
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Sindia  upon  the  admitted  principle  of  the  iatter 
being  completely  subdued ;  and  the  tenns^  imder  the 
circumstances  in  which  Sindia  was  dien  placed, 
were  more  favourable  than  he  could  have  expected^ 
as  his  ministers  acknowledged.  Some. small  pro^ 
vinces  and  villages,  which  had  been  hereditary  in 
Sindia's  family,  were  receded  to  him,  and,  to  a  c^«- 
tain  degree,  had  the  eflfect  of  recosiciling  him  to 
his  great  losses. 

By  one  article  in  this  treaty,  Sindia  agreed  to 
resign,  with  some  modifications,  all  c^dms  upon 
Rajahs,  and  others  of  his  former  feudatories^  with 
whom  the  English  government  had  made  treaties 
or  alliances.  This  engagement  gave  rise  to  a  dis- 
pute, concerning  the  fortress  of  Gwalior  and  the 

Company  all  the  territories  lie  possessed  in  fiinduslan  to  the 
northward  of  those  of  the  Rajahs  of  Jypore,  Joudpore,  and 
the  RlEinah  of  Gohud ;  and  the  fort  and  territory  of  Baroaeh. 
He  ceded  also  all  lands  to  the  south  of  Adjuntee ;  and  all 
elaims  6f  every  description  upon  the  British  government  and 
its  allies,  the  Souhahdar  of  the  Dackan,  the^  Paishwah,  and  the 
Gwickar  family  in  Guzerat. 

It  was  a  condition  of  this  treaty,  that  if  Sindia  should  here- 
after enter  into  a  defensive  treaty  with  the  British  govem<^ 
ttient,  the  pay  of  any  English  corps,  attached  to  his  servicei 
shoiild  he  defrayed  from  the  revenues  of  the  teitiUHfies  ceded  in 
the  treaty  of  peace. 

The  Company  agreed  hy  this  treaty,  in  considerfttion  of  the 
great  losses  sustained  by  the  principal  officers  of  Sindia's 
court  and  army  from  the  cession  of  the  provinces  of  Hindu* 
Stan,  to  grant  pensions  to  them,  agreeably  to  a  list  given  in  by 
Sindia,  to  an  annual  amount  of  fifteen  lacs  of  rupees* 
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territories  of  Gohud^  which  had  the  eflFect  of  dis- 
turbing, for  the  moment,  the  harmoHy  that  would 
otherwise  have  immediately  followed  the  peace 
b^ween  the  two  states.  In  this  dispute,  right  wai!(, 
no  doubt,  on  the  side  of  the  British  government  •,  Of  ^«u*iA^  • 
bnt  that  did  not  prevent  Sindia  and  his  ministerd 
from  a  constant  and  vexatious  agitation  of  the 
subject ;  arid,  though  compelled  to  admit,  that 
Strict  justice  was  against  them,  they  continued  to 
entertain  hopes  of  succeeding,  declaredly  grounded 
on  the  liberal  and  conciliating  spirit  with  which 
the  English  government  had  used  its  great  vic- 
tories. Even  the  formal  renunciation  of  this 
claim  did  not  prevent  their  re-urging  it,  as  soon  as 
an  occasion  appeared  in  the  least  favourable  to  thetr 
wishes. 

This  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  on  the  30th 
of  December,  1803  ;  and  the  connexion  with  Sin- 
dia was  further  cemented  by  a  treaty  of  defensive 
alliance*,  concluded  by  the  acting  resident "f*  at 
his  court  on  the  27th  of  February,  18044 

•  By  this  treaty,  Sindia  became  entitled  to  the  assistaacQ  of 
a  corps  of  six  battalions  of  Sepoys,  which  were  either  to  be 
stationed  within  his  territories,  or  at  a  convenient  frontier  post 
b  the  honourable  Company's  territories  (as  by  him  preferred) ; 
a&d  this  corps  was  to  be  paid  out  of  the  revenues  of  th<»fle 
countries  which  he  had  ceded  to  the  Company. 

The  othe»  articles  of  this  defraisive  alliance  were  nearly  th^ 
same  as  those  formerly  concluded  between  the  Company  and 
the  courts  of  Hyderabad  and  Poonah. 

t  Lieutenant*-colonel  Maleolm. 
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TTie  conduct  pursued  by  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar^ 
during  the  war  between  the  British  government, 
Sindia,  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  was  in  coidbnuity 
with  the  most  characteristic  features  of  a  Mahratta 
chieftain.  He  had  not  only  promised  to  join  the 
confederacy  against  the  British  government,  but 
had  concluded,  through  the  medium  of  the  Rajah 
of  Berar,  a  treaty  with  Sindia,  by  whom  great  ces- 
sions were  made,  to  induce  him  to  enter  into  their 
plans*  But,  though  he  promised  everything,  he 
showed  no  inclination,  after  hostilities  had  com* 
menced,  to  assist  the  confederates*  There  is,  in- 
deed, ground  to  believe,  that  he  rejoiced  in  the 
first  reverses  sustained  by  his  rival  Sindia :  and  if 
this  sentiment  underwent  a  change,  as  has  been 
supposed,  when  he  saw  the  ruin  of  that  chief,  the 
course  of  action  was  too  rapid  and  too  decisive  to 
give  him  time  for  interference;  btit,  before  the 
treaties  of  peace  were  concluded,  he  had  advanced 
towards  Hindustan,  as  far  as  the  frontier  of  the 
Rajah  of  Jypore>  who  was  then  under  the  British 
protection.  -^  ' 

Though  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar  continued  to  pro- 
fess friendship  for  the  British  government,  his  con- 
duct at  this  period  was  of  a  different  complexion ; 
and  the  Governor-general  instructed  Lord  Lake  to 
enter  into  a  negotiation  for  the  purpose  of  leading 
to  an  early  and  full  explanation  of  his  views,  and 
of  relieving  the  Company's  government  from  the 
expense  and  alarm  to  which  its  provinces  mfist 
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be  subject^  :while  such  a  horde  of  freebooters  as  the 
army  under  his  command  were  assembled  on  its 
frontier,  or  on  that  of  its  allies. 

Lord  Lake  addressed  a  letter  to  Jeswunt  Row 
Holkar  %  stating  generally  the  terms  on  which  the 
British  government  was  disposed  to  leave  him  in 
the  unmolested  exercise  of  his  authority ;  but  re- 
quiring, as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  amicable 
professions,  that  he  should  withdraw  his  army  from 
the  threatening  position  it  then  occupied,  retire 
within  his  own  territories,  and  abstain  from  the 
exaction  of  tribute  from  the  allies  of  the  British 
government. 

Holkar,  after  some  delay,  sent  vakeels  (or  agents) 
to  wait  upon  the  conunander-in-chiefj  to  whom 
they  made  the  following  propositions  on  the  part 
of  their  master : — 

1st.  That  Holkar  should  be  permitted  to  collect 
the  chout  agreeably  to  the  custom  of  his  ancestors. 

2nd.  That  the  ancient  possessions  formerly  held 
by  his  family  (twelve  of  the  finest  districts  in  the 
Duab,  and  a  district  in  Bundelcund)  should  be 
given  to  him. 

3rd.  That  the  country  of  Hureanah,  which  was 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Holkar  family, 
should  be  ceded  to  him. 

* 

4th.  That  this  country  should  be  guaranteed  to 
him,  and  a  treaty  concluded  with  him  on  the  same 
terms  as  we  had  done  with  Sindia. 

*  Dated  the'29th  of  January,  1804. 
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TheBe  extraragant  demands  were  of  course  re* 
jected;  and  their  nature^  as  well  as  the  manner  of 
making  them,  satisfied  Lord  Lsike  of  the  real  der 
wgns  of  Jeswuat  Row ;  which  were  soon  afterwards 
more  fully  de¥eloped  by  the  contents  of  aeyeni 
letters  which  he  wrote  to  the  tributaries  and  de^ 
pendents  of  the  British  government  in  Hindustsw^ 
whom  he  endeavoured  to>excite,  by  every  argument 
he  could  use,  to  revolt  against  that  state^  whose 
territories,  he  informed  them,  it  was  his  immedkute 
intention  to  ravage  and  destroy.  Lord  Lake  also 
obtained  about  this  pmod  a  copy  of  a  letter  jGrom 
him  to  General  Wellesley  (supposed  to  be  written 
early  in  February),  in  which  he  had  demanded  the 
'  cession  of  several  provinces  of  liie  Deckan,  origi-^ 
nally,  as  be  affirmed,  the  prc^erty  of  the  Holkar 
family ;  which  letter  concluded  with  this  remaikable 
expression  :—• 

"Countries  of  many  htmdred  co£»  shall  be  over* 
run,  and  plundered-  Lord  Lake  shall  not  have 
leisure  to  breathe  for  a  moment;  and  calamities 
will  fall  on  lacs  of  human  beings,  in  continual 
war,  by  the  attacks  of  my  army,  which  overwhelms 
like  the  waves  of  the  sea.** 

These  insulting  menaces  were  followed  by  acts 
of  positive  aggression:  Hoikar  sent  an  agent  to 
Sindia's  camp,  and  solicited  openly  the  aid  of  that 
chief  in  an  attack  upon  the  British  posaessions; 
and  at  the  same  time  commenced  the  plunder  of 
the  territories  of  the  Rajah  of  Jypore.    The  com- 
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mander-in-chief^  wbo  could  not  bat  consider  these 
proceedings  as  the  commencement  of  hostilitie«, 
^vanced  against  Holkar^  who  retreated  from  the 
poaition  he  had  occupied,  and  was  pursued  to  some 
distance  bj  a  British  force. 

Thufi'  cpmmenced  a  war,  the  great  successes  of 
which  were  chequered  by  some  remarkabk  failures* 
Bixt,  though  the  circumstances  which  attended  the 
i^els^at  of  Colonel  Monson's  corps,  and  the  very 
severe  loss  of  officers  and  men  at  the  siege  of 
Bhurrdpore,  must  be  deemed  serious  reverses,  they 
did  not  prevent  the  destruction  of  Holkar  s  power 
beUxg  effected  before  the  close  of  Lord  Wellesley's 
admiliistration.  The  battle  of  Deeg  was  fatal  to 
his  regular  infantry  and  artillery ;  and  the  action  at 
Futtyghur  entirdy  broke  the  spirit  of  his  cavalry. 
The  fortresses  of  Chandore  and  Gaulnah,  the  strong*- 
holds  of  the  family^  were  also  taken ;  and  in  April, 
1805,  this  boasting  freebooter  retreated  across  the 
Chumbul  with  an  army  reduced  from  forty  thousand 
cavalry,  tw^eaty  thousand  infantry,  and  upwards  of 
a  htmdred  pieces  of  cannmi,  to  a  wretched  body  of 
about  eight  or  ten  thousand  horse,  four  or  five 
thousand  infantry,  and  between  twenty  and  thirty 
gun®;  oXki^  though  peace  with  him  was  not  im- 
mediately concluded,  ajl  his  future  efforts  'served 
only  to  show  how  completely  he  had  been  subdued. 

In  the  years  1799  and  1800,  Hindustan  was 
threatened  with  an  invasion  by  Zemaun  Shah ;  and, 
among  other  means  adopted  by  Lord  Wellesley  to 
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avert  this  clanger,  .was  an  embassy  to  Pemia,  to 
which  country  he  had  before  sent  a  native  agent^ 
who  had  been  received  with  honour,  and  had  suc- 
ceeded in  the  limited  objects  of  his  mission.  The 
embassy  deputed  to  the  court  of  Teheraun  was  in 
a  style  of  splendour  corresponding  to  the  character 
of  the  monarch  and  the  manners  of  the  nation  to 
whom  it  was  sent,  and  to  the  wealth  and  power  of 
the  state  from  whom  it  proceeded.  It  was  com^ 
pletely  successful  in  all  its  objects.  The  king  (rf* 
Persia  was  not  only  induced  by  the  British  envoy  * 
to  renew  his  attack  upon  Khorassan,  which  had  the 
effect  of  withdrawing  Zemaun  Shah  from  his  designs 
upon  India;  but  entered  into  treaties  of  politiod 
and  commercial  alliance  with  the  British  govcWi- 
ment,  completely  excluding  the  French  from  Persia,- 
and  giving  the  English  every  benefit  from  this  con* 
nexion;  nor  can  there  be.  a  doubt,  that,  if  thid 
alliance  had  been  cultivated  with  the  same  active 
spirit  of  foresight  and  penetration  with  which  it 
was  commenced,  it  would  have  secured  the  influ-" 
ence  of  the  British  government  in  that  quartet  fponi 
many  of  those  attacks  to  which  it  has  subsequently 
been  exposed. 

Lord  Wellesley,  in  the  year  1800,  equipped  an 
expedition  to  Egypt,  A  considerable  force  from 
India,  under  the  command  of.  Sir  David  Baird, 
marched  from  Suez  to  Alexandria,  presenting  the 

*  Lieutenant* colonel  Malcolm. 
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extraordinaiy  spectacle  of  a  British  army^  com-* 
posed  chiefly  of  the  natives  of  India^  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  political  administration  of  the  Marqness 
Wellesley  was  marked  by  a  number  of  minor  mea-* 
sores^  undertaken  and  execated  on  the  same  prin* 
ciples^  and  with  the  same  ^  spirit  and  success^  as 
those  which  have  been  described*:  but,  however 
deserving  of  notice,  it  is  impossible  to  dwell  upon 
every  one  without  swelling  this  work  to  a  size 
beyond  what  is  intended.  We  shall  therefore  con^ 
fine  ourselves  to  a  statement  of  changes  which  he 
efiected  in  the  connexion  between  the  British  go- 
vernment and  the  dependent  states  of  Oude  and  the  ' 
Caniatic. 

When  L6rd  Wellesley  returned  to  Bengal  from 
Madras,  after  the  reduction  of  Tippoo  Sultaun,  one 
of  the  most  important  objects  which  occupied  his 
attention  was,  the  reduction  of  a  part  of  the  mu« 
tinous  and  useless  military  establishment  of  the 
Nabob  Vizier ;  and  the  increase  of  the  efficient 
force  maintained  by  the  Company  to  defend  that 
princess  dominions.     He  was  urged  to  the  imme- 

♦  The  flight  of  Vizier  Ali  from  Benares,  after  the  atro- 
cious murder  of  Mr.  Cherry,  our  resident,  when  on  a  friendly 
visit  to  that  gentleman,  called  forth  all  the  vigour  and  resolu- 
tion of  Lord  Wellesley's  character:  his  lordship  compelled  the 
Rajah  of  Jypore,  who  had  afforded  the  murderer  protection, 
to  give  him  up  to  the  just  ^nengeance  of  the  British  government; 
and  he  lias  ever  since  been  kept  a  close  prisoner  at  Fort  William. 

Vol.  I.  T 
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diate  adoption  of  this  measure,  as  well  as  to  tbe 
general  improvement  of  the  principles  of  our  alli- 
ance with  the  Vizier,  by  a  strong  sense  of  the 
dangers  to  which  his  territories  Were  expoiied  from 
intertistl  tumult,  or  fordgn  attack* 

The  Vizier  at  first  concurred  in  the  eiqp^di^sney 
of  the  proposed  arrangement  respefcting  those 
troops;  but^  repenting  of  this  assent,  when  he 
found  that  the  operation  of  isueh  an  arrangem^fit 
tended  to  less^i  his  consequende  with  his  immi^' 
diate  adharents,  he  endeavoured,  by  every  evasioii, 
to  frustrate  the  execution  of  it. 

This  prince  had  proposed,  in  the  year  1'799,  Id 
abdicate  his  throne,  and  persisted  for  some  time  in 
this  extraordinary  proposal,  in  spite  of  every  ar^ 
ment  which  the  British  resident  could  offer  agaittst 
it.  The  reasons  which  he  gave  for  it,  werey— the 
state  of  the  country  j  his  inefficiency  to  rule ;  and 
the  roo^^  and  reciprocal  aversion  subiSnisting  be- 
tween him  and  his  subjects, 'Which,  oti  his  part,  hd 
sitated,  had  grown  into  absolute  disgust.  Th6 
notdriety  of  the  truth  of  all  he  advanced  ted  the 
Gorremor-geileral  to  believe  him  perfectly  sincere 
in  the  design ;  and  Lord  Wellesley  was  confirmed 
in  this  belief  from  Saadut  Ali  having  intimated  a 
desire  to  retire  with  the  treasures  which  he  h^d 
amassed,  as  this  wish  was  quite  consistent  with  his 
weak  and  avaricious  character. 

There  was,  subsequcQtly,  reason  tq  believe^  that 
this  proposal  of  the  Vizier  was  illusory,  and  only 
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meant  to  delay  ttie  execution  of  the  plan  for  re- 
forming his  military  establishment.  But  th« 
grounds  for  proceeding  in  that  reform  were  too 
Urgeiit^  and  to6  much  connected  i^ith  the  geberal 
seciuity  of  the  inltereste  of  the  British  empire  in 
India^  for  Lord  Wellesley  to  allow  its  progress  to 
be  arrested  by  such  weak  and  puerile  ^evasions. 
He  considered,  indeed,  that  the  Viaier*s  conduct  on 
this  remarkable  occasion  furnished  another  ground 
for  the  necessity  of  the  arrangement  which  he  "had 
in  contemplation. 

Agreeably  to  the  7th  article  of  the  treaty  con-» 
eluded  by  Sir  John  Shore  with  the  Vizier  at  hia 
accession,  the  Company  were  at  liberty  to  increase 
the  force  serving  in  Oude,  if  they  deemed  such  in- 
crease requisite  for  the  security  of  the  two  states ; 
and  irrefragable  prodfs  of  that  necessity  had  oc-* 
curred  within  the  last  two  years. 

Lord  Wellesley  resolved,  therefore,  to  send  an 
additional  force,  at  the  annual  expense  of  fifty  lacs 
of  rupees  ;   which,  with  the  former  fixed  subsidy  * 

*  Besides  the  fixed  subsidy  paid  by  the  Vizier  of  Oude,  there 
had  formerly  been  a  charge  for  extraordinaries.  The  fixed 
subsidy  \)f  Asuph  u  Dowlah  was  fifty  lacs  ;  but  Lord  Coro- 
wallis  states,  that  4hat  prince  had  paid,  previous  to  the  year 
17S7,  an  average  of  thirtyrfour  lacs  per  annum  extraordi^ 
aaries.  By  Lord  Teignmouth's  treaty,  the  increase  of  our 
force  in  Oude  was  to  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  British 
Government.  It  has  been  argued,  that  the  Vizier's  consent 
was  necessary  to  this  increase,  even  under  the  construction  of 
the  treaty :  but  if  this  assertion  had  not  been  refuted  by  the 

T8 
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of   seventy-six  lacs,  would   make  a  total  of  one 
crore  and  twenty-six  lacs  of  rupees. 

The  Governor-general  was  desirous  to  combine 
this  increase  to  the  force  of  Oude,  with  reductions 
of  the  Vizier's  useless,  and  indeed  dangerous  troops, 
which  should  prevent  that  prince  from  feeling  iany 
burden  upon  his  finances  by  the  execution  of  a 
measure  contributing  so  greatly  to  his  security. 
But  Saadut  Ali,  either  from  weakness,  or  the 
wicked  designs  of  the  interested  rabble  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded,  was  led  to  offer  the  most 
serious  obstacles  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
measure :  his  open  opposition  to  which,  connected 
with  the  whole  of  his  former  conduct,  and  the  pro- 
gressive ruin  with  which  his  mismanagement  threat- 
ened his  country,  impelled  Lord  Wellesley  to  resolve 
upon   the    completion  of   an  arrangement   which 

m 

should  place  the  resources  for  maintaining  the  Com- 
pany's troops  on  the  frontier  of  Oude  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  Vizier,  and  should  likewise  free  both 
the  Company  and  that  prince  from  a  constant  and 
increasing  source  of  in-itation — the  monthly  pay- 
ment of  a  heavy  pecuniary  subsidy. 

evidence  of  the  respectable  nobleman  who  framed  the  treatjr» 
it  mu9t  have  been  by  its  own  absurdity ;  for  the  cause  of  the 
increase  is  stated  to  be  the  existence  of  external  danger— of 
which  one  party,  the  English  government,  can  alpne  be  the 
judge,  as  the  other,  the  Vizier,  is  precluded  by  one  of  the 
articles  of  this  treaty  from  all  intercourse  or  comtnunicatioQ 
whatever  with  foreign  states. 
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Lord  Wellesley  conceived^  that  the  whole  con- 
duct of  the  Vizier-^his  proffered  abdication,  his 
professed  inability  to  rule,  the  light  in  which  he 
considered  his  own  troops  when  an  invasion  of  his 
country  was  apprehended  *,  his  consent  to  reduce 
them,  his  subsequent  efforts  to  counteract,  by  the 
most  unjustifiable  means,  an  arrangement  to  which 
he    had  agreed,   and  the  ruin  which  his  misma- 
nagement  was  bringing  upon  his  country — ^fully 
warranted  his  lordship  in  insisting  upon   an  en- 
gagement which  would  at  once  settle  every  cause 
of  contest;    and  provide,  as   completely  as  pos- 
sible, for  the  security  of  his  dominions,   as  well 
as  for  the  regular  and  permanent  support  of  the 
troops  by  whom  they  were  to  be  protected.     Act- 
ing   upon   these   considerations   his    lordship   in- 
structed his  brother,  Mr.  Henry  Wellesley,  whom 
he  deputed  to  Lucknow,  to  conclude  a  treaty  for  a 
territorial  cession  to  the  British  government  equal 
to  the  payment  of  the  increased  subsidiary  force  to 
be  stationed  within  the  territories  of  Oude. 

The  Vizier  entered  into  this  engagement  with 
a  great  show  of  reluctance,  which  was  perhaps  in 

f  The  Vizier  had  declared  that  they  would  be  useful  only  to 
the  enemy,  and  required  that  a  detachment  of  the  British  army 
should  be  sent  to  (piardhis  person.  His  statements  were  fully 
confirmed  by  the  letters  of  Sir  A.  Clarke  and  Sir  James  Craig, 
who  described  them  as  a  rabble,  that,  instead  of  affording  any 
aid,  in  the  event  of  service,  would  require  part  of  the  army  to 
watch  and  keep  them  in  awe* 
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gpme  oieasure  a8si|med5  to  prevent  the  iQipopu- 
larity-  *  that  would  have  attached  to  apy  appearance 
of  gati9faqtion  wit^  a  treaty  ^  depriving  so  many 
pf  hki  dependants  of  profits^  which  they  h^d  bee^ 
accustomed  to  derive  from  the  provinceat  required 
to  be  ceded.  j 

By  this  treaty,  the  territories  of  the  Compwy 
were  interposed,  a»  a  barrie|r,  between  the  donii^ 

*  This  supposed  niotiye»  wbich.  was  consistent  with  the 
character  of  the  Vizier,  was  in  a  great  degree  confirmed  by 
his  subsequent  conduct. 

'  t  The  principal  article  of  this  treaty  (which  was  settled 
hj  Ifr;  Henry  WeUe9lQy9  and  QoloneV  Scott,  resident  at  Luck- 
aoi^)  stipulated  for  the  immediate  cession  pf  all  the  frontier 
jiroyince$  of  Qude  to  the  Company^  These  were  estimated  at 
the  gtoss  revenue,  of  one  crore,  thirty-five  lacs,  twenty- three 
thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-four  rupees,  eight  annas, 
and  three  pice  ;  which  was  received  for  the  payment  of  the 
troops  (whatever  their  nmnib^r)  maintained  by  the  British 
l^ovesnment  for  the  def^^fice.  of  Oude^ 

The  other  articles  were  of  xainor  consideration.  They 
stipulated,  that  the  Vizier  should  dismiss  all  his  troops,  ex- 
cept a  certain  number;  and  that  he  should  be  entitled  to  the 
serviceof  British  troops,  on  all' occasions  and  under  all  "cir- 
cumstances, without  ever  being  subject  to  further  charge  or 
demand  for  such  aid. 

.  The  Vizier  agreed  ^  introduce  (underbid  own oflicers)  into 
^e  territories  which  remained  to  hito,  such  a  system  of  admi** 
oistration,  as  should  be  cpnd^cive  to  tbe  ]^*osperity  of  kis  sab* 
jects,  and  to  the  security  of  the  livds  and  property  of  the  in* 
habitants.  He  also  agreed  always  to  advise  with,  and  act  ie 
conformity  to,  the  counsel  of  the  officers"  of  the  Ck>mpAny'a 
government. 
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oidna  of  the  Visier  and  aiiy  foreign  enemy.  The 
actual  net  receipts  of .  that  prince's  treasur^f  fron^ 
liiese  districts  was  not  more  than  the  amount 
which  he  had  befoire  paid  as  a  fixed  subsidy^  and 
&r  les4  ihaok  be  had  become  liable  to  pay  under 
the  treaty  concluded  by  Lord  Teignmouth^  as  th4; 
Company's,  troops  in  Oud^  had  been  ttecesdarily 
increased  to  »  number  exceeding  thirteen  thonsond 
men^  whose  actual  p^y  (which  the  Visier  was 
Kode^  obligation  to  fun^ish)  exceeded  the  fixed 
sul^sidy  by  mpre  than  fifty  lacs  of  rupees  per 

wnum. 

The  Company  obtained  an  ample  reAiuneratioii 
for  this  temporary  pecuniary  loss^  in  the  happy  set^ 
tlament  of  its  continual  aqtd  irritating  disputes  ^ith 
the  court  of  Lucknow ;  in  the  prospect  of  an  ^ug^ 
mented  revenue^  under  an  ameliorated  system  of 
management,  from  provinces  which  had  been  ruined 
by  misrule  ai|d  oppression ;  an^  in  the  substitution 
of  its  own  troops  and  resources  for  those  of  the 
Yi^er;i  on  a  frontier  from  which  the  only  danger  that 
could  a&ct  the  t?fo  states  was  to  be  apprehended* 

Several  subordinate^  and  comparatively  unint-^ 
p^rtajftj  wf^ngements  were  subsequently  made  with 
the  VisdeTj^  who  sopp  became  reconciled  to  a  treaty^ 
which,  however  much  its  first  proposal  might  have 
wounded  his  feelings^  had  a  very  haf^y  operation 
on  his  own  comfort  and  that  of  his  subjects;  and  he 
afterwards  took  every  opportunity  of  proving,  both 
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by  professions  and  actions^  his  attachment  to  the 
British  government. 

When  the  war  with  the  Mahrattas  conmienced. 
Lord  Wellesley  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  the 
cheerful  and  voluntary  aid  of  this  prince  towards 
its  prosecution.  He  not  only  sent  a  present  of  a. 
number  of  fine  horses  from  his  stud^  sufficient  to 
mount  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  but  contributed  to 
its  success  by  large  voluntary  loans  from  his  trea* 
sury.  The  manner,  as  well  as  substance,  of  this 
conduct  of  the  Vizier  convinced  all,  in  any  de- 
gree acquainted  with  his  character,  of  his  cordial 
reconciliation  to  the  whole  of  the  Govemor-ge' 
neral's  proceedings,  and  that  relief  and  happiness 
had  been  extended  both  to  him  and  his  country  by 
an  arrangement  that  was  final — that  closed  all 
irritating  questions  between  the  two  states,  and 
provided,  under  every  contingency,  for  the  per- 
manent support  of  the  British  troc^s  employed  in 
defence  of  the  territories  of  Oude. 

Lord  Wellesley  received  from  the  secret  tx)m- 
niittee  of  the  court  of  directors  an  early  approba- 
tion of  his  proceedings  in  the  reduction  of  the 
military  establishment  of  the  Nabob  Vizier.  In 
this  letter  *  the  committee  observe,  that  they  enters- 
tain  a  due  sense  of  the  high  services  of  the  Go- 
vernor-general in  efiecting  that  reform,  which,  they 

^  Dstted  the  4th  of  December,  1800. 
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State,  was  "  a  measure  not  less  contributing  to  the 
preservation  of  his  excellency's  dominions,  than  to 
the  relief  of  the  Company's  finances,  by  furnishing 
a  large  additional  subsidy  to  the  amount  of  fifty 
lacs  per  annum,  to  reimburse  the  charges  of  the 
late  augmentation  of  our  troops  in  that  quarter,  so 
necessary  to  be  made  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate 
security  of  our  own  possessions  against  the  invasion 
of  Zemaun  Shah,  or  of  any  other  power  hostile  to 
the  British  interests.** 

The  treaty  *  with  the  Vizier  obtained  an  equally 
fall  approbation  from  the  same  authority;  which 
was  not,  however,  given  till  two  years  after  its  con- 
clusion, when  the  court  of  directors  were  in  com- 
plete possession  of  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  negotiation  which  had  preceded  it.  The 
secret  committee  enhanced  the  value  of  their  com- 
mendation by  the  just  and  clear  view  which,  in 
bestowing  it,  they  took  of  the  grounds  that  gave 
importance  to  the  arrangement. 

^^  Having  taken  into  our  consideration,**  they  ob- 
serve *f-,  ^^  the  treaty  lately  concluded  between  the 
Governor-general  and  the  Nabob  Vizier,  and  rati- 
fied by  his  lordship  on  the  10th  of  November,  1801, 
we'  have  now  to  signify  our  approbation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  that  treaty. 

*  Dated  November,  ISOl. 

t  In  their  letter  to  the  Govetnor-gcneral,  dated  Noycmhor 
19th,  1303. 
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^^  We  consider  the  stipulations  therein  contained 
M  calculated  to  improve  and  secure  the  interests  of 
the  Vizier,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Company,  and  to 
provide  mor^  effectually  hereafter  for  the  goo^ 
government  i^nd  prosperity  of  Oude>  andj,  conse^ 
qiiently,  for  the   happiness   of   its   native    inh»« 

hitants. 

•  •    .  •  ^      .  .  .  , 

^  i^lthottgh  the  revenue  of  the  territory  ceded» 
according  to  its  produce  when  in  the  hands  of  tht^ 
Vizier^  does  not  exceed  the  subsidy  payable  by  his 
highness  for  the  number  of  troops  which  it  appeared 
^xpe4ient  permanently  to  station  in  Oude>  togeth^ 
with  a  reasonable  charge  for  the  civil  administra- 
tipn  of  the  same ;  we,  nevertheless,  do  not  disap- 
prove of  the  Governor-general,  in  consideratioi)  of 
the  cespipn,  having  liberated  his  highness  from  all 
extraordinary  charges  which  may  hereafter  be  in- 
curred by  the  Company  in  providing  for  the  internal 
as  well  as  the  external  security  of  Oude,  to  which 
charges  his  highness  would  have  been  liable  under 
the  treaty  of  1798 :  we  are  satisfied  to  accept^. as 
eoiupensation  for  such  extraordinary  expenses^  the 
increased  revenue  which  may  reasonably  be  ex^ 
pected  to  arise  fro^i  the  superior  adminis^atiqn^  of 
the  ceded  districts  under  the  Company's  m^s^e- 
meut.  And  we  feel  the  more  satisfaction  in  such 
an  indemnity,  as,  whilst  it  can  alone  arise  out  of  the 
improvement  and  prosperity  pf  the  country,  it  will 
he  unattended  by  any  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
Vizier,  under  whose  ruinous  and  oppressive  aystem 
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of  collection  the  produce  of  those  districts  Was 
likely  annually  to  decline^  as  it  had  hitherto  done. 

^^  We  ako  entertain  a  sanguine  hope>  that  the 
Vicier,  relieved  from  the  embarraasment^  m  weU  %ek 
the  ohatgei  of  a  licentious  and  worse  than  useleN 
aimy^  and  rescued^  by  the  dissolution  of  the  gre^t 
prc^rtion  of  that  force,  from  the  most  abject  de^ 
pendrace  on  his  own  powerful  ^ubjects^  at  whos^ 
disposal  those  mutinous  and  disaffected  troopa 
chiefly  were,  will  now,  supported  and  defended  by 
a  disciplined  and  orderly  force»  apply  himself  with 
energy  to  the  internal  administration  of  his  affairs  •''' 

In  this  letter,  a  just  compliment  was  paid  to  th^ 
great  merits  of  Mr.  Henry  Wellesley,  the  brother 
of  the  Governor-general^  who,  after  the  ^on^li^ion 
of  the  treaty  of  Lucknow,  had  proceeded  to  take 
charge  of  the  ceded  provinces,  as  Lieutenant^ 
governor,  in  order  to  effect  a  settlement  of  their 
revenues :  an  arduous  labour,  which  he  perfpnned 
in  a  manner  as  honourable  to  his  own  character  as 
advantageous  to  the  public  interests. 

This  aecouut.of  the  proceedings  at  Lucknow:  hiui 
been  thus  circumstantial,  from  the  impQspjbility  of 
abridging  it  without  an  opiission  of  e^septiaj  facts  i 
md  the  same  reason  necessitate!^  som$  detail  on  th6 
subject  of  the  transactions  which  took  place  during 
Lord  Wellesley's  administration  with  the  Nabobs 
of  the  Camatic,  in  order  to  explain  the  motives  and 
principles  by  which  that  nobleman  was  governed  in 
his  conduct  towards  those  dependent  princes. 
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Omdnt  ul  Omrah  succeeded  to  the  Nabobship  of 
the  Carnatic,  on  the  16th  of  October,  1795.  He 
took  possession  of  the  Musnud  under  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty  concluded  between  his  father  and  the 
Marquess  Comwallis  in  1792,  having  been  specifi- 
cally named,  in  the  preamble  to  that  treaty,  as  the 
successor  and  eldest  son  of  the  Nabob  Mahomed 
Ali  Khan,  and,  under  that  designation,  made  a 
party  in  the  engagement. 

The  treaty  of  1792  was  soon  found,  both  by 
the  administration  at  home  and  the  government 
abroad,  to  have  produced  few  of  the  salutary  ef^ 
fects  which  were  expected.  Mahomed  Ali  Khan, 
after  its  conclusion^,  pursued  a  conduct  not 
more  at  variance  with  his  own  interests  and  with 
those  of  the  Company,  than  destructive  of  tho 
happiness  of  his  subjects  and  the  prosperity  of  his 
country. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  when  Lord 
Hobart  was  appointed  governor  of  Fort  St.  George, 
in  1794,  he  was  instructed  by  the  court  of  directors 
to  negotiate  for  a  modification  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis's  treaty,  on  principles  calculated  to  secure 
the  interests  of  the  Company,  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Camatic,,or,. rather, 
to  save  that  country  from  ruin,  and  to  put  an  end 


*  The  state  of  the  Carnatic,  and  the  operation  of  this  treaty, 
are  very  fully  shown  in  Lord  Hobart's  Minutes,  under  date  the 
24th  of  November,  1795. 
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to  those  vexatious  disputes,  which,  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Nabob  and  his  principal  servants, 
were  found  to  attend  the  fulfilment  of  several  of 
the  most  important  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
1792. 

The  obstinate  and  intemperate  resistance  which 
the  Nabob  Omdut  ul  Omrah  opposed  against  all 
his  lordship's  endeavours  to  get  the  treaty  modified^ 
appeared,  at  the  time,  inexplicable ;  and  the  influence 
attributed  to  some  low  and  interested  cponsellors 
seemed  insufficient  to  account  for  his  steady  refusal 
to  listen  to  an  arrangement  so  earnestly  pressed  upon 
his  acceptance  by  his  majesty's  ministers,  the  court  of 
directors,  and  the  government  of  Fort  St.  George  ; 
and  which  could  not,  under  any  construction,  be 
judged  injurious  to  his  personal  interests,  or  his 
power,  as  long  as  he  stood  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  Company. 

'  When  the  Marquess  Wellesley  arrived  at  Ma- 
dras, in  1798,  he  employed  the  few  days  of  his 
stay  at  that  presidency,  previously  to  embarking 
for  Calcutta,  in  fruitless  attempts  to  effect  the  same 
object.  The  impression  made  upon  his  lordship's 
mind  by  the  mode  in  which  the  Nabob  treated  his 
proposal  was,  that  further  negotiation  was  useless; 
although  at  the  same  time  he  felt  and  expressed  a 
conviction,  that  every  moment  brought  further  proof 
of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  some  arrangement 
to  save  the  Company  from  loss,  the  Nabob  from 
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ruin^  and  the  inhabitants  from  misery  ;  all  which 
he  considered  the  inevitable  consequences  of  per-^ 
inittihg  affairi9  to  remain  in  the  state  ii^  which  they 
%^ere  placed  by  the  treaty  in  qu^tion. 

When  Lord  Wellesley  returned  to  Fort  Six 
George,  in  1799,  to  prosecute  the  war  against 
't'ippoo  Sultaun,  he  became  still  more  smsible 
of  the  inconveniences  of  the  engagements  existing 
With  the  Nabob,  which  were  aggravated  by  the 
conduct  of  that  prince,  who,  on  that  critical  occa- 
sion, acted  more  like  an  enemy  than  a  friend. 

The  want  of  exertion  of  his  officers,  in  every 
part  of  his  government,  when  supplies  were  collect- 
ing for  the  army,  and  the  manner  in  which  some 
of  them  obstructed  that  service,  raised  suspicions  in 
the  mind  of  the  Governor-general,  which  were 
much  confirmed  by  a  personal  act  of  the  Nabob 
calculated  to  impede  the  first  operations  of  the  war. 
His  highness  had  agreed  to  advance  three  lacs  of 
pagodas  for  the  immediate  use  of  the  army,  then  on 
the  eve  of  marching  into  Mysore.  All  the  conditions 
which  he  proposed  relative  to  such  advance  were 
agreed  to  by  the  Governor-general ;  and  the  Nabob 
succeeded  so  fully  in  establishing  a  belief  of  his  sin- 
cerity touching  this  important  supply,  (the  promise 
of  which  he  reiterated,  in  the  most  positive  manner, 
the  very  day  the  army  moved,)  that,  in  the  confidence 
of  its  receipt,  the  whole  of  the  cash  in  the  treasury 
Iras  otherwise  appropriated;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  cal- 
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eulate  the  eyils  which  might  have  been  the  result 
of  hil  failing  to  fulfil  his  solemn  promise  on  sd 
critical  an  occasion^  had  not  treasure  arrived  from 
fiengal.  Lord  Clive  concludes  a  paper  on  this 
sinister  transaction,  with  the  following  remai;kable 
words : — "  I  am  unwilling  to  attribute  ^ystematie 
treachery  to  the  Nabob  ;  but  I  have  looked  in  vaJA 
for  another  motive  to  account  for  his  ektraordi^ 
liary  conduct." 

Soon  after  the  capture  of  Seringapatam,  docu- 
ments ^  were  discovered  among  the  secret  records 

*  These  documents  were  carefully  eziamined,  and  reported 
iipon,  under  the  orders  of  the  Governor-general,  by  Mr.  Ed* 
monstone,  the  Persian  translator;  and  the  evidence  drawn 
from  them  appeared  to  establish  the  following  conclusions  in 
the  mch^t  satisfactory  manner. 

1.  That,,  in  violation  of  an  express  article  of  the  treaty  of 
I79S,  the  Nabob  Mahomed  AH  Khan,  by  the  agency  and 
ifith  the  concurrence  of  his  eldest  s6n,  Omdut  ul  Omrsih, 
ihaintained  a  secret  intercourse  with  Tippoo  Sultauii,  through 
the  medium  of  Goolam  Ali  Khan  and  Ali  Reza,  vakeels  o^ 
that  prince  ;  that  this  secret  intercourse  was  directed  to  ob- 
jects hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  Company,  and  was,  con- 
sequently, subversive  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  his 
alliance  with  the  Company. 

Sd»  That  the  Nabobs,  Mahomed  Ali  Khan  and  Omdut  ul 
Omrah,  had  made  communications  to  Tippoo  Sultauti,  on  poli- 
tical subjects,  of  a  nature  calculated  to  promote  the  intei'ests  of 
that  prince,  and  eventually  to  injure  those  of  the  Company. 

8.  That  the  Nabob  had,  both  by  communication  from  him- 
self personally,  and  through  Omdut  ul  Omrah,  to  Goolam 
Ali  Khan  and  Ali  Reza,  manifested  his  marked  disapproba- 
tion of  the  triple  alliance  (of  the  English)  Nizam,  and  Mah- 
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of  the  Sultauii^  containing  conclusive  evidence  of 
a  secret  intercoar^e  having  been  carried  on  between 

rattas),  which  had  reduced  the  power  of  the  Sultaun ;  and  that 
he  had  on  such  occasions  stigmatized  the  Nizam  as  having 
acted  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  religion,  which  required  that 
all  true  believers  should  join  in  support  of  that  cause  of  which, 
he  repeatedly  stated,  he  considered  Tippoo  Sultaun  b»  th^ 
chief  pillar. 

4th.  That  the  evidence  contained  in  the  communications 
made  to  Tippoo  Sultaun  by  his  vakeels,  of  the  treacherous  na- 
ture of  the  intercourse  subsisting  between  the  Nabobs,  Walla- 
jah  and  Omdut  ul  (Dmrah,  and  Tippoo  Sultaun,  was  confirmed 
by  the  discovery  of  a  cipher,  the  key  to  which  was  found 
among  the  Sultaun's  secret  records  ;  and  which  was  not  only 
written  in  the  same  hand  in  which  all  the  letters  of  the  Nabobs, 
Wallajah  and  Omdut  ul  Omrah,  to  the  English  government  are 
written,  but  noted  at  the  bottom,  by  Tippoo's  head  Moonshyi 
as  a  paper  from  Omdut  ul  Omrah  ;  and  several  of  the  fictitious 
designations  in  this  cipher  were  found  to  have  been  used  in 
the  correspondence.  If  the  very  circumstance  of  Omdut  ul 
Omrah's  having  transmitted  a  cipher  to  Tippoo  Sultaun  was 
not  of  itself  sufficient  to  establish  the  treacherous  nature  of  his 
views,  the  names  which,  it  was  discovered  by  the  key  to  the 
cipher,  were  used  to  signify  the  English  and  their  allies,  re* 
moved  all  doubts  upon  this  subject.  The  English  were  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  Teza  Wareed&j  or  new  comers;  the  Ni« 
zam  by  that  of  Heech,  or  nothing  ;  and  the  Mahrattas,  by  that 
of  Poochi  or  contemptible. 

5th.  That  Omdut  ul  Omrah  continued  this  secret  intercourse 
as  late  as  the  year  1796,  as  appears  by  a  letter  found  in  the 
Sultaun*s  records,  which,  though  it  has  neither  seal  nor  signa- 
ture, is  written  by  the  person  who  wrote  all  the  Nabob's  letters 
to  the  British  government,  and  has  the  name  of  Goolam 
Hussein  upon  the  cover;  which,  it  is  established  by  incontro- 
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the  Nabobs  Wallajah  and  Omdut  ul  Oinrah,  and 
Tippoo  Sultaun,  for  objects  hostile  to  the  interests 
of  the  Company. 

The  substance  of  this  evidence  fully  proved,  not 
only  the  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  whole  treaty 
of  1792,  but  a  direct  breach  of  the  letter  of  one  of 
its  most  important  articles,  which  expressly  stipu- 
lates, ^^  that  the.  Nabob  shall  not  enter  into  any 
negotiations,  or  political  correspondence,  with  any 
European  or  native  power  whatever,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Company."     It  being  established 
by  the  law  of  nations,  that  the  violation  of  any  one 
article,  especially  a  fundamental  article,  of  a  treaty, 
overthrows  the  whole,  the  treaty  of  1792  was  of 
course  to  be  considered  as  abrogated;  and  the  line 
to  be  pursued  by  the  injured  party  was  such  as 
a  due  regard  for   its   own   safety    and    interests, 
and  for  the  character  of  the  alliance,  might  de- 
mand. 

The  relation  in  which  the  Nabob  stood  to  the 
British  government  was  that  of  a  dependent  ally, 
whose  rank  and  power  had  been  preserved  from 
motives  of  justice,  not  of  policy;  and  who  owed 
his  accession  to  the  Musnud,  upon  the  same  condi- 

vertxble  documents,  was  the  fictitious  name  under  which  the 
Nabob   corresponded  in  his  own  htodwriting   with  Goolam 
Ali  Khan,  in  1794.     The  authenticity  of  this  letter  is  also  p 
proved  by  its  being  found  in  the  Sultaun's  records,  alon^  with    * 
the  other  correspondence  of  the  Nabob  of  the  Camatic,  and  its 
evident  connexion  with  those  letters  in  subject. 
Vol.  I.  U 
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tiona  as  his  father  enjoy^  it,  to  the  honourable 
adherence  of  the  English  nation  to  their  engage- 
ments even  when  in  obvious  opposition  to  their 
interests. 

I  The  conduct  of  the  Nabob  from  the  commence 
ment  of  his  reign,  proved  what  sacrifices  the 
English  government  made,  rather  than  violate,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  their  good  faith  with  hit 
highness.  To  preserve  that  faith,  the  Company 
had,  indeed,  been  exposed  to  great  loss':  aqd  the 
Nabob  had  been  permitted  to  de^roy-  Tesources 
on  which  not  only  his  o¥m  safety,  bat  that  of 
the  Company,  might  eventually  depend ;  and  to 
impoverish  and  rendei'  miserable,  hy  his  misma* 
ttagement,  the  territory  and  inhabitants  subject  to 
his  authority. 

'  The  conduct  of  Omdut  ul  Omrah,  in  seversd 
instances  previous  to  the  discovery  of  his  trea^ 
chery,  though  not  of  a  nature  to  absolve  the 
Company  from  the  obligations  oiF  iain  engagement 
into  which  they  had  deliberately  enter^,  could 
not  but  operate  unfavourably  for  him  ift  th* 
situation  in  which  his  own  perfidy  had  placed  him, 
by  diminishing  his  claim  to  confidence  and  ge- 
nerosity which  he  had  so  systematically  abused. 
An  order  from  the  secret  committee*  showed 

♦  «♦  In  the  event  of  a  war  with  Tippoo  Sultaun,  the  re- 
spectiye  eountries  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  and  the  Rajah  d 
Tanjore,  will  of  course  come  under  the  Company's  manags- 
ment ;  and  we  direct,  that  they  be  not  relinquished  without 
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that  the  Indian  gorernment  in  England  consi- 
dered his  general  conduct,  previously  to  that  dist 
covery,  of  a  nature  to  warrant  a  departure  from 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  1792,  an  express 
condition  of  which  is,  the  restoration  of  the 
Nabob'iB  country,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  woTs 
onlesfl  in  certain  cases,  afterwards  specified,  but 
which  had  not  occurred  at  the  date  of  the  eoift-* 
mittee's  .order.  This,  though  not  applying  di- 
rectly to  the  case  under  the  consideration  of  th^ 
Governor-general,  was  conclusive  as  to  the  prin-^ 
dple  upon  which  the  court  of  directors  desired 
that  all  transactions  with  the  Nabob  should  hQ 
regulated. 

Lord  Wellesley  was  aware  of  the  risk  Which 
might  attend  any  delay  in  a  case  of  so  delicate 
and  dangerous  a  nature;  a  risk  rendered  snor§ 
serious  by  the  disturbed  state  of  most  of  th« 
territories  under  Fort  St.  George :  but  he  preferred 
incurring  that  danger  to  the  adoption  of  any 
measures  which  might  be  deemed  precipitate,  in 
an  affair  where  the  honour  of  the  British  nation 
was  so  much  concerned.  Acting  upon  that  prin^- 
ciple,  he  contented  himself,  in  the  first  instance, 
with   writing  to^  the  government   of  Madras  to 

special  orders  from  us,  or  from  the  court  of  direotprs,  for  tliat 

purpose,  in  order  to  afford  sufficient  time  for  the  formation  of 

arrangements  for  relieving  those  respective  princes  from  all 

encumbrances  on  their  revenues." — ^Despatch  to  Lord  Welles^ 

ley,  under  date  the  18th  June,  1799.  ^     '^ 

U  2 
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prosecute  their  inquiry  into  the  Nabob's  conduct^ 
by  a  personal  examination  of  the  vakeels,  Goolam 
Ali  and  AH  Reza  Khan,  and  some  other  officers 
6f  the  late  Tippoo  Sultaun.     At  the  same  time 
he  transmitted  to  England  all  the  documents  dis- 
<^overed  at  Seringapatam,  with  the  Persian  transla- 
tor's report ;  and  stated  his  opinion,  that  though 
the  proofs  obtained  were  sufficient  to  justify  the 
Company  in  immediately  depriving  the  Nabob  of 
the  means  of^abusing  their  protection,  yet  he  had 
judged  a  cautious  and  moderate  proceeding  to  be 
more  consistent  with  the  character  and  reputation 
of  the  British  government. 

In  a  letter,  under  date  the  28th  March,  1800, 
Lord  Wellesley  had  directed,  that  the  government 
of  Madras  should  take  no  decisive  steps  in  this 
aflair,  unless  the  Nabob  died  (an  event  rendered 
probable  from  the  bad  state  of  his  highness's 
health) ;  in  which  case,  they  were  authorized  to 
raise  one  of  two  persons  to  the  Musnud— either 
Ali  Hussein,  the  reputed  son  of  Omdut  ul  Omrah; 
or  Azeem  u  Dowlah,  •  the  acknowledged  son  of 
Ameer  ul  Omrah — ^under  the  previous  condition  of 
resigning  to  the  Company  the  civil  and  military 
administration  of  the  Camatic,  on  consideration 
of  receiving  an  annual  stipend  for  the  support 
of  his  rank. 

Agreeably  to  his  lordship's  instructions,  the 
elevation  of  either  of  these  princes  was,  however, 
to  be  considered  as  a  measure  of  expediency,  not 
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of  right;  the  Governor-general  considering  thp 
right  of  the  family  as  forfeited  hy  the  conduct  of 
Omdut  ul  Omrah.  He  directed  that  the  offer  shoul^l 
be  made^  in  the  first  instance^  to  the  reputed  son  of 
Omdut  ul  Omrah ;  and  (in  case  of  his  refusing  to 
subscribe  to  the  said  indispensable  condition)  then 
to  Azeem  u  Dowlah;  and  if  that  prince  also 
rejected  the  proposal^  the  Madras  government  were 
to  refer  to  the  Governor-general  fpr  further  in- 
structions. 

A  remarkable  fact  is  proved  by  the  contents 
of  this  letter,  written  long  before  any  question  of 
the  respective  claims  to  the  succession  was  agitated^ 
namely,  that  the  impression  upon  the  Governor- 
general's  mind  then  was,  that  the  right  of  inherit- 
ance (if  any  such  existed)  belonged  to  Azeem  u 
Dowlah;  and  that  the  elevation  of  Ali  Hussein, 
the  reputed  son  of  Omdut  ul  Omrah,  would  pro- 
bably give  great  disgust  to  the  Mahomedans,  an4 
excite  attempts  to  altpr  the  succession. 

The  Governor-general's  reasons  for  directing 
the  first  option  to  be  given  to  Ali  Hussein,  are 
expressly  stated  in  this  letter  to  proceed  from 
causes  unconnected  ^th  any  adniission  of  his 
claim  or  title  to  the  Musnud, 

The  result  of  the  incjuiry  instituted  by  Lord 
Clive,  in  pursuance  of  the  Governor-general's 
orders,  went  to  estabUsh  the  principal  facts  of  the 
treachery  both  of  Wallajah  and  Omdut-ul-Qmrah. 
The  evidences  examined  were  Goolam  Ali  Khan^ 
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and  All  Heisa ;  and  though  some  points  of  the 
former  proofs  \?ere  invalidated^  all  the  chief  points, 
upon  which  the  proof  of  the  Nabob's  violation  of 
the  treaty  of'  1792  rested,  were  fully  confirmed  by 
•their  depositions  -. 

The  whole  of  these  voliiminons  ejcaminations, 
Accompanied  by  a  Report  frioni  Colonel  Close  and 
Mr;  Webbe  (the  gentlemen  Who  conducted  tht 
inquiry),  were  transmitted  to  the  Governor-general 
by  Lord  Clive ;  with  a  letter  from  himself,  undc^ 
date  the  ^rd  of  May.  The  impressions  which 
thii3  fhrther  prosecutidti  df  the  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  the  Nabob  Omdul  ul  Omrah  made 
upon  Lord  Clive's  mind,  will  be  best  judged 
from  the  two  following  paragraphs,  which  coa^ 
eluded  his  lordship's  official  dddrei^is  Upon  the  occa- 
sion. 

^^  With  this  strong  evidence  of  interual  trea^ 
iehery,  and  of  open  opposition  to  our  interests  in 
the  Carnatic,  established  by  treaty,  it  is  my  delibei- 
rate  opinion^  that  a  flirther  adherence  to  the  letter 
of  the  treaty  of  1792,  whilef  the  Nabob  Omdut  tfl 
Omrah  haia  been,^  and  now  isy  perficiiously  bettayi&g 
the  spirit  and  substaiice  of  the  alliance  bfetwe^ft 
him  and  the  Company,  would  be  as  inconsistent 
with  the  true  principles  of  public  feith,  as  it  Would 
be  obviously  ihcoifapatible  with  the  preservation  of 
our  jUst  rights  and  interests. 

^^  On  these  grounds,  I  have  no  hesitation  iHi 
recommending  to*  your  lordship  the  immediate  as- 
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jinmption  of  the  civil  and  militai*y  government  of 
the  Carnatic^  under  such  provisions  as  your  lojrdshlp 
may  lie  pleased  to  authorize  for  his  highnesa^  the 
Nabobs  hi6  highiieds's  family^  and  th^  principal 
officers  Qf  his  gdvernment/' 

Upofa  the  receipt  of  this  despatch^  the  GdVernojp- 
general  resolved  to  proceed  to  Fort  St.  George,  aa 
soon  as  the  seaaon  should  permit,  for  the  purpone 
of  settling  in  pieribon  an  arrangement  that  should  ef- 
fectually secure  the  interests  of  the  company  in  the 
Caraatid.  lQ:COj(isequence  of  this  determination,  he 
gave  no  further  instructions  to  Lord  Clive  upon  the 
Subject^  until  the  month  of  March,.  1801 ;  when,  find- 
ing that  the  state  of  affairisi  in  Qude,  combined  with 
othet  circumstanced  relative  to  the  general  goven^ 
ment  of  India,  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  leave 
Fort  William,  he  directed  Lord  Clive  to  seiid  Mr. 
Webbe,  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Madras 
government,  to  Bengal^  in  order  to  have  the  fullest 
Gommmubalions  with  that  officer  previously  to  issu- 
ing his  final  instmcfidns  for  th^  settlement  of  tljte 
CaniatiG,  and  oth6r  important  points  ihtinrntdy 
:canhected  with  that  arrangement. 

When  Mr.  Webbe  was  ai  Fort  William^  to  which 
iie  had  {Inbceiedefl  in  ecmseqdence  of  tlie  above  oir-* 
cbra^  the  alarming  conditioii  df  the  Nabob's  health 
induced  Lord  Clive  to  apprize  Lord  Wellesley  of 
his  own  intentions  in  the  event  of  the  prince's 
demise  in  the  interval. 
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On  this  occasion  ♦  Lord  Clive  stated^  that  though 
the  Govemor-general's  letter  of  the  26th  of  March, 
1800,  prescribed-  the  line  of  conduct  he  was  to 
follow  if  the  event  apprehended  should  occur  pre- 
viously to  his  receiving  further  orders,  he  could  not 
but  think,  that  the  circumstances  which  had  oc* 
curred  since  that  letter  was  written  would  so  mate^ 
rially  have  altered  the  whole  case  under  considera- 
tion, that  any  measures,  grounded  upon  the  in- 
structipns  therein,  would  be  more  likely  to  defeat 
than  promote  the'  objects  which  the  Governor^ 
general  might  contemplate  in  consequence  of  the 
full  information  that  he  had  subsequently  obtained; 
that  he.  Lord  .Clive,  therefore  determined  not  to 
act  upon  them,  if  the  Nabob  should  die  previously 
to  the  arrival  of  further  instructions,  but  to  assume 
the  civil  and  military  government  of  the  Carnatic, 
in  the  name  of  the  Company,  until  a  plan  for  its 
government  should  be  finally  arranged. 

At  the  tinie  of  receiving  this  dei^atch  from  hoxi 
Clive,  one  had  also  reached  Lord  Wellesley  from 
the  president  of  the  Board  of  Control,  fttUy  coincid- 
ing in  the  conclusions  drawn  by  his  lordship  from 
the  doc1^nents  found  in  Seringapatam,  and  in  the 
measures  which  he  had  declared  his  intention  of 
^adopting:  a  despatch 'f-,  too,  from  th'e  secret  com- 

♦  DatedMay  SI,  1801. 
t  Dated  December  4,  ISOO. 
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mittee  of  the  court  of  directoi's  expressed  their 
entire  approbation  of  the  resolution,  which  the 
Governor-general  informed  them*  he  had  taken,  of 
demanding  some  more  certain  pledges  of  the  fidelity 
of  Omdttt  ul  Oihrah  than  the  Company  then  pos- 
sessed. The  secret  committee  distinctly  state  in 
this  despatch,  that  many  other  circumstances  might, 
in  their  opinion,  be  urged,  besides  those  adduced  by 
Lord  Wellesley,  to  strengthen  the  doubts  of  the 
Nabob's  fidelity  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  his 
engagements  with  the  Company;  and  they  particu- 
larly instance  the  mode  in  which  he  evacuated  the 
Fort  of  Chandnagerry  in  1796,  on  which  they  re- 
mark, ^^  that  a  more  decided  instance  of  disaffection 
to  the  Company  can  scarcely  be  imagined." 

The  Governor-general  being  thus  in  possession 
of  every  information,  and  of  every  opinion,  which 
could  guide  or  influence  his  judgment  on  the  deci- 
sion |of  this  important  and  delicate  question,  sent 
his  final  instructions  -f-  with  respect  to  the  measures 
to  be  pursued  with  the  faithless  prince. 

After  taking  a  complete  review  of  the  whole 
affair,  and  showing  incontrovertibly,  that  his  high- 
ness the  Nabob  was  reduced  by  his  own  con- 
duct to  the  condition  of  a  public  enemy,  that  he 
had  forfeited   every   claim  to  the  confidence  of 

•  In  a  letter  dated  the  9th  of  June, 
t  These  were  dated  the  ^8th  May. 
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the  Cbmpany,  and  that  it  was  neither  ci^nformable 
to  the  dictates  of  wisdom  or  prudence^  nor  rd- 
concileable  to  justice  or  policy,  to  permit  him  to 
to  retain  the  possession  of  resources  greater  than 
were  requisite  for  the  support  of  the  rank  Which 
he  should  be  permitted  to  hold  in  the  Carnati^^ 
these  instructions  directed  Lord  Cliye  to  stipulate 
with  his  highness  for  the  complete  resignation  of 
the  civil  and  military  goyemment  of  the  province, 
and  (upon  his  agreeing  to  that^.  and  sdme  oth^r 
conditions)  to  grant  him  a  stipehd  not  exceed- 
ing three,  nor  under  two,  lacs  of  pagodas  a4- 
nually;  independent  of  a.  provisioh  f<M*  the  pdi^r 
branches  of  the  family^  and  for  his  principal 
officers,  which  was  to  be  made  from  the  ifeveUues 
of  the  Carnatic. 

Upon  this  basis  Lojrd  Clive  waa  instructed 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  Nabob;  and  au- 
thorized, for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  high- 
ness's  consent  to  the  terms  proposed,  to  inakfc 
him  acquainted  with  the  proofs  of  his  treachferf, 
^hich  were  in  the  possession  of  the  British  gdvt?rn- 
nient. 

Lord  Wdlesley  expressly  stated^  that  the  propo^ 
sit  ion  of  forming  a  treaty  on  this  oocasitm  w^ 
dictated  by  a  desire  to  consult  the  Aighijty  of  tfa^ 
British  government,  and  not  by  a  disposition  to 
admit  that  the  Nabobs,  Mahomed  Aii  Khan  and 
Omdut  ul  Omrah,  had  any  claims  to  our  forbear- 
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^ce  or  genefosity ;  though  he  confessed  it  would  be 
painful  to  be  compelled  to  expose  the  humiliating 
proofs  bf  the  ingratitude  and  tireachery  With  Which 
these  infatuated  pHnces  had  acted  towards  that 

« 

{)l»wer  which  had  uniformly  proved  their  guardian 
oAd  protector. 

In  the  event  of  the  Nabob'g  refusal  of  the  treaty 
offered^  Lord  Clive  was  directed  to  assume  the 
country  under  a  proclamation^  which  accompanied 
the  letter  of  instructions^  and  which  fully  exhibited 
the  causes  of  that  measure.  If  matters  came  to 
this  extremity,  his  lordship  was  instructed  to  pay 
lao  attention  to  any  appeal  which  the  Nabob  might 
desire  to  make  to  the  court  of  directors^  as  it  was 
both  injudicious  and  unnecessary  to  listen  to  such| 
inore  particularly  since  the  Governor-general  wa{» 
in  possession  of  the  sentiments  of  the  secret  com- 
mittee, founded  on  the  discovery  of  the  Nabob's 
treacherous  conduct*  The  admission  of  any  such  ap- 
pe&l^  the  Governor-general  stated^  would  be  ^nt^r- 
ing  upon  a  formal  trial  of  the  Nabob's  criminality; 
wheread  the  case  was  one  thai  demanded  an  iihthe- 
diate  exercise  of  those  rights  and  privileges  which 
fevery  power  possesses,  by  the  law  of  hationif,  to 
secure  itself  agaitist  the  proved  machihatibns  of  $i 
pel^i^ous  ally*  Lord  Clive  was,  however,  directed, 
ieven  under  the  extremity  of  assuming  the  civil  and 
military  government  of  the  Carnatic,  to  J)fovid^ 
liberally  for  the  Nabob's  support,  and  ina  ^Suitable 
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manner  for  the  different  branches  of  his  family^  and 
the  various  officers  of  his  state. 

When  Lord  Wellesley's  instructions  on  this  sub- 
ject reached  Madras,  the  state  of  the  Nabob!s 
health  was  so  bad  as  to  prevent  Lord  Clive  from 
taking  any  immediate  measures  on  their  receipt. 
When  his  highnesses  malady  had  attained  a  height 
that  left  no  hopes  of  his  recovery,  intrigues  were 
commenced  among  the  different  branches  of  his 
family,  which  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  his  palace ; 
and  a  body  of  men  were  secretly  introduced  into  it, 
by  his  brother  Hissam  ul  Mulk,  who  was  loud  in 
asserting  his  pretentions  to  the  succession.  Hiese 
circumstances  obliged  Lord  Clive  to  send  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Company's  troops  to  occupy  the  chief 
entrance  into  the  palace,  and  to  preserve  order  and 
tranquillity  within  its  walls ;  as  also  to  guard  against 
the  seizure  of  any  treasure,  or  the  dilapidation  of 
any  property,  belonging  to  the  Nabob,  both  ©f 
which,  it  was  thought,  would  be  attempted  at  the 
moment  of  his  death. 

This  step  was  taken  with  a  degree  of  ddioacy 
and  precaution  which  perfectly  reconciled  it  to  the 
Nabob,  who  was  fully  satisfied,  by  the  explanation 
of  Lord  Clive,  istnd  by  the  conduct  of  the  troops, 
that  the  object  of  it  was  no  more  than  what  was 
professed.  Indeed  its  expediency  and  necessity 
could  be  arraigned  only  by  those  whose  sinister 
views  it  defeated. 


] 
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'  On  the  15th  of  July,  1801,  the  Nabob. expired; 
and  the  dangerous  intrigues  which  had  been  carried 
on  in  his  palace,  the  state  of  several  provinces* 
under  the  government  of  Fort  St.  George,  and  a 
variety  of  other  cogent  reasons,  forbade,  in  Lord 
C3ive*s  opinion,  a  moment's  delay  in  effecting  a 
settlement  of  the  country.  He,  therefore,  a  few 
hours  after  he  heard  of  his  highness's  death,  de- 
puted Mr.  Webbe,  and  Lieut.-Colonel  Close,  to 
confer  -  with  the  principal  officers  of  the  court 
touching  an  immediate  arrangement  for  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  Camatic. 

'  These  gentlemen  had  an  immediate  consultation 
with  the  two  guardians^  of  Ali  Hussein  the  young 
prince.  But,  though  their  negotiation  was  con- 
tinued several  days,  it  entirely  failed ;  and  they  found 
themselves  obliged,  after  the  guardians  had  for- 
mally reftised  their  assent  to  enter  into  any  treaty 
on  the  basis  of  the  civil  and  military  government 
of  the  Carnatic  being  ^  vested  in  the  Company,  to 
express  their  desire  to  see  Ali  Hussein,  and  to 
receive  from  him  in  person  the  final  answer  to 
a  proposal  in  which  his  interests  were  so  deeply 
concerned. 

To  their  request  for  this  interview  the  guardians 
made  many  objections,  grounded  on  the  alleged 

*  A  very  serious  civil  war  at  this  period  existed  in  the  south- 
ern provinces  of  Fort  St.  George. 

t  Two  Khans  or  Nobles,  Mahomed  Nejeeb  and  Takee  Ali, 
were  left  by  the  will  of  Omdut  ul  Omrah  guardians  to  hii^  son. 
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uicupc^city  and  inexperience  of  the  young  man ;  but, 
these  being  overruled,  they  vrert  at  last  brought  to 
give  a  reluctant  consent  to  the  meeting, 

On  the  10th,  Colonel  Close  and  Mr,  Webbe 
were  introduced  to  Ali  Hussein,  the  reputed  son 
of  the  Nabob  (a  youth  of  18  years  of  age),  and 
stated  to  him  in  a  summary  manner  all  that  had 
passed  with  his  guardians ;  adding  that,  on  a  point 
which  so  materially  involved  his  interests,  they 
trere  naturally  desirous  of  hearing  his  own  senti-* 
menu  and  resolution,  before  they  terminated  ft 
negotiation  with  which  all  his  prospects  of  elevation 
must  close.  The  young  man  referred  them  to  his 
guardians.  These  Khans  (or  noblemen),  he  said^ 
had  been  appointed  by  his  Either  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  him  with  advice,  and  that  the  object  of 
his  counsels  and  theirs  could  never  be. separated. 

On  receiving  this  answer.  Colonel  Close  and 
Mr.  Webbe  informed  the  Khans  thiat  Lord  Clive 
had  resolved,  previously  to  the  adoption  of  final 
measures  on  a  subject  of  such  importance,  to  have 
a  personal  interview  with  Ali  Hussein ;  and  that 
his  lordship  would,  for  that  purpose,  come  to  the 
tent  of  the  officer  commanding  the  troops  stationed 
at  the  palace.  This  proposal  was  unexpected ; 
and  the  Khans  endeavoured  to  evade  it  by  object 
tions,  similar  to  those  which  they  had  before  urged, 
relative  to  the  incapacity  and  inexperience  of  the 
young  man:  but  finding  their  arguments  of  no 
avail,  they  consented;  and  both  went  to  prepare 
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Ali  Hussein's  equipage  and  retinue.  The  young 
man^  taking  adyantage  of  their  momentary  absence^ 
whispered  to  Colonel  Close  and  Mr.  Webbe^  with 
much  apparent  anxiety,  that  he  had  been  deemved 
by  his  guardians ;  and,  after  this  communication, 
he  phDceeded,  without  attrading  to  the  Khans,  to 
the  tfiiit  prepared  for  his  interview  with  Lord  CUwi 

Wh^i  the  ceremony  of  introduction  to  hm 
Lordship  was  over,  Ali  Huissein's  attendants  (in<^ 
ckidihg  the  guardians)  being  desired  to  withdraw^ 
Lord  Clive,  after  adverting  to  tlie  whole  of  the  ne^ 
goti^tion,  informed  him  of  the  serious  consequences 
of  any  resolution  he  might  take;  and  stated  the 
personal  anxiety  which  his  lordship  felt,  that  ha 
should  be  clearly  apprized  of  his  situation,  and  de- 
termine with  caution  on  a  point  of  such  importooee 
to  his  individual  interests  and  reputation,  as  well  a9 
to  those  of  his  family. 

Ali  Hussfein,  without  hesitation,  declared^  in  th^ 
mbst  explicit  manner,  that  the  conferences  had 
been  conducted  by  the  Khans  without  his  particiT 
pation^  and  that  he  much  disapproved  of  the  termi- 
nation to  which  they  had  been  brought. 

Upon  this  declaration,  it  was  judged  proper  to 
recapitulate,  in  the  most  distinct  manner,  everf 
part  of  the  transaction ;  and,  after  the  fullest  com^ 
prehension  of  the  whole  subject,  the  youijg  man 
declared  his  readiness  to  enter  into  an  arrangement 
upon  the  basis  of  the  Company  exercising  the  civil 
and  military  government  of  the  Carnatic. 
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He  was  very  particular  as  to  the  secondary  parts 
of  the  arrangement ;  such  as  the  provision  for  his 
personal  expenses,  and  the  extent  of  his  power  over 
the  treasure  of  the  late  nabob,,  which  he  evidently 
considered  to  be  large. 

This  conference,  which  was  frequently  inter- 
rapted  by  the  importunity  of  Nejeeb  Khan,  termi- 
nated by  the  young  man  desiring  tl^at  a  treaty 
should  be  drawn  out  upon  a  basis  which  vested 
the  entire  civil  and  military  government  of  the 
Camatic  in  the  Honourable  Company ;  which, 
he  said,  a  conviction  that  it  was  for  his  benefit,  and 
that  of  his  family,  would  lead  him  to  execute  with^ 
or  without,  the  consent  of  his  guardians. 

On  the  20th,  Colonel  Close  and  Mr,  Webbe 
again  went  to  the  palace,  where  they  were  met  by 
the  two  Khans  and  Ali  Hussein.  The  latter  began 
the  conference  by  retracting  everything  which  he 
had  said  to  Lord  Clive  at  the  private  interview, 
and  declared  his  fixed  resolution  to  abide  by  the 
opinion  of  his  guardians. 

This  extraordinary  change  was  supposed,  at  first, 
to  proceed  from  fear ;  and  an  adjouminent  to  the 
tent,  to  meet  Lord  Clive,  was  proposed^  and  carried 
into  execution.  On  arriving  there,  the  young 
man's  attendants  and  guardians  were  dismissed,  and 
he  was  left  in  private  with  his  lordship.  He  then 
repeated,  in  the  firmest  tone,  his  resolution  to  abide 
by  the  advice  of  the  Khans,  and  his  unalterable  de- 
termination to  accept  of  no  engagement  having'for 
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its  basis  the  cession  of  the  civil  and  military  go- 
vernment of  the  Carnatic.  He  had  spoken  the  day 
before^  he  said,  under  the  impression  of  the  mo- 
ment; but  had  received  fnll  information  since^ 
and  now  acted  agreeably  to  his  own  sentiments^ 
and  to  those  of  the  whole  family^  who  had  been 
convened  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  his  judgment. 
He  was  fully  convinced^  he  added^  of  the  risks  he 
encountered^  having  received  communications^  the 
truth  of  which  he  could  not  doubt^  respecting  the 
6ovemor-general*s  orders.  But  he  was  prepared 
to  meet  every  danger^  rather  than  subscribe  to  the 
c<mditions  proposed. 

No  argument  was  left  untried  by  Lord  Clive, 
which  could  persuade  or  convince  this  young  prince 
that  he  was  misled  to  his  ruin^  and  that  his  pro* 
sperity  depended  upon  compliance  with  the  demands 
of  the  Company's  government.  It  was  in  vain  that 
his  lordship  pointed  out  in  the  clearest  manner,  the 
situation  in  which  he  stood ;  the  motives  which  in- 
fluenced his  adherents  in  persuading  him  to  a  course 
mcompatible  wifl.  hi,  ttue  inters.. ;  mi  the  cert^n 
distress  into  which  he  must  inevitably  bring  him- 
self, and  all  those  dependant  upon  him,  by  perseve- 
rance in  his  refusal  of  the  proffered  terms. 

Ali  Hussein  remained  unmoved ;  and  Lord  Clive 

was  at  length  reluctantly  obliged  to  inform  him, 

that  he  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  consideration, 

and  must  await  the  extreme  measures  which  his 

conduct  had  rendered  unavoidable. 
Vol.  I.  X 
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All  hopes  of  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  re^ 
puted  Bon  of  Omdut  ul  Omrah  Were  now  at  an 
end  :  a  Negotiation  Which  had  been  conducted 
throughout  with  a  degrbe  of  tempel*  and  vM^ 
ration  reflecting  the  highest  credit  upon  those 
to  whom  it  was  intfustedi  and  been  marked^  at 
its  most  important  stagesi  with  the  extreme  of 
kitidiiel^s  and  humtoity  on  the  part  bf  Loi^d 
Clive^  w$,s  thus  termitiatedi  by  the  young  prince 
refusing  his  assent^  in  th^  most  deliberate  man-" 
ner^  to  any  engagement  founded  upon  the  prin^ 
eiple  which  had  been  stated^  from  the  firsts  an 
indispensable  ;  namely^  ^^  The  Company  being 
vested  with  the  civil  and  military  goyernment  of 
the  Carnatic*" 

.  The  situation  of  the  territories  under  Fort  St. 
George  (part  of  which  were  in  rebellion)  waH  tin* 
farourbble  to  any  measure,  however  grounded  on 
jul^tiee^  that  ^excluded  the  family  of  Mahomed  All 
Rhah  ialtogether  from  the  dignity  of  Nabob ;  asttd 
the  governor  therefore  resolved  on  raising  Aaeem 
u  Dowlah  to  the  Musnud. 

The  right  of  this  prince  to  the  succession  (if  aB 
right  had  not  been  forfeited)  was  perhaps  stronger 
than  that  of  the  reputed  son  of  Omdut  nl  Ommh» 
But  this  was  not  investigated  i  the  act  being  de- 
clared one  of  expediency  and  grace,  not  of  right  or 
of  justice.  His  claims  Were  to  be  considered  of 
consequence  only  as  they  served  to  reconcile  the 
great  body  of  the  Mahomedan  inhabitants  of  the 
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Euglish  territories^  and  the  Mabomedan  rulers  of 
neighbouring  states^  to  the  measure. 

When  Lord  Clive  adopted  this  resolutioUi  he  de- 
puted Colonel  Close  and  Mr.  Webbe  to  negotiate 
with  the  Prince  Ateem  u  Dowlah  a  treaty  founded 
on  the  same  basis  as  that  which  had  been  proposed 
to  Ah  Hussein.  Their  access  to  Azeem  u  Dowlah 
was  a  matter  of  serious  difficulty,  for  he  was  |s:ept 
in  rigorous  confinement ;  and  there  was  reason  to 
fear  that,  should  any  idea  go  forth  of  his  in- 
tended elevation,  it  might  prove  ^bugerous  to  his 
life.  The  difficulty  of  seeing  him  was,  however, 
removed  by  an  incident,  which  evinced  such  a  con-? 
tempt  for  the  Company's  authority  as  required  im- 
mediate correction.  The  guardians  of  Ali  Hus- 
sein>  impatient  of  delays,  placed  that  prince  upon 
the  Musnud  privately ;  arid  it  was  reported  to  Lord 
Clive,  that  they  proposed  performing  the  ceremony 
of  it  publicly  next  day.  As  there  was  no  cal- 
culating the  conftisiori  which'  such  a  pj^oceeding 
might  occasion,  his  lordship  gave  immediate  orders 
for  the  Company's  troops  to  take  possession  of 
the  whole  palace,  and  to  remove  all  the  Nabob** 

guards. 

One  effect  of  this  interference  was,  to  bring 
Azeem  u  Dowlah  under  the  protection  of  the  Eng- 
lish troops ;  and  on  the  SSrd  and  24th  of  July,  he 
had  interviews  with  Colonel  Close  and  Mr.  Webbe, 
at  which  he  settled  with  those  gentlemen  the  basis 
of  a  treaty,  which  was  finally  concluded  on  the 

X  2 
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85th  of  July ;  and  on  the  26th  this  prince  was  in- 
troduced to  Lord  Clive^  and  conducted  to  the 
palace  of  Ameer  Bagh^  the  former  residence  of  his 
fetfaer. 

In  the  course  of  Azeem  u  Dowlah's  interview 
with  Colonel  Close  and  Mr.  Webbe,  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  took  place  on  the  subordinate  articles  of 
the  treaty,  in  which  the  prince  showed  that  he  was 
not  deficient  in  quickness  or  good  sense';  but  pos- 
sessed personal  qualifications  fully  equal  to  the  sup* 
port  of  the  rank  to  which  he  had  been  elevated. 

This  treaty  vested  the  whole  civil  and  military 
government  of  the  Camatic  in  the  Company; 
provided  for  the  Nabob's  enjoyment  of  a  clear 
revenue  of  from  two  to  three  lacs  of  pagodas 
annually  *,  unencumbered  by  any  charge,  as  well  as 
for  the  Uberal  support  of  all  the  different  branches 
of  the  family  of  Mahomed  All  Khan ;  and  it  also 
settled  for  a  gradual  liquidation  of  such  as  were 
deemed  just  of  the  large  debts  with  which  a  long 
system  of  usury,  extravagance,  and  oppression,  had 
encumbered  the  revenues  of  the  Carnatic,  and 
which  were  rapidly  involving  that  fine  country  in 
ruin* 

Lord  Wellesley  left  India  on  the  20th  of  August, 

* 

^  Tlie  sum  fixed  for  the  support  of  the  Naboh  was  one-fifth 
of  the  revenues  of  the  Camatic ;  and  the  Company  agreed  that, 
under  ail  circumstances,  he  should  receive,  in  advance  of  the 
fifth  to  which  he  was  entitled,  twelve  thousand  pagodas  per 
month  for  his  personal  expenses. 
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1805/ soon  after  the  Marquess  Comwallis^  who  had 
be^n  appointed  to  succeed  hun,  had  reached  Fort 
William.  The  narrative  of  this  nobleman's  admi- 
nistration would  be  incomplete  without  some  ge- 
neral observations  upon  the  leading  political  mea- 
unres  which  he  adopted;  the  impressions  they  made; 
imd  the  general  result  of  his  government  to  the 
British  interests  in  India. 

The  state  of  India^  at  the  period  of  Lord  Welles- 
ley's  arrival,  comjpelled  him  (as  has  been  shown)  to 
the  immediate  employment  of  all  the  resources  of 
the  great  empire  committed  to  his  charge.  The 
restoration  of  the  alliance  with  the  Nizam,  and  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  formidable  French 
party  at  his  court,  were  objects  of  which  the 
necessity  as  well  as  policy  have  never  been  de- 
nied. Their  accomplishment  was  necessary,  not 
only  to  enable  us  to  carry  on  the  impending  war 
with  Tippoo  Sultaun,  but  to  crush  a  rising  danger 
of  perhaps  the  most  serious  magnitude  that  ever 
threatened  our  dominions  in  India. 

The  most  serious  alarm  had  arisen  in  England 
respecting  the  intentions  which  the  French  were 
supposed  at  this  period  to  cherish  against  our 
eastern  possessions ;  and  the  connexion  of  their 
efforts  in  India  with  their  invasion  of  Egypt  was 
doubted  by  none.  Buonaparte's  letter  to  Tippoo 
Sultaun  *  was  of  itself  conclusive  evidence  on  this 

*  This  letter,  dated  at  Head-quarters  at  Cairo  the  7th  of 
riuviose,  and  7th  year  of  the  republic,  was  as  follows :— - 
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head ;  and  it  was  erident  that^  at  the  eoxoinence- 
ment  of  Lord  Wellesley  s  administration,  the 
French  had  snch  means  as  were  of  all  others  the 
best  calculated  to  give  success  to  the  designs  which 
they  were  known  to  cherish  against  the  British 
government.  Their  influence  at  the  court  of 
Tippoo  was  predominant.  Hia  union  with  them 
was  grounded  upon  a  congenial  feeling  of  hatred  to 
the  English  name.  At  the  court  of  Sindia,  who 
was  still  more  formidable  than  the  Sultaun,  the 
French  had  more  than  influence — ^they  had  power. 
They  had  founded  an  empire  of  their  own  within 
the  dominions  of  that  prince.  TThe  whole  of  Hin- 
dustan, from  the  river  Sutlege  to  the  borders  of 
the  unsetded  country  of  the  Virier  of  Oude,  was 
in  possession  of  an  army  of  nearly  forty  thousand 
in&ntry,  with  an  imr^iense  train  of  artillery^  and 
every  military  resource ;   comnianded  by  a  body  of 

"  You  have  already  been  informed  of  my  arrival  on  thp 
borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  with  an  innumerable  and  invincible 
army,  full  of  the  desire  of  releasing  and  relieving  you  from  the 
iron  yoke  of  England. 

**  I  eagerly  embrace  this  opportunity  of  testifying  to  you  the 
deiire.  I  have  of  being  informed  by^you,  by  the  way  of  Muscat 
^lid  Mocha,  as  to  your  politioal  situation. 

"  I  .could  even  wish  you  would  send  some  intelligent  person 
to  Suez  or  Cairo,  possessing  your  confidence,  with  whom  I 
may  <jonfer.  May  the  Almighty  increase  your  power,  and 
destroy  your  enemies ! 

.  **  Yours,  &c.  &c. 

*' Buonapaetib/' 
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about  three  hundred  European  officers,  of  whQm 
not  more  than  forty  were  British  subjects;  and 
Ibese  (who  were  for  the  most  part  in  subordinate 
stations)  it  was  the  marked  object  of  their  Freneh 
superiors  to  disgust^  that  they  might  make  way  fop 
Qtbers  on  whom  they  could  better  depiend,  when 
that  crisis  should  arrive  which  they  always  con-* 
tempkted. 

At  Hyderabad  the  power  of  the  French  was  con- 
aiderable,  as  they  had  at  their  disposal  an  army  o| 
fourteen  thousand  disciplined  troops^  with  a  large 
and  well-appointed  train  of  cannon ;  but  their  in- 
fluence had  not  yet  conquered  that  of  the  English 
at  the  court  of  the  Niaanii.  That  prince  had  too 
just  a  dread  of  Tippoo  Sultaun  and  the  Mahrattas 
to  l&iten  readily  to  counsels  calculated  to  involve 
him  with  the  only  state  able  to  protect  him  from 
such  enemies;  and^  though  he  was  too  wise  to 
resign  those  means  of  defence  to  which  the  neutral 
policy  of  the  British  government  had  compelled 
him  to  resort^  without  an  adequate  security  against 
the  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed^  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  make  every  sacrifice  required  of  himy 
the  instant  he  received  a  decided  pledge  of  pro- 
tection against  the  Mahrattas.  It  must  here  be 
recollected,  that  it  was  impossible  for  Lord  Wel- 
lesley  either  to  engage  in  the  war  with  Tippoo; 
then  inevitable,  or  to  expel  the  French  from  the 
Deckan  (an  object  of  equal,  if  not  greater  neces-- 
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sity),  without  agreeing  to  give  the  Nizam  that 
promise  of  protection  against  the  future  unpro- 
voked aggressions  of  the  Mahrattas^  which  he  had 
constantly  solicited  from  the  first  hour  of  his 
intimate  alliance  with  the  English,  in  1788,  aftd 
which  Lord  Comwallis  had  only  declined  on  the 
ground^  that  such  a  measure  would  be  offensive  to 
the  Mahrattas,  who  were  at  that  moment  as  cordid 
as  the  Nizam  in  their  alliance  with  the  English 
government  against  Tippoo.  The  consideration 
which  had  chiefly  influenced  Lord  Cornwallis's  de- 
termination no  longer  existed ;  the  power  of  the 
Poonah  state,  with  whom  the  triple  alliance  had 
been  formed,  was  almost  extinct ;  and  its  resources 
were  at  the  direction  of  Dowlut  Row  Sindia,  who 
appeared,  from  his  whole  conduct,  much  more  likely 
to  join  in  a  combination  against  the  British  govern- 
ment, than  to  aid  it  to  frustrate  the  plans,  or  repel 
the  attack,  of  its  enemies. 

Under  such  circumstances.  Lord  Wellesley  could 
not  have  rejected  the  just  demand  of  the  Nizam, 
without  incurring  the  most  serious  dangers,  and, 
indeed,  exposing  the  empire  under  his  charge  to  all 
the  consequences  of  meeting,  without  allies,  a  war 
with  Tippoo  Sultaun,  and  a  combination  of  the 
means  which  France  could  bring  in  aid  of  his 
attempts  upon  our  power.  He  was  compelled, 
therefore,  by  attention  to  the  safety  of  the  British 
territories,   to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Hyderabad, 
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• 

This  measure  gave  rise  to  a  series  of  events  which 
completely  changed  the  condition  of  the  British 
government  in  India.  Its  first  consequence  was 
the  overthrow  of  Tippoo  Sultami^  and  the  esta- 
hUshment  of  the  government  of  Mysore ;  and  its 
second  was,  to  produce  such  a  complete  alteration 
of  our  political  relations  with  the  Mahratta  states^ 
that  it  was  early  evident  we  must  either  retract  the 
engagement  which  we  had  formed^  and  abandon 
the  territories  we  had  acquired^  or  endeavour,  by 
negotiation^  to  make  the  principal  Mahratta  chiefs 
so  to  modify  their  policy  and  habits  of  rule  as  to 
render  them  compatible  with  the  altered  political 
state  of  the  peninsula. 

The  Mahrattas,  it  is  true,  from  the  period  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Salbhye,  had  respected 
our  territories,  and  those  of  the  allies  whom  we 
were  bound  to  protect :  but  these,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  had  before  only  joined  theirs  in  one 
quarter,  that  of  Oude ;  and,  from  the  date  of  the 
treaty  of  Salbhye,  both  Madhajee  Sindia,  and  his 
successor  Dowlut  Row,  had  been  too  intently,  fixed 
upon  consolidating  a  power  in  Hindustan,  which 
would  make  them  masters  of  the  Mahratta  empire, 
to  think  of  offending  the  British  government  by 
any  predatory  incursion  upon  the  territories  of  its 
ally,  the  Vizier  of  Oude.  But  the  causes  of  this 
forbearance  were  hourly  generating  a  more  serious 
evil  to  the  British  power;  and  that  neutrality,' 
which  we  thought  recompensed  by  this  temporary 
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exemption  from  attack^  left  us^  in  its  result^  ex^- 
posed  to  a  more  imminent  danger  than  the  Britinh 
anns  in  India  have  ever  had  to  encounter. 

In  other  quarters  of  India  our  territories  were 
remote  from  those  of  the  Mahrattas.  We  had 
interposed  the  countries  of  the  Nizam,  and  those 
of  Tippoo  Sultaun,  between  us  and  those  firee^ 
hooters.  But,  when  a  coiu*se  of  policy,  the  expe^ 
diency  and  justice  of  which  have  never  been* 
questioned,  led  us  to  form  an  intimate  alliance  with 
the  Nizam,  by  which  we  became  bound  to  defend 
his  territories  as  we  would  our  own ;  when  a 
government  was  established  in  Mysore  undei*  our 
immediate  guarantee  and  protection ;  we,  of  course, 
virtually  succeeded  to  all  the  local  and  political  re- 
lations  which  subsisted  between  the  Mahrattas  and 
those  states. 

The  previous  history  of  these  countries  will 
show,  that  a  year  had  hardly  ever  passed  without 
some  dispute  arising  betweai  them  and  the  Mah- 
rattas ;  and,  as  the  causes  of  such  quarrels  were  iur- 
terwbyen  in  the  system  of  the  Mahratta  govern^ 
ment,  we  could  hope  for  exemption  from  the  con-* 
Stant  disputes  and  wars  with  which  we  were  threats 
ened,  only  by  the  adoption  of  one  of  the  courses 
before  stated.  The  first  was,  to  retract  oiir  pledged 
faifh  to  the  Nizam  and  the  government  of  Mysore, 
and  to  abandon  our  conquests  ;  the  second,  to  «i- 
deaYour  to  effect,  by  negotiation,  a  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Mahratta  government,  render- 
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ing  it  more  favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  ge* 
naral  peace  and  tranquillity. 

To  adopt  the  first  of  those  maaaures  would  have 
been  equally  disgraceful  and  ruinous;  and  could 
not,  therefore,  have  been  attempted  under  any  mo-r 
difications.  The  second  was  the  safest,  as  well  as 
the  most  moderate  course ;  and  the  divided  state  of 
the  Mahratta  empire  gave  some  reason  ito  hope 
that  it  might  be  accomplished  without  resorting  to 
war.  But  as  the  successful  issue  of  our  nego« 
tiation  soon  became  very  doubtful ;  and  as  it  was 
evident  that  nothing  but  their  fears  could  prevent 
the  Mahratta  chiefs  from  immediately  commencing 
hostilities,  it  seemed  wise  to  seize  every  political 
advantage  likely  to  add  to  their  motives  for  avoid- 
ing a  contest,  or  to  our  means  of  making  it  suc- 
cessful, if  inevitable.  These  were  the  grounds  of 
our  negotiations  with  the  court  of  Poonah ;  with- 
out an  alliance  with  which  we  could  not,  from  the 
state  of  India  at  the  moment,  maintain  our  engage- 
ments with  the  court  of  Hyderabad  or  the  Jlajab  of 
Mysore,  unless  by  assembling  an  army  on  the 
frontier,  to  ,  secure  respect  to  the  system  of  neu- 
trality which  we  had  adopted;  and  as  we  could 
pla^e  no  reliance  on  their  faith,  this  expensive  pre- 
caution against  the  designs  of  the  Mahrattas  must 
have  been  repeated  whenever  their  armies  were 
in  the  field,  or,  in  other  words,  every  year.  We 
should,  in  short,  have  had  to  preserve  an  armed 
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neutrality  when  the  Mahratta  chiefs  were  contend* 
ing  with  each  other,  and  to  make  still  greater  pre- 
parations against  danger,  when  those  contentions 
were  ended  either  hy  their  union  *,  or  by  the  esta* 
blishment  of  the  paramount  power  of  one  chieftain: 
Our  finances  must  have  sunk  under  this  ruinous 
system;  and  we  could  have  indulged  no  hopes  of 
its  termination,  as  our  views  and  those  of  the  Mah- 
rattas  were  irreconcileable.  They  desired  power^ 
for  no  object  but  that  of  extending  their  depreda^ 
tions:  we,  for,  that  of  maintaining  tranquillity. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  appeared  alike  indis- 
pensable for  the  safety  of  our  own  territories,  and 
those  of  our  allies,  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  ^ 
Paishwah,  which  -should  not  only  secure  him  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  hereditary  possessions,  but  give 
him  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of 
the  Deckan. 

From  these  observations  it  will  appear,  that  Lord 
Wellesley  was  more  governed  by  considerations  of 
necessity  than  of  choice,  in  his  anxions  pursuit  of 
an  alliance  with  the  court  of  Poonah.  It  ori- 
ginated in  a  desire  to  avoid,  not  to  provoke  war; 
His  policy  in  this  instance,  as  in  all  others,  was 
directed  to  the  permanent  security  of  the  state 
he  ruled;  and  though  most  solicitous  for  an  ami- 
cable termination  of  the  different  negotiations  into 

♦  Their  attack  of  the  Nizam,  in  1795,  affords  a  reifiarkable 
instance  of  their  uniting,  when  an  object;  9f  plunder  was  iQ 
view. 
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which  that  course  led  him^  he  accounted  no  mea- 
sure worthy  of  his  adoption  which  should  obtain  a 
temporary  exemption  from  danger  at  any.  hazard 
to  the  fame  or  future  tranquillity  of  the  British 
govermhent. 

The  ultimate  success  in  fonning  a  defensive  al* 
liance  with  the  Paishwah^  and  the  glorious  termi- 
nation of  the  war  with  the  Mahratta  chiefsy  have 
been  already  related.  ^Fhe  result  of  those  events 
soon  refuted  all  the  prognostications  hazarded  by 
men  who  took  a  limited  or  prejudiced  view  of  this 
great  question;  and  Lord  Wellesley,  before  he  left 
India^  had  the  gratification  to  see  the  complete  ful- 
filment of  almost  every  hope  formed  irom  the  wis^ 
and  enlarged  measures  he  had  adopted.; 

A  glance  at  the  actual  state  of  India  at  the  pe- 
riod of  his  departure  will  show  this  in  a  clearer 
point  of  view. 

The  designs  of  the  French  against  the  Brftish 
government^  as  far  as  depended  upon  the  great  aid 
which  that  nation  might  have  expected  from  its 
subjects  in  India,*  were  completely  frustrated. 
The  old  and  venerable  emperor  of  Delhi,  who  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  latterly  of 

*  The  nature  and  extent  of  these  designs  are  now  generally 
understood.  The  quality  and  numbers  of  the  military  staff 
sent  to  Pondicherry  with  General  de  Caen,  was  of  itself  conclu- 
sive as  to  the  hopes  which  the  French  government  entertained 
from  adding  to  the  strength  and  efficiency  of  such  means  of 
attacking  our  power. 
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the  French  party  established  in  Hindustan^  wad  re^ 
lieved  from  distress^  and  enjoyed,  under  the  pro* 
tection  of  the  British  government,  an  affluent 
repose. 

Secunder  Jah  ^,  the  Soubahdar  of  the  Deckan, 
who  had  succeeded  his  father  in  the  year  1803,  was 
completely  confirmed  in  his  alliance  with  the  Com-« 
pany ;  and  maintained  permanently,  within  his  ter;^ 
ritories,  a  large  subsidiary  field  force  ^,  the  expense 
of  which  was  defrayed  by  a  territorial  cession,  cofl« 
sisting  of  provinces  conquered  from  Tippoo,  and 
ceded  to  this  prince ;  whose  revenues,  subsequently 
to  the  last  treaty,  had  received  a  considerable  ac^ 
oession  from  the  conquest  of  Berar,  and  the  cession 
to  him  of  the  share  held  by  the  Rajah  of  Beiar 
in  that  rich  province. 

The  complete  reduction  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs^ 
Sindia,  Ragojee  Bhonselah,  and  Holkar,  had  freed 

*  The  Bridsh  Resident  at  Hyderabad  was  directed  to  give 
this  prince,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Nizam,  the  full  and 
unconditional  support  of  the  British  government.  Secunder 
jah,  in  gratitude  for  this  aid,  made  a  cession  of  an  annual  tri- 
bute of  seven  lacs  of  rupees,  which  the  Company  have  long 
f  aid  the  Soubahdar  of  the  Deckan  for  the  Northern  Circars. 
This  cession  was  not  received  by  Lord  Wellesley,  who  consi- 
dered it  at  variance  with  those  principles  of  disinterested  policy 
On  which  it  had  been  resolved  to  support  Secunder  Jah  in  his 
succession  to  the  throne  of  his  father. 

t  Composed  of  one  regiment  of  Europeans,  two  corps  of 
native  cavalry,  six  battalions  of  sepoys,  and  a  proportionate 
train  of  artillery. 
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the  Soubahdar  of  the  D^ckan  from  [every  alarm 
respecting  his  future  safety^  and  had  given  to  hi« 
subjects  a  tranquillity  which  they  had  never  before 
enjoyed. 

The  government  of  Tippoo  Sultaun  wai  annihi'^ 
lated;  and  the  family  of  the  former  Rajahs  of  My^- 
iore  were  raised^  by  the  magnanimity  of  the  British 
government^  to  that  throne  of  which  they  had  been 
thirty-eight  years  deprived  by  the  usurpation  of 
Hyder  Ali  Khan  and  his  son^.  The  considerations 
which  led  Lord  Wellesley  to  make  this  arrangement 
have  been  noticed ;  but  it  will  be  useful  to  say  a  few 
words  on  its  opemtion. 

The  general  theory  of  this  government^  is  that 
of  a  prince  exefcising  an  independent  authority 
over  his  own  country,  and  maintaining  sufficient 
force  to  preserve  its  internal  quiet,  and  to  contri* 
bute  eventually  to  the  aid  of  an  ally  which  charges 
itself  with  the  defence  of  his  territories  from  all 
foreign  attack;  which  ally^  to  enable  it  to  fulfil 
this  stipulation^  has  a  Iscrge  body  of  subsidised 
ttt)op8  stationed  Within  his  territories,  and  is  vested 
with  the  sole  and  exclusive  conduct  of  all  foreign 
relations. 

The  success  of  reducing  this  theory  into  practice 
Would  evidently  depend  upon  the  vigilant  care  with 
which  the  connexion  was  watched  in  its  infancy ; 
and  this  point  received^  as  it  merited,  all  Lord 
Wellesley's  attention.     The  example  of  the  courts 
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of  Lucknow^  of  Chepauk*,  and  Tanjore,  furnished 
an  ample  chart  to  show  the  rocks  which  were  to  be 
avoided  on  this  occasion :  and,  though  the  origin  of 
our  connexion  with  Mysore  differed  widely  irbm 
that  which  we  had  formed  with  those  princes,  our 
task  with  the  former  heing  establishment,  with  the 
latter,  reform— ^there  was  still  cause  to  fear  that,  if 
the  greatest  caution  were  not  used,  the  young 
Rajah  of  Mysore,  and  his  ministers,  would  soon 
fall  into  a  course  of  intrigue  and  corruption,  which 
would  bring  ruin  on  his  country  and  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  consequently  defeat  all  those  objects 
which  had  been  expected  from  his  establishment  in 
the  government. 

The  state  of  Mysore  was  in  reality  so  dependent 
upon  the  British  government,  that  it  appeared 
difficidt,  if  not  impossible,  consistently  with  the 
check  which  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  over  its 
councils,  to  raise  those  by  whom  it  was  ruled  into 
estimation  and  dignity,  with  themselves  and  others, 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  perform  properly  the 
importaJit  functions  with  which  they  were  trusted. 
This  condition  of  the  young  state  required,  that 
the  first  public  officers  of  the  power  by  which  it 
had  been  created  should  exercise  a  firm  but  deli- 
cate, and,  as  far  as  possible,  unseen  control,  and 
make  it  their  particular  duty  to  support,  in  the 

*  Nabobs  of  tbe  Carnatic. 
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most  public  and  decided  manner^  its  government; 
and  to  raise,  by  every  effort,  its  consequence  and 
reputation  as  an  efficient  and>  separate  state. 

The  early  and  successful  accomplishment  of  all 
the  objects  proposed  from  the  establishment  of.  this 
government /^  is,  (as  Major -Wilkes  observes,*  in 
his  clear  and  able  Report  on  the  affairs  oft  Mysore,) 
.  next  to  those  measures  of  a  general  nature  which 
directed-  the  great  arrangements  of  that  period,  to 
be  attributed  to  the  energy,  the  talents,  and  cordial 
co-operation,  of  the  uncommon  men*  who  were 
selected  for  the  execution  of  the  civil  and  military 
duties  ;  and  to  the  fortunate  choice  of  a  dewan  f , 
who,  to  a  mind  of  singular  vigour,  added  an  exten- 
sive  acquaintance  with  the  resources  of  the  country, 
and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  characters ;  and  was 
thus  capable  <  of  collecting .  and  combining  at  once 
all  that  had  been  useful  in  the  establishment  of 
the  late  government.'* 

Our  relations  with  the  government  of  Mysore, 
though  admirable,  are  of  such  a  delicate  texture 
as  to  make  them  require  constant  attention.     The 

♦  The  name  of  the  able  writer  of  this  report  must  ever 
occupy  a  distinguished  place  among  those  who  have  contri- 
buted by  their  integrity  and  talents  to  the  happy  operation  of 
this  great  arrangepient. 

t  Poorneah,  a  Brahmin,  who  had  been  minister  of  finance 
under  Tippoo  Sultaun,  was  selected -by  Lord  Wellesley  as  the 
fittest  person  to  fill  the  office  of  prime-minister  to  the  young 
Rajah  of  Mysore. 

Vol.  L  Y 
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0fiiaUeBt  departure  from  any  of  those  fofidainental 
principles  upon  which  they  are  grounded,  will 
infallibly  lead  to  their  dissolution :  but  whik 
those  are  f  espected^  this  connexion  will  form  the 
bulwark  of  ottr  stivength  in  the  south  of  India) 
and,  in  the  course  of  evefits,  it  may  be  a  con- 
sideration of  policy  to  ini^reas^j  instead  of  dimi- 
nish the  wealth  and  limits  of  a  stat^,.  which| 
while  it  affords  ur  resources  fully  equal  to  the 
hame  extent  of  our  own  dominions^  is  exempt  from 
some  of  the  objections  of  rule  to  which  those  are 
subject ;  and  particularly  to  that  popt^lar^  and^  to  a 
great  degree,  true  one^  of  not  giving  sufficient 
anployment  to  the  higher  ranks  of  our  native 
subjects. 

Superficial  observers  have  been  tpo  ready  to 
oompare  our  connexion  with  Mysore  to  that  with 
the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  the  Vizier  of  Oude,  and  the 
Rajah  of  Tanjore;  and  to  Conclude  on  geuerali 
but  erroneous  principles,  that  it  would  soon  run 
its  course  $  as  it  carried,  like  th^itki  the  seeds  of 
its  own  destruction,  and  was  not  of  a  nature  con^ 
stituted  for  duration.  But  a  very  little  reflection 
wiU  show  the  radical  difference  which  subsists  in 
those  connexions.  Our  relations  with  the  Nabob 
of  Arcot,  the  Vizier  of  Oude,  and  the  Rajah  of 
Tdnjore,  were  gradual  in  their  formation ;  and 
were  marked  by  intrigue  and  corruption  from  their 
origin.     The  revenues  of  those  states  were  anti- 
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cipated  by  usurious  loans ;  and  indiyiduak  (some 
of  them  even  high  in  rank  in  the  English  goreriB- 
ment)  benefited  too  largely  by  this  usage  to  attend 
to  those  dictates  of  public  virtue  which  would 
have  taught  them^  that  such  a  system  must  hot 
Mily  prevent  the  state  by  which  it  was  followed 
from  ever  being  an  useful  ally^  but  must  accde" 
rate  its  destruction.  And  when  at  last  this  obvious 
result  was  forced  upon  our  observation,  it  was  too 
late  for  remedy:  the  deep-rooted  evil  could  not  bfe 
eradicated ;  and  the  governments  in  question,  from 
the  occurrence  of  different  emergencies,  have  natu- 
rally sunk  into  complete  dependence  on  the  British 
government,  in  which  condition,  considering  the 
vicious  principles  of  their  constitution^  they  could 
alone  be  allowed  to  exist. 

It  is  also  of  importance  to  remark^  that  from  the 
eauses  stated,  these  governments  have  progressively 
declined  in  power  and  splendour  from  the  period  of 
tbeii*  connexion  i^t^ith  the  English  ^  and  though 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  the  connexion  had 
not  been  formed,  they  woiild  long  ago  haVe  been 
iubdued  by  their  powerful  neighbours,  the  proba- 
bility of  such  event  has  in  all  likelihood  seldom 
entered  their  imagination.  It  was  indeed  natural 
that  the  minds  of  the  Nabobs  of  Arcot,  the  Viziers 
of  Oude,  and  Rajahs  of  Tanjore,  and  their  de- 
pendents, should  have  dwelt  chiefly  upon  their  past 
glory ;  and  the  sentiments  they  have  entertained  of 

he  English  government  have  been  such  as  were 

Y  2 
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likely  to  arise  from  a  comparison  of  that  glory  with 
'  their  actual  condition,  and  a  belief,  as  strong  as  it 
was  erroneous,  that  the  great  reverse  was  solely 
produced  by  their  connexion  with  our  state. 

The  Mysore  government  presents  a  perfect  con- 
trast to  this  picture.  It  has  been  created  by  the 
generosity  of  the  British  government;  and  that 
weight  of  original  obligation  must  long  operate,  and 
attach  *  it  to  the  state  to  which  it  owes  its  existence. 
It  must  also  give  popularity,  and  the  appearance, 
as  well  as  the  reality,  of  justice  to  the  ri^t  which 
the  English  government  has  acqxdred  (and  which  is 
sanctioned  by  the  form  of  treaty),  of  exercising  a 
liberal  control  over  the  administration  of  itsafiiurs; 
of  directing,  in  a  general  way,  the  disposal:  of  the 
revenue,  the  organizationof  the  army,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  the  resources  of  the  counti'y.  Hitherto 
that  right  has  been  exercised  in  a  manner  that  has 
augmiented  the  wealth,  population,  and  prosperity 
of  Mysore.  The  attachment  of  the  state  has  been 
tried,  and  has  exceeded  expectation.  Throughout 
the  whole  of*  the  Mahratta  war,  no  part  of  the 
Company's  territories,  of  the  same  extent,  afibrded 

*  During  the  mutiny  at  Vellore,  though  the  name  of.  the 
family  of  Tippoo  Sultaun  was  the  watchword  of  revolt,  not  a 
man  in  the  army  of  Mysore  (upwards  of  10,000  in  number),  not 
an  inhabitant  of  the  country,  was  convicted  of  mutiny  or 
treason ; — a  proof  (beyond  all  opinion)  of  the  vigilance,  vigour, 
and  excellence  of  tlie  existing  government,  as  well  as  of  the 
general  attachment  of  its  subjects. 
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such  Resources  in  men,  money  and  grain,  as  Mysore ; 
and  these  were  ■supplied  with  a  readiness  and  zeal, 
practically,  and  therefore  incontrovertibly,"  demon* 
strating  the  happy  operation  of  the  alliance. 

This  government  has,  no  doubt,  defects ;  but  it 
appears  as  good  as  it  is  possible  for  a  native  go- 
vernment to  be;  and  it  is  pure,  as  far  as  we  are 
yet  concerned  with  its  administration.  There  have 
hitherto  been  no  intrigues  at  the  Rajah's  court,  no 
clashing  of  authorities,  no  corruption,  no  usmious 
loans;  and,  consequently,  no  anticipation  of  ^reve- 
nue, that  fruitful  source  of  ruin  and  oppression. 

These  are  the  great  and  radical  points  on  which 
this  connexion  diflfers  from  those  we  have  formed 
with  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  the  Vizier  of  Oude,  the 
Rajah  of  Tanjore,  and  many  of  the  inferior  states 
in  India.  And,  if  we  have  wisdom  and  courage 
to  defend  those  principles  of  purity  frona  every 
attack,  we  may  promise  ourselves  a  continued 
source  of  increasing  strength  from  our  alliance  with 
Mysore.  It  is,  however,  the  misfortune  of  this 
connexion  that  its  nature,  though  excellent,  is  so 
delicate,  as  to  be  more  liable,  perhaps,  to  injury 
from  inattention,  or  from  a  cessation  of  active  and 
spirited  support,  than  from  a  bold  and  unblushing 
attack!  The  "Mysore  state  is, 'in  fact,  so  actually 
dependent  upon  us, .  and  its  dependence  is  so 
marked  by  the  number  of  British  troops  stationed 
in  its  territories,  that  nothing  but  the  English  go- 
vernment being  constantly  alive  to  the  character 
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fLoA  value  of  the  connexian  can  keep  it  m  that  state 
4>f  elevation  and  respectability  i?rhich  appear  to  be 
absolutely  necessary  fot  its  existence* 

The  revenues  of  Mysore  have  greatly  increased^ 
from  their  ameliorated  system  of  management^  and 
the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  country ;  inasmuch 
that>  after  the  payment  of  the  Company's  subsidy^ 
end  of  its  own  civil  and  miUtary  establishments, 
there  has  been  a  considerable  surplus  revenue, 
part  of  which  has  been  annually  employed  in  great' 
and  useful  works.  The  canals,  public  roads,  and 
bridges,  already  surpass  liiose  of  any  province  in 
India;  and,  if  the  same  active  spirit  of  improvement 
continues,  will  soon  rival  those  of  the  most  civi- 
lized parts  of  Europe. 

Such  was  the  change  that  Lord  WeUesley,  on 
his  departure  for  England,  had  to  contemplate  in  a 
country,  which,  when  he  arrived  in  India,  was  in 
possession  of  a  tyrant  who  had  no  object  but  that 
cf  collecting  means  to  annihilate  the  British  pawer 
there. 

The  authority  of  thef  Company,  aat  abeady  stated, 
had'  been  completely  introduced  inta  the  Casnatic^ 
4nd  that  fine  country,  no  hmger  a  prey  to  a  system 
of  usury  and  oppression,  was  rising  rapidly  into 
prosiperity.  Even  those  who  questioned  the  justbe 
of  the  arrangement  with  the  Nabob,  could!  not  deny 
^e.  great  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  inha- 
bitants and  the  country^ 
'.  The  conquest  of  Cuttack  had  connected  the 
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teititoFies  of  Madfaa  and  Bengal ;  and^  comlrined 
witk  thid  important  cesfticms  pfevicrasly  obtained 
to  GosBerat^,  Malabar,  and  Ca&ara,  gave  tfae  Com*' 
pany  the  possession  of  almost  the  whole  line  of 
aea>4:oast^  from  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  to  those 
of  the  Indus. 

The  subordinate  government  of  Bombay  had  ob^ 
tallied^  during  the  administration  of  Lord  Welles^ 
ley,  a  great  and  essential  addition  to  its  resources, 
by  the  territories  |n  Guzefat  ceded  by  the  Paish- 
wah  and  Sindia^  and  by  the  Gwickar,  with  whom, 
thti  goremment  of  Bombay,  acting  under  that 
nohlmmCs  orders,  had  formed  a  subsidiary  alK- 
once ;  and  this  important  presidency  had  beccone, 
fr^m  this  acquisition,  more  eiqual  to  answer  the 
calls  on  its  mifitary  resources,  which,  from  the  state 
of  £urc4)e>  i^eared  likely  to  be  made  on  them. 

The  Paiihwah,  whose  natural  weakness  of  cha^ 
raetcar  had  led  him  to  hesitate  at  entering  into  a 
defenaive  treaty  with  the  British  government,  had 
hitherto  proved  a  most  faithful  and  usefui  aUy^ 
Barly  sensible  of  the  advantages  which  the  cem*^ 
netion  brought  to  him  and  hk  subjects^  he  eiH 
deavonred,  by  every  means  within  his  power,  to 
evince  his  fidelity  to  the  engagemfflftts  he  had 
fornied;  and  his  territories,  whfch,^fram  the  day  of 
his  accession  till  that  on  which  the  treaty  of  Basseis 
wa^i  concluded,  had  been  annually  wasted  by  his 
rebeOious  feudatc^ries,  had  eiy  oyed  uninterrupted 
tranquillity  from  the  latter  ^te.    The  subsidiary 
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corps^  in  the  territories  of  this  prince,  was  stationed 
forty  miles,  to'  the  northward  of  Poonah,  and 
formed^  with  the  subsidiary  force  at  Hyderabad,  a 
complete  chain  of  defence  against  any  possible 
attack  which  conld  be  made ;  and  not  oiily  covered, 
the  frontiers  of  the  Paishwah  and  Nizam^  and 
secured  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  countries 
of  these  princes,  but  gave  permanent  security  and 
peace  to  all  the  southern  parts  of  the  Peninsula. 

The  power  of  Dowlut  Row  Smdia  had  been 
completely  reduced;  and  at  the  period  of  Lord 
Wellesley's  departure,  though  that  prince  was  dis- 
contented at  the  alienation  of  Gohud  and  Gwalior, 
which  he  continued  to  hope  he  might  regain, 
through  the  liberaUty  of  the  state  by  which  he^ 
had  been  vanquished,  he  was  nowise  inclined  to 
a  renewal  of  hostilities.  He  had,  indeed,  shown  a 
decided  aversion  to  the  violent ,  counsels  of  his 
minister,  and  father-in-law,  Serjee.  Row  Gautkea, 
who  had  endeavoured,*  by  every,  means,  to  iiivolte> 
him  with  the  British^  government;  and,  among- 
others,  had  recourse  to, the  disgraceful  and  coward- 
ly expedient  of  attacking  thei  escort,  and  plunder-, 
ing  the  baggage,  of  the  acting  British  resident  with 
Sindia's  camp. 

Jeswimt  Row  Holkar  was-  at  this  period,  re-, 
duced  from  the  condition  which  he  had  pncc: 
enjoyed,  of  a  chief  at  the  head  of  a  state  with  re-, 
gular  resources,  to  that  of  a  freebooter  command- . 
ipg  a  body  of  dispirited  troopsj  having  nothiingtOi 
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,  '  depend  upon  but  plunder ;  and  whom,  it  was 
evident,  he  never  could  again  persuade  to  meet  the 
British  armies  in  the  field,  or  indeed  to  trust  them*^ 
selves  within  fifty  miles  of  an  English  force*. 

In  the  quarter  of  Hindustan,  all  the  great  pro- 
spects which  Lord  Wellesley  had  contemplated  at 
the  conmiencement  of  the  war  had  been  completely 
realized.  The  French  party  had  been  annihilated, 
the  Mahrattas  expelled,  the  British  government 
established  over  the  whole  of  the  Duab,  and  along 
the  right  banks,  of  the  Jumna ;  and  a  line  of  petty 
states,  from  the  mountains  of  Cumaoun  to  Bun-* 
delcund  were  established,  under  the  protection  of 
the  British  government,  as  a  barrier  between  its 
most  fruitful  provinces  and  the  future  predatory 
encroachments  of  the  Mahrattas.  The  rich  pro- 
vince of  Bundelcund  was  subdued,  and  occupied  by 
British  troops ;  and  the  countries  ceded  by  the 
Vizier,  in  1801,  were  completely  settled,  and  greatly 
improved  in  revenue ;  while  that  prince  was  not 
only  reconciled,  but  happy,  under  a  change  which 
left  him  undisturbed^  and  in  perfect  security  to 
pursue  his  pleasures^  and  amass  treasure. 

It  would  be  endless  to  attempt  to  take  a  view  of 
the  minor  arrangements  of  Lord  Wellesley's  govem- 

*  The  last  campaign  this  chief  made  was  literally  a  rapid 
flight  before  the  British  troops,  from  the  day  he  entered .  their 
territories  to  the  westward  of  Delhi,  to  that  of  his  arrival  at 
Amrutsir,  in  ^he  Piinjaub,  where  he  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Lord  Lake. 
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m^Bit:  it  will  be  sufficient  to  obaenre^  that  they  - 
were  all  made  in  the  same  spirit  of  snbstKBlial  im*' 
provement  as  those  which  have  been  described} 
and  were  all  equally  attended  with  j^ei-maii^til 
benefit  to  the  public  interests.  The  general  result 
of  his  administration  changed  the  &ce  of  India : 
and  a  course  of  events^  as  extraordinary  as  they 
were  important^  g^^ve^  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe^ 
an  entire  new  character  to  the  British  power; 
which^  at  the  close  of  this  nobleman  s  government, 
was  completely  paramount  to  that  of  all  the  states 
in  India^  and  at  liberty  to  choose,  as  its  wisdom 
should  dictate^  the  course  of  policy  best  suited 
to  its  new  condition.  From  the  nature  of  the 
events  which  had  occurred^  and  the  manner  in 
which  its  power  was  established,  it  had  no  danger 
to  fear,  either  from  the  efforts  of  any  one  state, 
or  of  any  confederacy.  The  discontent  of  Sin-> 
dia,  and  the  continued  hostility  of  Hcdkar^  cannot 
affect  this  conclusion ;  as  it  has  been  shown,  that 
tihe  condition  of  these  chiefs  was  such  aa  to  pre^ 
elude  the  i^prehension  of  any  evil  from  their  attacks 
beyond  a  short  eontimmtion  of  embarra^sun^nt  it 
our  finances^  which  had  been  the  imav€«dable 
consequence  of  the  great  exertions  made^  but 
which  would  be  merely  temporary,  as  the  improve- 
ment of  our  own  revenues,  the  receipts  f5rom  the 
conquered  countries,  and  the  reductions  cdm- 
menced  by  Lord  Wellesley,  before  he  left  India^ 
promised  not  only  a  speedy  relief  to  this  pr^ssiir^ 
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bat  &iyen  an  early  ai^d  large  surplus  revenue  from 
€ur  possessions. 

The  great  success  which  attended  Lwd  Welles^ 
ley's  administration  df  British  India  is^  on  a  general 
view^  calculated  to  excite  astonishment :  nor  will 
that  be  diminished  by  a  nearer  contemplation  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  ruled  the  large  empire 
committed '  to  his  charge.  His  great  mind  per- 
vaded the  whole ;  and  a  portion  of  his  spirit  wf^ 
infused  into  every  agent  whom  he  employed:  his 
anthcmty  was  as  fiiUy  recognised  in  the  remotest 
parts  of  British  India  as  in  Fort  William:  all 
sought  his  praise ;  all  dreaded  his  censure :  his  co^ 
fidence  in  those  he  employed  was  unlimited;  and 
they  were  urged  to  exertion  by  every  motive  that 
can  stimulate  a  good  or  proud  mind  to  action..  He 
was  as  eager  to  applaud  as  he  was  reluctant  to  con* 
demn  those  whom  he  believed  conscientious  in  tbo 
discharge  of  their  public  duty.  It  was  the  habit  of 
his  mind  to  be  slow  in  counsel,  but  rapid  in  action ; 
and  he  expected  the  greatest  efforts  from  those  he 
employed  in  the  execution  of  his  measures,  whom 
he  always  relieved  from  every  species  of  vexatious 
counteraction  and  delay  that  could  arise  from  the 
untimely  intrusion  of  official  foims,  or  the  un- 
seasonable pretensions  of  inferior  authorities.  It 
was,  indeed,  with  him  a  principle,  to  invest  them 
with  all  the  power  they  could  require  to  effect  the 
objects  which  they  were  instructed  to  attain;  and 
though  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  great  and  ex- 
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traordinary  merit  of  the  distinguished,  officers. yrho 
commanded  the  British  armies  during  his  adminis- 
traiion^  it  is  to  that  liberal  confidence  which  gave 
them  all  the  impression  of  the  fullest  power,  and 
the  most  complete  scope  for  the  exercise  of  their 
judgment^  that  their  unparalleled  success  is  chiefly 
to  be  ascribed. 

It  could  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  those  ac- 
quainted with  the  clashing  of  opinions  in  England 
with  regard  to  the  government  of  British  India 
to  find,  that  a  strong  and  violent  prejudice  had 
been  excited  against  Lord  Wellesley;  and  that, 
by  partial  and  distorted  statements  of  his  adixiims- 
tration,  numbers  were  for  a  moment  led  to  con- 
ceive it  had  been  as  ruinous  as  it  was  in  fact  glo- 
rious. But  truth  soon  prevailed;  and  that  noble- 
man now  enjoys,  in  the  just  admiration  of  his 
country,  the  highest  reward  that  can  attend  eminent 
public  service. 


CHAPTER  V. 


SECOND 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  LORD  CORNWALLIS; 

AND 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  SIR  GEORGE  BARLOW.  TILL  THE  CONCLUSION  OF 

PEACE  WITH  JESWUNT  ROW  HOLKAR. 


Public  Feeling  in  England  concerning  Lord  Wellesley's  Admi- 
nistration.— Marquess  Comwallis  succeeds  him. — Negotia- 
tions with  Sindia. — ^British  Resident  released  from  Sindia's 
Camp*  —  Instructions  from  Governor-general  respecting 
Treaty  with  Sindia. — ^Lord  Lake's  Observations  upon  the 
Policy  of  them. — Connexion  of  the  Compai>y  with  the  Rajah 
of  Jypore. — Death  of  Lord  Comwallis. — Character  of  that 
Nobleman. — Succeeded  by  Sir  Geoige  Barlow. — Treaty 
concluded  with  Sindia. — Correspondence  respecting  Articles 
in  it. — ^Treaty  of  Peace  with  Holkar. — ^Alliance  with  Jypore 
dissolved. — ^That  with  Bhurretpore  and  Macherry  preserved. 
• — Interference  at  Hyderabad.  —  Discussions  respecting 
Treaty  of  Bassein. — Policy  pursued  in  these  Transactions* 

Much  alarm  was  excited  by  an  indistinct  and 
exaggerated  apprehension  of  evils  to  result  from 
the  system  of  policy  pursued  by  Lord  Wel- 
lesley.  This  feeling  was  rendered  more  general 
and  popular  in  England^  among  persons  con- 
nected with  the  Company,  from  the  increase  of  the 
Indian  debt ;  the  interest  of  which,  together  with 
the  want  of  sales  for  their  accumulated  investments. 
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threatened  immediate  distress^  which  many  were 
desirous  of  ascribing  exclusively  to  the  political 
measures  of  the  Governor-general  of  India.  The 
Uttle  knowledge  which  many  of  the  best-informed 
persons  in  England  have  of  the  detail  of  Indian 
politics^  added  to  the  remoteness  of  the  scene,  and 
the  general  nature  of  the  accounts  from  that  quar- 
ter, gave  great  advantage  to  those  who  now  desired 
to  make  impressions  upon  the  public  mind  unfa- 
vourable to  the  administration  of  Lord  Wellesley. 
But  it  is  only  just  to  observe,  that  naany,  who  were 
violent  against  that  nobleman's  measures,  were 
perfectly  conscientious  in  the  sentiments  which 
they  entertained  and  expressed  on  the  sul^ect ;  for 
it  required  liiinute  and  complete  information  with 
respect  to  the  changes  which  had  occurred,  before 
even  men  of  enlarged  and  liberal  minds,  viewing 
this  question  at  a  distance,  could  be  competent  to 
pronounce  with  justice  on  a  revolution  so  great 
and  ext|*aordinary,  and  so  much  at  variance  with 
established  opinions  and  rooted  prejudices,  as  had 
taken  place  within  the  few  years  that  Lord  Wel- 
lesley presided  over  the  British  interests  in  Ac 
e^st- 

To  minds  xmder  the  influence  of  the  feelings 
that  have  been  mentioned,  it  was  natural  to  look 
round  for  a  remedy  for  the  great  evils  apprehended  ^ 
and  no  one  can  be  surprised  that  the  choice  of 
Lord  Comwallis  as  the  successor  to  Lord  Wellesley 
met  with  almost  universal  approbation  in   Eng- 
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hud  at  ifuch  a  moment :  and  to  thone  aeqnainted 
with  that  venerable  nobleman's  character,  it  will 
be  a  subject  of  stiU.  less  surprise^  that  his  accu^ 
mulated  ye^s  and  infirmities  did  not  render  him 
insensible  to  3uch  a  call<  Though  his  health 
was  in  a  very  declining  state^  he  caught>  with 
the  enthusiasm  which  belotigs  to  good  and  great 
mibdsi  at  the  prospedt  of  pferforming  one  more 
important  sertice  to  his  country^  before  he  died; 
and  he  list^ned^  ad  was  natural^  with  avidity  to 
those  who«  desirous  of  the  authority  of  his  great 
liame  to  their  plans,  represented  to  him^  that  his 
presence  alone  could  save  from  inevitable  ridn  the 
empire  whil;h  he  had  before  ruled  with  such  glory. 
It  is  to  the  iinpression  made  by  such  representd,^ 
tions^  and  to  the  infirm  state  of  this  nobleman's 
healthy  which  could  not  but  in  some  degree  impair 
the  vigour  of  his  iplnd^  that  we  must  ascribe  the 
differem^e  in  character  Of  the  few  politit^  melb- 
sur6s  adq[it€^d  during  his  last  short  adininistratioli 
of  the  affairs  of  British  India,  frdm  those  which 
distinguishcid  his  first  govermnent. 

The  Marquess  Gornwallis  ai'riv^d  at  Fort  Wil- 
liam in  July^  1805.  The  state  of  all  the  native 
powers  at  this  period  has  already  b^en  minutely 
reviewed.  It  is^  only  necessary  to  add,  that  the 
acting  resident*  at  the  court  of  Dowlut  Row 
81ndia  was  still  detained  in  the  camp  of  that  chief^ 

*  Mr.  Jenkins. 
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though  Lord  Lake  had  demanded  his  release^  and 
had  notified  to  Sindia^  that  a  recommencement  of 
hostilities  would  be  the  certain  consequence  of  his 
non-compliance  with  this  demand.  As  .this  com- 
munication produced  no  effect^  Lord  Lake  addressed 
a  letter  *  to  that  chief,  signifying  that,  by  his  con- 
duct in  this  instance,  he  had  not  only  annulled  the 
treaty  of  peace  and  subsidiary  alliance,  but  had 
violated,  in  the  grossest  manner,  the  law  of  nations ; 
and  that  his  lordship  considered  the  British  goyem- 
ment  at-  liberty  to  act  towards  him  in  such  manner 
as  its  interests  and  security  might  dictate.  His 
lordship  concluded  this  letter  by  remarking,  that 
the  jelease  and  safe  conduct  of  the  British  resi- 
denpy  to  his  camp  was  an  indispensable  preliminary 
to  any  renewal  of  amity  or  intercourse  between 
the  two  states. 

The  proceedings  of  Lord  Lake  upon  this  occa- 
sion had  been  confirmed  by  Lord  Wellesley,  in  a 
despatch  of  the  25th  July^  1805,  which  transmitted 
a  letter  to  Sindia,  siignifying  the  complete  acquies- 
cence of  the  Governor-general  in  all  the  measures 
which  Lord  Lake  had  taken  \  and  informing  him^ 
that  that  nobleman  was  vested  with  the  fullest  mi- 
litary and  political  powers,  and  that  his  acts  were 
as  valid  as  if  they  proceeded  direct  from  the  su- 
preme government. 

\m  this  stage  of  the  proceeding  Lord  Comwallis 

*  18th  July,  1805. 
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arrived ;  and  immediately  addressed  a  letter  to  Sin- 
dia,  stating  that  it  had  not  been  his  intention  to 
write  to  him  before  he  heard  of  his  compliance 
with  Lord  Lake's  requisition^  for  the  release  of 
Mr.  Jenkins^  the  acting  resident ;  but  that,  wish* 
ing  to  manifest  an  inclination  for  peace,  he  had 
been  induced  to  do  so  by  information  from  the 
acting  resident,  that  his  highness  had  declared  hia 
intention  of  permitting  him,  accompanied  by  two 
confidential  agents,  to  join  the  camp  of  Lord 
Lake ;  who  was  fiilly  authorized.  Lord  Cornwallis 
observed,  to  communicate  [with  these  agents  on  all 
points  connected  with  the  welfare  of  both  states. 

A  letter*  from  Mr.  Jenkins  stated  that  Sindia, 
though  he  had  received  the  letter  of  Marquess 
•Gomwallis,  still  hesitated  in  granting  him  permis- 
sion to  le^ve  camp  i .  and,  in  a  subsequent  letter^f*, 
he  transmitted  an  answer  from  Sindia  to  Lord 
Cornwallis's  letter ;  in  which,  after  many  profes- 
Bions  of  friendship,  Sindia  observed,  that  the  di^^^ 
inissal  of  the  acting  resident  was,  agreeably  to 
usage,  delayed  until  a^  successor  arrived  in  his 
camp» 

lliough  Lord  Cornwallis  ccmtinued  for  some 
time  to  think  that,  after  the  great  insult  which  the 
£a\glifih  nation  had  received  from  the  residency 
with  Dowlut  Row  Sindia  being  plundered,  and 
forcibly  detained,  its  release  was  an. indispensable 

*  11th  September,  1805.        t  J6t1iSept  ember,  1805. 
Vot.  I.  Z 
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prelimiiiarj  to  any  negotiation  with  that  eln^f ;  hii 
anxious  desire  for  peace  led  himp  firit  to  a  modi^ 
fication^  and  ultimately  to  a  comj^let^  lakerationi 
of  this  sentiment*  In  a  letter  addr<stfed  to  Sfb^ 
dia^  whoni  he  still  ui^ged  to  allow  the  acting  reSi^ 
dent  to  depart^  he  informed  that  chitf^  that  Lord 
Lake  had  been  authorized  to  entto  intcFa  n^otiation 
With  hiihi  On  the  basis  of  restoring  the  fortress  ^ 
Gwalior  and  the  territories  of  Gohud)  and  in  a 
despatch  ^  to  Lord  Lake>  accompanying  the  letter 
to  Sindia,  Lord  ComwalUs  expressly  ^tMes;  thal^ 
though  aware  of  the  disadvantages  of  immediately 
relinquishing,  or  even  comprOmisiiag,  the  demand 
so  repeatedly  made  for  the  release  of  the  British 
resident ;  yet  that,  as  he  considered  it  tt  mer6  point 
of  honour^  he  would  certainly  be  disposed  to  do  so^ 
should  it  ultimately  prove  to  be  the  only  di^stacle 
to  a  satisfactoly  a<yustmait  of  affiurs  with  that 
chieftain*  No  opportunity  was  afforded  of  judging 
of  the  impression  which  this  extreme  solicitude 
for  peace  would  have  had  upon  Dowlut  Row  Sindia^ 
as  Lord  Lake  had  effected  the  release  of.  the  acting 
resident  before  these  instructions  fk-om  Lord  .Corur 
wallis  were  received*  That  noblemaii  had  autho- 
fifled  the  political  agent^  of  the  Govetnior-gencaral* 
in  his  camp^  to  send  for  MoOnshee  Kavel  Nyne 
from  Delhi^  a  respectable  native^  who  had  long  beisii 
one  of  Dowlut  Row  Sindia's  favourite  and  confih 

*  19th  September.        f  Lieutenant-cdloael  Maloolm, 
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dential  servaats ;  but  had  fled  from  the  temporary 
tTrqnny  of  that  chieFs  father^n-^law^  Surjee  Row 
GaUtka,  into  Hiudustan.  When  he  anived,  he^ae 
lastmcted  to  depute  one  of  his  relfitionB  to  e^lain 
to  Sindia  the  manner  in  which  he  could  best  open 
A  negotiation  for  an  amicable  adjufltment  of  dbBS^r^ 
€iicett  between  him  and  the  British  government; 
find  Sindia,  m  had  been .  expected^  caught  at  thi« 
new  and  unexpected  channel  of  communication^ 
and  sent  proposals  for  a  settlement,  to  be  laid 
}>efor6  the  conmiander-in-chief  by  Kayel  Nyne. 
In  wswer  to  this  overture.  Lord  Lake  observed^ 
that  he  could  not  attend  to  any  proposition  what^ 
ever  till  the  British  residency  was  released*  The 
immediate  accomplishment  of  that  object  ensued; 
and  Mr.  Jenkins  was  on  his  march  to  the  British 
territories  before  the  last  letter  of  Lord  Comwallis 
to  Sindia  reached  the  British  camp ;  and  it  was^  in 
4$ons^quence,  not  forwarded. 

Lord  Cornwallis  gave  Lord  Lake  the  fullest 
instructions'*^  with  respect  to  the  treaty  whic^  ha 
wushed  to  be  concluded  with  Dowiut  Row  Sindia* 
He  stated  it  to  be  his  decided  opinion,  that  it  was 
desirable  to  abandon  the  possession  of  Gwafior 
and  Gohud,  independently  of 'any  reference  to  die 
settlement  of  differences  with  Sindia;  and  that 
consequently  he  had  no  hesitation  in  transferring 
these  possessions  to  Sindia,  after  having-  secured  a 

*  See  Lord  Cornwallis's  Letter,  19th  September. 
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suitable  provision  for  the  Ranah  of  Gohud.  The 
Governor-general,  however,  stated,  that  he  did  not 
vnsh  to  make  an  unconditional  surrender  of  these 
countries,  but  was  desirous  that  Sindia  should  be 
induced  by  this  measure  to  relieve  the  Company 
from  the  burden  of  the  Jagheers  and  pensions 
granted  by  the  treaty  of  peace ;  to  bear  the  charge 
of '  a  suitable  establishment  for  the  Ranah  of 
Crohud;  and  to  reimburse  the  public  and  private 
losses  occasioned  by  the  plunder  of  the  British 
residency.  The  Governor-general  observed  in  this 
letter,  that  it  would  be  at  the  option  of  the  British 
government  to  augment  the  cession  to  Sindia  by  a 
portion  of  the  territory  in  our  possession  to  the 
westward  and  southward  of  Delhi.  ^  The  expedi- 
ency of  this  measure  must,  he  thought,  be  deter- 
mined  by  political  considerations ;  and  was  of 
opinion  that,  if  circumstances  would  admit,  the 
dissolution  of  our  alliance  with  the  RajaK  of  Jy- 
pore,  and  the  amount  of  tribute  which  Sindia 
would  then  be  at  liberty  to  demand  of  that  chief, 
might  be  considered  as  an  additional  benefit  which 

* 

he  would  derive  from  the  general  arrangement. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  who  had  appeared  from  the 
first  resolved  upon  making  the  Jumna  the  boun- 
dary *  of  the  Company's  possessions,  stated  in  this 

*  Retaining  Delhi  and  Agra,  and  a  small  district  near  the 
latter  fortress  ;  Lut,  as  his  lordship  was  anxious  to  remove  the 
old  emperor  from  his  capital,  he  probably  contemplated,  at  one 
period,  the  abandonment  of  Delhi.    An  erroneous  idea  had 
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letter  his  opinion,  that  though  it  would  be  advisable 
to  establish  any  other  than  a  Mahratta  power  to 
the  'westward  and  siouthward  of  Delhi ;.  yet  he 
should  consider  even  that  arrangement  more  expe- 
dient  than  our  maintaining  any  further  comiexion 
with  the  territories  in  question  ourselves.  The 
following  is  the  basis  upon -which  Xord  Comwallis 
desired  this  treaty  with  Sindia  to  be  concluded. 
-  ^^  1st.  To  make  over  to  Sindia  the  possessidns 
of  Gwalior  and  Gohud. 

'^  2nd.  To  transfer*  to  him,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  districts  of 
Dhoolpoor,  Baree,  and  Rajah  Kerrah;  and  to 
account  to  .Sindia  for  the  collections  from  .those 
districts  since  the  peace. 

^^  3rd.  The  eventual  restoration  of  the  Jynagiur 

been  entertained,  that  the  Jumna  river  was  in  itself  a  strong 
barrier :  this  Lord  Lake  corrected  in  a  coinmunication  to  Lord 
Comwallis,  in  which  he  transmitted  the  most  particular  infor* 
nuKtioii  upon  this  subject;  the  result  of  which  was^that  the 
Jumna  was  only  useful  as  a  barrier  during  the  rainy  season^ 
when,  from  the  general  state  of  the  country,  military  operations 
were  almost  impracticable.  It  was  fordable  in  several  places 
above  Agra,  even  before  the  Ist October;  and  could  not  be 
looked  upon  as  a  boundary  of  any  strength,  at  any  place  above 
its  jmiction  with  the  Chumbul,  for  more  than  a  few  weeks  (jf 
the  wet  season. 

*  **  I  am  aware,"  Lord.Comwallis  states,  "  that  this  is  not  to 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  concession ;  but  I  am  willing  to 
relinquish  that  stipulation  of  the  treaty,  which  prohibits  Sindia 
from  stationing  a  force  in  those  districts — ^an  object  which  I 
pbould  suppose  to  be  highly  desirable  to  that  chieftain.  * 
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*.,  ambnnting  to  the  annual  sain  of  ^ree 
lacs  of  rupees. 

^^  4th.  To  require  from  Sindia  hifa  consent  to 
the  abrogation  of  the  pensions^  and  to  the  resump* 
tion  of  €he  Jagheers  in  the  Duab^  established  by 
the  treaty  of  peace. 

'^  5th.  To  require  from  Sindia  the  relinquish- 
ment of  his  claim  to  the  arrears  of  the' pensions. 

^  6th.  To  demand  a  compensation  for  the  pub- 
lic and  private  losses  sustained  by  the  plunder  of 
the  residency. 

"  7th.  To  require  Sindia  to  make  a  provision 
fbr  the  Ranah  of  Oohud,  to  the  extent  of  two  and 
a  half^  or  three  laos  of  rupees  per  annum.** 

But  although  Lord  Cornwallis  desired  that  the 
negotiations  should  be  commenced  upon  this  basis^ 
he  declared  his  intention  of  relaxing  in  some 
of  the  demands^  rather  than  delay  the  conclusion 
of  peace;  and^  to  attain  that  object,  he  was  ready, 
he  said,  to  extend  the  cessions  to  Sindia,  should 
such  appear  necessary  fbr  the  Satisfactory  adjust- 
ment of  afiairs  between  the  two  states. 

It  was  not  his  intention,  he  observed  in  this 
communication,  to  renew  our  defensive  engage- 
m^its  with  Sindia,  though  he  was  ready  to  act  ui 
concert  with  that  chief,  as  an  ally,  against  Hoikar, 
tmtil  the  latter  should  be  brought  to  reasonable 
terms.  He  stated  in  these  Instruction^  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  was  disposed  to  make  that  arrange- 
ment, which  annuUed  the  alliance  with  the  Baaafa 
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of  Goh|id«  Tl^eae  were  >-Hthe  utter  ineapaelty  of 
that  chief  to  mle^  and  hii  inability  to  perform  the 
enghg&menU  whioh  he  had  eontraeted  with  the 
Compiuiy)  hut^  at  the  same  time,  he  coneelved  It 
just  to  make  (i  enltable  provieion  for  the  ftiture 
liberal  support  of  thi»  iuefiicient  priuce. 

Lord  Comwallis  also  eommunieated  to  Lord 
I^e,  IB  this  letter^  the  plan  which  he  had  e6n-< 
templated  for  disposing  of  the  conquered  counties 
southward  and  westward  of  Delhi  i  whieh  was  t0 
give  part  of  them  to  the  several  ehi^ftains*  for 
whom  we  were  hound  to  provide^  on  oonditien 
of  their  not  olatming  our  protection ;  and  dividing 
the  remainder  between  the  Rigahft  of  Mchenry 
and  Bhurrqtpore^  on  their  agreeing  to  relinquish  the 
alliances  which  they  had  formed  with  the  British 
government. 

.The  territories  of  these  ohieltains  weuld^  his 
lordship  thcnght^  when  extended^  constitute  the 
desired  barrio  between  the  possessions  of  Sindia 
m  Hindustan,  and  those  of  the  Company  in  the 
Duab }  and^  in  the  reduced  state  of  Sindia^s  power, 
he  deem6d.it  not  improhphle  that  these  Rajahs 
might  be  able  to  oppose  him^  particularly  if  aided 
hy  the  independent  Jagheerdare*  At  ail  ev^nts^ 
his  lordship  declar^^  that  he  was  satisfied  of  the 
<Qq>ediency  of  even  admitting  the  power  of  Elowlut 

*  Commanders  of  corps  of  native  horse,  and  otherst  who 
bad  by  their  defection  from  our  enemies,  or  by  their  services 
goring  the  .war,  entitled  themselves  tP, reward. 
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Row  Sindia  into  the  territories  in  question>  rather 
than  that  we  should  preserve  any  control  over>  ot 
connexion  with  them.  ''  But  Sindia's  endeavonrsr 
his  lordship  adds^  ^^  to  wrest  those  territories  from' 
the  hands  of  the  Rajahs  of  Macherry  and  Bhurret^- 
pore  may  he  expectcfd  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
iiiteiininable  contests^  which  will  afford  ample  and 
permatient  employment  to  Sindia;  and^  under  any 
cirdumstances^  I  cannot,"  he  adds,  '^  admit  the 
apprehension  of  any  hostile  attempts  on  the  part 
of  Sindia  agiainst  the  British  possessions  in  the 
Duab;  still  less  should  I  deem  it  probable,  in  the 
event  of  his  rendering  the  chiefs  of  Macherry 'and 
Bhurretpore  his  perpetual  enemies,  which  must  b^ 
the  consequence  of  his  endeavours  to  deprive  them 
of  a  portion  of  thieir  dominions/* 

Lord  Lake,  in  his  reply  to  these  instructions^ 
referred  to  a  letter  which  he  had  before  written  to 
Lord  Cdrnwallis,  on,  the  subject  of  the  great 
benefits  which  must  result  to  the  Company's  terri- 
tories from  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  Mah^ 
rattas  from  Hindustan;  and  stated  his  perfect 
conviction,  (founded  upon  his  local  experience^) 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  strong  boundary  which 
we  possessed  would  soon  cause  the  Mahrattas  to 
abandon  ev^ry  id^a  of  attacking  our  provinces  m 
that  quarter ;  which  he  was  fiilly  persuaded  they 
would  never  do,  if  permitted  to  possess  territory 
in  Hindustan,  or  to  employ  their  armies  against 
the  petty  states  or  Jagheerdars  immediately  west  of 
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the  Jtttnnk.  Lord  Lake^  in  this  despatch,  'stated 
the  hamerous  reasons  which  convinced  his  jiidg^ 
ment  that,  if  the  British  protection  was  withdrawn 
frdni  thosie  petty  states,  they  wdnld  either  be  sub- 
dued by  Dowliit  Row  Sindia>  or  some  othdr  chiefs 
who  would  found  on  their  ruins  a  power,  formi- 
dable from  its  strength  and  local  situation  to  the 
British  government. 

Lord  Lake  observed  in  this  letter,  that  the 
armies  of  Sindia  and  Holkar  had  comparatively 
few  Mabrattas"*^  in  them,  and  were  mostly  com- 
posed of  Rajpoots  and  Mahomedans,  natives  of 
Hindustan^  inost  of  whom  had  returned  to  their 
homes,  or  entered  into  the  service  of  the  British 
government;  and  he  i^as  satisfied  that,  by  a  liberal 

*  This  extraordinary  composition  of  the  armies  of  the 
different  Mahratta  chiefs,  while  it  led  to  very  false  conclusions 
respectii]^  the  actual  mlHtary'strength  of  that  nation,  was  one, 
among  many  causes,  which  prevented  their  combination.  It 
waS)  indeed,  a  radical  cause  of  their  division  and  ruin :  for  the 
fact  was,  that  the  Mahi-attas,  originally  inhabitants  of  one  of 
the  divisions  of  India,  taking  advantage  of  the  decline  of  the 
Mogul  empire,  had  spread  their  power  over  ^he  greatest  part 
of  that  vast  peninsula ;  but,  like  every  barbiarous  nation/ whicli 
carries  wil^  it  nothing  but  force  to  effect  conquest,  it  was 
weakened  by  ^extension;  and  the  descendants  of  those  chiefs 
wbo  first  led  Mahratta  armies  into  distant  countries  have  of 
late  led, bands  of  foreigners  to  plunder  and  desolate  the 
provinces  of  their  ancestors :  and  all  the  ravages  which  this 
race  formerly  committed  on  other  parts  of  India  have,  within 
these  few  years,  been  amply  revenged  upon  their  own  country 
by  armies  of  Musfcirlmen  and  Rc^poots,  led  by  Mahratta  chiefe^ 
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df  pdlicj,  they  might  be  detached  £rom  their 
hftbits  within  a  very  short  period,  and  rendered 
naefiil  subjaots :  but  that  efrery  plan  of  thia  nature 
would  be  completely  frustrated  if  th?  tarritorieft 
west  of  the  Jnmna  were  permitted  to  become  a 
seene  of  perpetual  warfare  and  contest ;  or  if  they 
£bU  under  the  dominion  of  any  one  native  prince 
whose  views  were  directed  to  plunder  and  conquest. 
In  either  of  those  cases,  the  habits  of  this  laribe  of 
ipen  would  be  perpetuated,  and  hordes  of  plunder^ 
era  would  be  formed,  ready  to  join  the  first  bold 
adventurer  who  should  ofier  to  lead  them  from 
the  countries  which  their  eiu^esses  had  wasted  into 
the  neighbouring  rich  and  fertile  provinces  of  the 
Company* 

These,  Lord  Lake  observed,  were  his  sentiioeuts 
upon  this  sul^ect^  in  a  political  point  of  view* 
He  next  proceeded  to  consider  its  practicability  i 
and  whether  it  could  he  carried  into  execution 
without  a  violation  of  the  ikith,  and  deep  injory  to 
the  honour  and  reputation,  of  the  English  nation. 
After  a  full  explanation  of  th«  groupdja  upon  which 
his  opinions  on  this  head  were  fo^nded^  he  stated 
his  conviction,  that  the  plan  which  Lord  Com*' 
wallis  had  in  conten^lation  was  impracticable  by 
other  means  than  that  of  loading  the  revenues  of 
the  Company's  territories,  to  a  great  amount^  with 
the  compensations  which  must  be  made  to  iJiose 
from  whom  considerations  of  policy  had  induced 
that  government  to  withdraw  its  protection. 
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^  I  am  fiiSy  satisfied^'*  Lard  L|t)ee  rmiarks  in 
this  letter,  ^^  that  no  inducement  wjiatever  wduld 
make  the  lesser  Rajahs  in  this  quarter  renounce  the 
benefit  of  the  protection  of  the  British  govern-^ 
ment:  such  a  proposition,  even^  would  excite  in 
their  minds  the  utmost  alarm ;  they  would,  I  fear, 
consider  it  as  a  prelude  to  their  being  sacrificed  to 
the  object  of  obtaining  a  peace  with  the  Mahrattas : 
nor  would  it,  as  far  as  I  can  Judge,  be  possible,  by 
any  explanation,  to  remove  from  their  minds  an 
impression  so  injurious  to  the  honour  and  reputa- 
tion of  the  British  government. 

^*  Not  one  of  the  chiefs,'*  he  adds,  '*  who  have 
claims  upon  the  British  government,  and  whom  it 
appears  to  be  your  lordship's  intention  to  settle  to 
the  west  of  the  Jumna,  would  ever  consent  to  be 
presided  for  in  the  country  of  any  of  the  Rajahs, 
except  under  a  guarantee,  that  would  prove  a  thou- 
sand times  more  embarrassing  than  their  settlement 
under  the  direct  authority  of  the  British  govern- 
ment :  and,  on  the  other  hand.  1  do  not  believe 
that  any  of  those  chiefs  would  be  able  to  maintain 
themselves,  for  even  a  short  period,  against  the 
more  established  local  authorities,  if  the  protection 
of  the  British  government  was  withdrawn.** 

Lord  Lake,  in  this  letter,  reported  the  progress 
made  in  the  negotiation  with  Sindia;  and  ex* 
pressed  his  regret,  that  the  personal  incapacity  of 
the  Ranah  of  Gohud  >  should  have  defeated  al]  the 
objects  which  were  anticipated  from  the  arrange- 
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ment  made  regarding  him;  and  Ailly  amciuted 
vnih  the  Marquess  Comwallis  in  the  opinion  that^ 
though  just  grounds  existed  for  the  abrogation  of 
that  alliance^  it  was  better  to  obtain  the  consent  of 
that  chief  to  a  change  of  his  condition^  from  a 
power  he  was  unequal  to  exercise  to  one  nucMre 
suited  to  his  weak  and  inefficient  character^ 

As  some  serious  discussions  took  place,  at  this, 
period^  respecting  our  connexion  with  the  Rajah 
of  Jypore,  it  will  be  necessary  to  trace,  in  a  few 
words,  the  rise  and  nature  of  that  alliance. 

The  Rajah  of  Jypore,  one  of  the  principal  Raj- 
poot chiefs  who  possess  a  tract  of  country  which 
divides  Malwa  from  Hindustaii^  entered,  very  early 
in  the  war  with  Sindia,  into  an  alliance  with  the 
English  government,  the  general  conditicms  of 
which  have  been  mentioned.  The  Rajah  had 
certainly  on  -  many  occasions  deviated  hoih  •  from 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  this  engagenjent.  But,  at 
the  moment  when  both  Sindia  and  Holkar  were  on 
the  frontiers  of  Jypore,  and  the  Bombay  army  had 
marched  to  Tonk-Rampoorah,  a  place  in  the  ixti* 
mediate  vicinity  [of  the  capital  of  the  Rajah,  froid 
whose  territories  it  drew  most  of  its  supplies,  Lord 
Lake  conceived  it  consistent  with  good  policy  to 
relieve  the  solicitude  expressed  by  the  ag^tofthe 
Rajah  of  Jypore,  residing  in  his  camp,  as  to  the 
consequences  which  might  attend  the  wavering 
part  his  master  had  pursued ;  and  he  directed  him 
to  inform  the  R^ah^  that  he  had  np^  ^.n  oppor-^ 
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tunity,  which  his  lordship  hoped  he  would  not 
neglect,  of  proving  himself  worthy  of  the  friend- 
ship and  support  of  the  British  government. 

After  Lord  Lake  had  made  this  communication 
to  the  agent  of  the  Rajah  of  Jypore,  he  received  a 
despatch*  from  Lord  Cornwallis,  on  the  subject 
of  this  alhance.  Lord  Comwallis  there  stated  that, 
in  his  opinion,  the  Rajah  of  Jypore,  so'  far  from 
performing  his  _  engagements  with  the  Company, 
had  feiVDured  the  cause  of  the  enemy;  that  he, 
therefore,  considered  the  alliance  to  be  dissolved: 
and  that,  as  he  saw  nothing  but  inconvenience  and 
and  embarmssment  from  the  connexion,  it  had  been 
resolved  by  government  not  to  repel  any  aggression 
which  Sindia  or  Holkar  might  make  on  the  terri-r 
tdries  of  Jypore. 

Lord  Lake  was  instructed  to  transmit  orders  to 
Major-general  Jones,  who  commanded  the  Bombay 
army  (then  cantoned  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Jypore  state),  not  to  give  the  Rajah  any  aid  in  the 
event  of  an  attack  from  the  Mahrattas,  as  the 
Governor-general  in  council  had  resolved  to  aban«r 
don  the  connexion.  But  Lord  ComwalUs  stated 
in  these  instructions,  that  it  was  thought  impolitic 
to  declare  to  the  court  of  Jypore  the  dissolution  of 
the  subsisting  engagements,  as  such  a  declaration,  in 
the  actual  situation  of  affairs,  might  be  productive 
of  great  disadvantage  to  the  interest^  of  the  British 

*  Under  date  the  3d  of  August. 
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gOTehimeiit.  The  resident  at  the  court  of  Jy()ore 
was  therefore  to  be  informed  of  the  resolution 
which  the  Goyemor-general  in  council  had  taken 
respecting  the  alliance,  and  deiired  to  make  no 
communication  whatever  upon  the  subject;  but  lie 
Was  instnicted  not  to  give  the  Rajah  any,  promise 
of  aid  firom  British  troops^  in  the  event  of  his  tea'ri* 
tories  being  invaded  by  Sindia^  Holkar,  or  any 
other  chief. 

Lord  Lakci  after  the  measures  he  had  adopted^ 
fdt  the  greatest  embarrassment  on  receiving  these 
orders;  and  immediately  communicated  to  Lord 
Corn^allis  thbse  assurances  of  continued  support 
and  friendship  which  circumstances  had  induced 
him  to  make  to  the  Rajah  of  Jypore^  on  the  con- 
dition of  that  prince  meriting,  by  his  future  don* 
duct>  the  protection  of  the  Britiish  govemmtot*. 

When  Lord  Lake,  subsequently  to  this  conaum'- 
nication,  received  infonnatidn  *  from  the  resident 
at  Jypore,  that  Holkar  was  advancing  through  the 
territories  of  Jypore  towards  the  Company's  fron« 
tier,  and  that  the  Rajah  did  not  seem  inclined  to 
oppose  him,  but  was  employing  the  principal  part 
of  his  army  towards  effecting  the  subordinate  object 
of  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  Ranah 
of  Odipore;  his  lordship  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Rajah,  recapitulating  the  various  instanced  in  which 
he  had  violated  his  engagements,  and  informing 

*  In  a  letter  dated  the  1st  of  October. 
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hiiOt  that  ht  expected  the  Govemor-getieral  would 
issoe  immediate  orders  for  the  abandonment  of 
such  an  useless  and  bordensome  connexion:  he 
tibea  stiit^^  that  it  was  probable  Genef-al  Jones's 
army  would  soon  move  against  HoUklir ;  in  which 
m^e  the  Rdjah  might  yet  retrieve  his  credit  by  a 
hearty  co«-ope]^tion  with  that  officer,  and  by  adopt*- 
ing  the  most  active  and  efficient  measutres  fojr  ae« 
curing  him  the  supplies  necessary  to  his  army* 

This  measure  Was  not  only  in  consuitency  with 
the  line  Of  proceeding  which  Lord  Lake  had 
ado}ited  towardsf  the  Rajah  of  Jypore^  but^  from  the 
actual  situation  of  the  enemy  and  of  our  forces,  was 
4}uite  essebtild  to  the  success  of  the  opening  cam«^ 
paign^  and  it  was.  attended  with  the  completest 
effiocti  The  resident  at  the  court  of  Jypore  informed 
X«Ord  Lake^  that  the  Rigah,  as  soon  as  he  received 
his  lordship's  letter^  had  relinquished  his  favourite 
project  of  marching  a^  force  towards  Odipore,  and 
prepared  a  detachment  to  join  General  Jones's  army^ 
with  which  he  co-operated  in  the  most  decided  and 
tieidous  manner  during  the  remainder  of  the  war 
with  Holkar. 

Upon  Lord  Lake's  report.  Lord  Cornwallis  had 

jmspeonled  the  execution  of  the  measures  which  he 

had  taken  regarding  the  dissolution  of  this  con* 

^  iiexion.    It  was  concluded,  therefore,  by  Lord  Lake, 

that  the  Rajah  of  Jypore,  by  his  complete  fulfil- 

*  Vide  Capt.  Sturrock's  letter  16th  October,  1805. 
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ment  of  the  conditicms  proposed  to  faim^  had  fiill^f 
re-established  his  claim  to  be  considered  an  intimate 
and  faithful  ally  of  the  British  government. 

Lord  Comwallis,  during  his  last  administraitidn 
of  British  India^  took  no  measures  of  importance 
with  the  courts  of  Hyderabad^  Poonah  and  Berari 
On  his  arrival  at  Fort  William,  he  addressed  lettari 
to  each  of  the  courts,  reminding  their  rulers  of  the 
principles  of  his  former  government ;  professing  the 
greatest  moderation,  and  a  desire  to  remove  from 
their  minds  the  impressions  which  late  events 
might  have  produced.  The  general  tenour  of  these 
letters  was  no  doubt  calculated  to  convey  a  belidv 
that  the  measures  of  Lord  Wellesley  had  been  con^ 
demned,  and  that  another  system  was  to  be  pursued} 
and  in  one  instance,  at  the  court  of  Berar,  this 
proceeding  gave  rise  to  a  long  and  vexatious  dis- 
cussion between  the  Rajah  and  the  British  resident! 
the  former  contending,  that  it  was  evidently  Lord 
Comwallis's  intention,  from  the  expression  of  his 
letter,  to  restore  afiairs  in  India  to  the  posture  in 
which  he  had  left  them  in  1793*,  which  included 

*  The  Rajah  of  Berar,  in  speaking  upon  this  subject,  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  when  Lord  Cornwallis,  of  his  own  free  will, 
had  written  to  him,  expressing  great  grief  at  his  reduced  jcon^ 
dition,  and  a  desire  to  renew  the  ties  of  friendship  with  him  on 
the  ancient  footing,  and  a  determination  to  make  restitution  to 
the  utmost  extent  which  good  faith  would  permit,  he  ex* 
pected  the  restoration  of  all  his  lost  territories  on  the  strength 
of  this  declaration ! 
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the  restoration  of  Berar,  Cuttack,  and  all  the  pos- 
sessions which  this  chief  had  lost  since  that  period. 

Lord  Lake  received  instructions  for  bringing 
about  a  settlement  with  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar^  upon 
the  general  basis  of  leaving  him  in  possession  of  the 
territories  of  the  Holkar  family^  on  affording  the 
British  government  reasonable  security  for  his 
future  conduct :  but  no  such  negotiation  was  opened 
while  Lord  Comwallis  lived,  as  no  opportunity 
occurred  of  making  any  proposition  to  that  chief; 
who,  accompanied  by  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  distressed  and  disheartened  adherents,  advanced 
through  the  barren  provinces  to  the  north  west  of 
Ddlhi,  into  the  provinces  of  the  Punjab  *,  about 
the  period  of  that  nobleman's  death. 

From  his  first  despatches  to  the  court  of  di- 
rectors, his  lordship  appears  to  have  been  very 
apxious  to  adopt  measures  for  relieving  the  finances 
of  the  Company  from  embarrassment,  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  wars  in  which  we  had  been 
and  were  still  engaged ;  but  it  was  of  course  im- 
possible to  make  any  reductions  of  consequence  in 
our  military  establishments  "jf  before  war  was  com- 

*  This  extensive  and  fertile  country  is  inhabited  by  Seikbs, 
an  extraordinary  race ;  of  whom  a  very  fall  account  is  given 
in  th£  eleventh  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches* 

t  Much  has  been  said  respecting  the  enormous  expense  of 
the  irregular  horse  with  Lord  Lake's  army;  and  this,  large 
item  in  the  military  disbursements  attracted  the  early  attention 
of  Lord  Comwallis ;  but  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  it  only 
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pletely  at  an  end,  as  its  successful  termination  de« 
pended  upon  the  efficiency  and  equipments  of  the 

army. 

The  hiealth  of  Lord  C6rhwallis>  which  was  de* 
dining  when  be  left  England^  became  worse  frofn 
the  period  he  loft  Fort  William  to  join  the  army  in 
the  upper  provinces  *,  and  his  existence  temiiiiat^ 
bt  Gaaeepore>  tiekv  Benal'esi  on  the  ^th  of  Octoberi 
1805. 

Thus  closed  the  life  of  this  distinguished  noble- 
man i  whose  memory  will  be  revered  as  long  as 

beg&ti  to  be  heavy  when  the  retreat  of  Holkar  from  Hindustan 
^caBioned  the  defecti<Hi  of  almoBt  all  the  ohiefii  beloi^pug  to 
Ihat  country;  who,  with  their  numerous  foUowerti  joined  the 
British  army.  The  heaviest  amount  of  this  temporary  disburse- 
ment was  five  lacs  and  eighty-three  thousand  six  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  rupees,  four  anas,  and  three  pice  per  month,  which 
4id  hot  continue  for  mote  than  three  tnonths.  Its  reduction  was 
in  t)rogi%s6  before  Lord  Cornwalln's  atrival ;  and  tbte  o^argfe 
ihiJA^  in  September,  I80$i  reduced  tp  three  lacs  and  ninety  t(ou« 
fiaad  four  hundred  a^d  fifty-fiv^e  rupees,  nine  anas ;  in  December, 
to  two  lacs,  nineteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty- seven 
rupees,  and  ten  anas ;  and  in  f^ebruary,  1907,  to  a  sum  under 
one  lac  of  rupees. 

^  tn  the  condition  of  his  health,  during  the  last  month  of  his 
existence,  it  is  hsirdly  possible  to  conceive  how  he  was  able  to 
^^nsact  any  business  of  importatiee.  He  ccmtinaed  tke  great- 
test  part  of  the  mK>ming  in  a  state  of  w«&kness  approaching  to 
insensibility:  towards  evening  he  revived  so  much  as  to  be 
dremed,  to  hear  the  despatches  which  had  been  received, 
to  give  instructions  respecting  such  as  were  to  be  written  \  and 
It  is  stated  by  those  who  attended  him,  that,  >even  in  this  atate, 
his  mind  retained  much  of  its  wonted  vigour. 
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the  seicred  attributes  of  virtue  ^^cl  patriotisw  aljall 
command  the  approbation  of  manl^ind.  T^  ^ 
dignified  simplicity  of  charactei?  he.  added  a  ^q^n^-r 
ness  of  understanding  and  a  strength  of  judgipent^^ 
which  admirably  fitted  hitft  |br  the  B3^ei;cise  of  both 
tivil  aftd  military  power ;  afld  hi»  first  adminjsti'a* 
tion  of  the  British  empire  ift  Indi^  must;  ^ver  be  s^ 
theme  of  jugt  pnd  unqualified  applause.  IJis 
second  administration^  in  which  he  sf  eiued  tQ  ^^% 
upon  a  different  system^  w^s  of  sip  short  a  duration 
as  to  make  it  diflSeult  to  pifonouncq  what  WPnld 
hare  been  the  results,  hfujl  hU  Ufe  been  prplongedf 
Thus  far  is  certain,  that  the  evil  effectsf  qf  thosQ 
concessions  which  he  iseemed  dispoi^ed  to  m^^ 
would  have  been  corrected  by  his  great  persona} 
reputation;  as  eyery  state  in  Indi^^  W^  awarP  pf 
his  character,  and  of  the  9pirit  and  promptnesil 
with  which  he  had  formerly  asserted  the  honour 
and  interests  of  the  British  government,  But  how« 
iever  questionable  the  policy  of  some  of  the  last 
acts  of  this  nobleman  may  be  to  many,  or  whatever 
may  be  their  speculations  upon  the  causes  which 
produced  such  an  apparent  deviation  from  the 
bigh  and  unyielding  spirit  of  his  former  admi- 
nistration, no  man  can  doubt  the  exalted  purity  of 
the  motive  which  led  him  to  revisit  that  country, 
Loaded  with  years,  as  he  was  with  honour,  he 
desired  that  his  life  should  terminate  as  it  had 
commenced ;  and  he  died,  as  he  had  lived,  in  the 

active  service  of  his  country. 

2  A  8 
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Upon  the  death  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  Sir  Georgcf^ 
Bairlow*  succeeded,  by  a  provisional  appdifitment^ 
td  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  firitisk 
India. 

The  instructions  which  he  gave  to  Loi'd  Lake 
for  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  Sindia  differed 
nowise  in  principle  from  those  given  upon  the 
ibame  subject  by  his  predecessor ^  He  expi'essed^ 
indeed,  in  his  first  communication  to  the  com-* 
niander-in*-chief,  his  resolution  to  follow  the  stepis 
of  that  nobleman }  and  his  conviction,  that  the 
public  interests  would  be  heist  promoted  by  oar 
throwing  off,  at  the  earliest  practicable  period,  all 
connexion  with  the  petty  states  west  of  the  Jumna^ 
limiting  our  boundary  to  that  river,  and  a  lide  of 
territory  hot  exceeding  eight  or  ten  miles  in 
breadth  on  its  right  bank ;  and  trusting,  itk  a  great 
degree^  for  our  futtiye  security,  to  the  contests 
of  our  neighbours.  Upon  this  principle,  while  he 
desired  to  be  free  of   all  defensive  engagements 

*  Sir  Geoi^e  Barlow  was  a  civil  servant  of  the  Honourable 
Company.  He  recommended  himself  to  the  notice  of  his 
superiors  by  an  able  and  honourable  discharge  of  the  various 
subordinate  offices  which  he  filled  before  he  reached  the  high 
station  of  Governor-general.  He  was  actively  employed, under 
Lord  Cornwallis,  in  introducing  the  code  of  regulations  for  the 
civil  administration  of  the  territories  of  Bengal ;  and  filled 
the  office  of  chief  secretary  to  government  under  Lord  Teign- 
mouth  and  Lord  Wellesley,  before  he  was  raised  to  the  supreme 
council,  of  which  he  was  a  member  during  the  four  last  years 
of  the  administration  of  the  latter. 
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with  Siadia,  he  expressed  himiself  more  desirous 
of  a  peace  with  Holkar  than  of  the  complete 
Tedadion  of  that  chief. 

On  the  23rd  of  November,  a  treaty  was  conr 
claded  by.  the  political  agent*  of  tlie  Governor- 
^neral  (acting  under  the  authority  of  Lord  Lake), 
and  Moonshee  Kavel  Nyne,  whom>  Dowlut  Row 
Sindia  had  appointed  his  agent,  and  vested  with 
full  power^^ij  i  The  following  are  the  heads : — 

JEvery  part  of  the  treaty  of  Surjee  Azjengaum, 
except  what  might  be  altered  by  this  treaty,  was  to 
^remain  in  force. 

.  Although  the  Honourable  Company  did  not 
jacknowledge  that  Sindia  possessed  any  claim:  to 
Gohud  and  Gw^Iior,  under  the  above-^mentione^ 
treaty,  yet,  from  considerations  of  friendship,  they 
•agreed  to  cede  to  him  Gwalior,  and  such  parts  of 
the  territories  of  Gohud  as  were  described  in  an 
accompanying  schedule. 

Sindia  relinquished  all  claim  to  the  pensions 
granted  to  different  officers  of  his  court  by  the 
original  treaty  of  peace,  to  the  amount  of  fifteen 
lacs  annually. 

The  Company  agreed  to  pay  the  arrears  of  those 

pensions  up  to  the  31st  of  December,  1805;  and 

the  balance  due  upon  the  revenues  of  Dholpoor, 

'  Barree,  and  Rajah  Kerrah,  xp  to  the  same  date ; 

faking  deductions  on  the  following  heads :— 

■ 

*  Lieutenant-colonel  Malcolm. 
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lirt.  Pgnsions  forfeited  by  Bappoo  Siadia^  and 
Sudiasheo  Row^  by  adts  of  hostility  towards  the 
British  government^  to  be  stopped  from  the  cbite 
trf  their  hostility. 

^d^  Plunder  of  the  British  residency. 
^rd%  Cash  advanced  by  Mr.  Jenkins  to  pacties 
t>f  the  Maharajah^s  horse. 

4%h.  Charges  of  coUoctioh,  &c.,  for  the  provinces 
of  Dholpoor^  Barree^  and  Riyah  Kerrah. 

The  tivtr  Chumbul*  was  to  form  the  boundary 
between  the  two  i&tates^  from  the  city  of  Kottpli  to 
the  west,  to  the  limits  of  the  territories  of  Gohad 
tK>  the  east ;  Dowlut  Row  Sindia  was  to  have  no 
^elaims  whatever  to  the  northward  of  that  river; 
^iid  the  Honoui^aMe  Company/  in  like  manner^  to 
h^Ve  no  ckifns  to  the  southward  of  that  extent  of 
its  course.  The  Tato^  of  Bhadekf*  and  Soosepe- 
'     *■  •  .        ' 

*  The  Chumbul  was  not  taken  as  It  boundary  from  its  bemg^jf 
«9gr  use  as  a  barrier,  but  as  a  distinct  liaie  of  demarcation ;  an 
ol^ct  of  the  greatest  oonsequenee,  to  prevent  future  discussions 
with  a  power  of  the  nature  of  that  of  a  Mahratta  chief.  Thil^ 
article  was  considered  by  Lord  Lake  ko  be  more  essential,  at 
the  time  when  this  treaty  was  concluded,  from  his  conceiving; 
thm  die  tnatiitenatice  df  miT  jJlistAoe  with  tiie  s<ate  of  Jypore 
WMI9  Hi^^  the  colMitiet  il^ich .  the  .Rajah  had  lately  puniued, « 
matter  of  course. 

t  The  small  and  unproductive  ^istricta  of  Bhadek  aod 
Sooseperarah,  though  to  tne  northward  of  the  Chumbul,  were 
granted  tb  the  Company,  as  bei&g  on  the  banks  of  the  Jamna, 
and  preserving  unbroken  the"  communication  from  the  province 
of  Agra  to  Bundehnind« 
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rarah^  which  are  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna^  to 
remain^  notwithstanding,  in  the  possession  of  the 
Honourable  Company. 

By  the  preceding  articles,  jSindia  resigned  all 
claims  and  pretensions  on  the  countries  of  Boondee^ 
Snmedee,  Dholpoor,  Barree,  and  Rajah  Kerrah. 

The  Company  granted  to  the  Maharajah,  per- 
sonally and  exclusively,  the  sum  of  four  lacs  of 
rupees  annually ;  and  assigned,  within  their  territo- 
ries in  Hindui^tan,  a  jagheer,  to  the  amount  of  tw5 
lacs  of  rupefes  per  annum,  to  Baezah  Bhye,  wife  to 
Dowiut  Row  Sindia;  and  another,  of  one  lac 
per  annum,  to  Chumnah  Bhye,  daughter  of  that 
chief. 

The  Company  also  engaged  to  enter  into  no 
treaties  with  the  Rajahs  of  Odipore  and  Joud- 
pore,  and  Kottah,  or  other  chiefs,  tributaries  to 
Dowiut  Row  Sindia  in  Malwa,  Mewar,  or  Marwar; 
and  in  no  shape  to  interfere  with  the  settlement 
which  Sindia  might  make  with  those  chiefs. 

In  the  event  of  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  with 
Jeswunt  Row  Holkar^  the  Company  ^engaged  ao£ 
to  refttore  to  him^  or  desire  to  be  restored  to  him, 
tjLfkj  4rf  the  possessions  of  the  Holkar  family  in  the 
province  of  Malwa,  lying  between  the  rivers 
Taptee  and  Chumbul^  taken  by  Dowiut  Row  Sindia ; 
nor  to  interfere  in  the  disposal  of  those  provinces  i 
but  to  conwder  Sindia  at  liberty  to  make  what 
arrangement  he  pleased  with  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar^ 
or  any  branch  of  the  feimily,  respecting  its  claims  to 
any  tribute  or  territorial  possessions  north  of  the 
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river  Taptee,  and  south  of  the  river  Chiimbul :  with 
a  clear  understanding  that  the  British  government 
would  not  take  part  in  any  dispute  or  war  whidi 
might  be  the  consequence  o£  such  arrangement. 

A  stipulation  was  made  in  this  treaty,  by 
which  Sindia  agreed  never  to  admit  Surjee  Row 
Gautka  *  to  share  in  his  councils^  or  to  hold  any 
pubUc  employment  under  his  government.  | 

In  addition  to  the  jagheers  given  to  Sindia  and 
his  family  by  this  treaty,  estates  to  an  amount  of 
upwards  of  three  lacs  of  rupees  were  given  to  the 
chief  officers  of  his  court ;  but,  calculating  the  ces- 
sions to  ,the  northward  of  the  Chumbul,  -whkh  J 
Sindia  had  made  by  it,  at  seven  lacs  of  rupees,  and  ' 
the  jagheer  or  pension  which  was  to  beassigried 
to  the  Ranah  of  Gohud,  at  three  lacs,  the  CcHnpany 

*  This  atrocious  character  had  been  declared  a  public  enemf 
by  the  British  government ;  and  this  krticle,  which  was  a  com* 
plete  vindication  of  our  insulted  honour,  was  confirmed,  and 
one  of  a   similar  nature  inserted  in  the  treaty  concluded 
with  Holkar :  but  a  few  months  afterwards,  on  a  report  that 
Surjee  Row  Gautka  was  about  to  join  Holkar,  the  abrogation 
of  these  articles  was  directed,  as  it  was  feared  they  might  lead 
to  an  embarrassment,  which,  isgreeably  to  the  policy  of  the  day, 
it  was  deemed  prudent  to  avoid.     The  necessity  of  this  article, 
and  the  impolicy  of  its  abrogation,  can  be  judged  only  by  those 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  construction  of  governments 
such  as  Sindia's.     Where  power,  like  revenue,  is  often  divided 
into  shares,  and  servants  are  frequently  independent  of  their 
master,  the  former  must  become  personally  responsible  for 
acts  in  a  degree  that  those  ignorant  of  the  interior  frame  of 
such  a  state  cannot  understand. 
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gained  by  the  treiaty,  in  lieu  of  the  cession  of 
Gwalior  and  Gohud^  a  revenue  of  upwards  of  eight 
lacs  of  rupees  per  annum,  which  was  nearly  the 
amount  of  the  subsidy  settled  in  the  treaty  witll 
the  Ranah  of  Gohud. 

Sir  George  Barlow  did  not  altogether  approve 
this  treaty ;  and  though  he  expressed  his  high 
satisfiiction  at  the  readiness  with  which  Dowlut 
Row  Sindia  had  consented  to  withdraw  from  any 
concern  in  the  affairs  of  Hindustan  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  Chumbul,  he  stated  his  most  decided 
conviction,  that  the  actual  condition  of  our  affairs 
confirmed  the  policy  and  expediency  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  he  had  it  in  contemplation  to 
e£kct  a  final  arrangement  with  respect  to  the 
chieftains  and  territories  west  of  the  Jiunna.  He 
was  fuUy  satisfied,  he  informed  Lord  Lake^  that, 
when  these  arrangements  should  be  carried  into 
execution^  they  would  constitute  *  a  dejgree  of  se- 
curity against  all  hostile  attempts  which  could 
not  be  augmented,  though  it  might  be  impaired,  by 
the  preservation  of  our  alliances  'with  the  petty 
states  west  of  the  Jumna. 

Sir  George  Barlow  thought  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  defensive  alliances  subsisting  between 
the  British  government  and  the  great  powers  of 
India,  it  was  for  •  the  interest  and  security  of  the 
Company  to  limit  all  relations  with  the  surround* 
ing  states  to  those  of  general  amity ;  and  to  trust 
the  safety  of  its  territorial  possessions  to  the  supr^ 
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macy  of  our  power,  a  well-regulated  system  of  dc-* 
feuce^  and  a  revival  of  those  contests  and  comnu)^ 
tions  whtcfa  fonneriy  prevailed  among  the  states  of 
Hindustan^ 

Under  such  impressions,  the  GoVemor<-general 
conceived  that  the  fifth  and  sixth  articles  of  the 
treaty  might  preclude  the,  accomplishment  of  thli 
general  system,  as  they  imposed  upon  us  ah  obliga^ 
tion  to  protect  from  Sindia's  encroadmients  all  the 
states  and  chieftains  to  the  north  of  the  Chumbul^ 
from  Rottah  to  the  Juinna* 

In  order  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  which  the 
Governor-general  apprehended  ft'om  this  arrange* 
ment,  he  transmitted  declaratory  articles,  to  the 
following  purport,  to  be  annexed  to  the  treaty  :~- 

1st.  That  Sindia  ceded  to  the  Honourable  Gom* 
pany  all  the  territory  aordi  of  the  river  Chumbul, 
whkh  was  ceded  faim  by  the  7th  artide  of  the 
treaty  of  Serjee  Azjengaum^  that  is  to  say,  the 
whole  of  the  districts  of  Dholpoor,  Barree,  and 
Rajah  Kerrah ;  aii4  the  Company  gave  up  all  claim 
to  any  rule,  tribute,  •or  possessions,  on  the  south 
bank  of  that  river.  Tbe  Talooks,  however,  of 
Bbadek  and  Soosepec^irah,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Junma,  remained  in  pcnsesaion  of  the  Cdaipmj. 

2d.  Haat  the  Company,  from  friendship  to  Sin**- 
dm,  a^eed  to  pay  him  the  annual  isum  of  £our  lacs 
of  rupees*  Also,  tfast  they  assigzied,  within  their 
territodes  in  Hindustan,  a  jagheer,  amounting  to  a 
rev^ue  of  two  lacs  of  rupees  per  $tnntun,  to  Baezah 
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Bhye,  the  wife  of  Sindia ;  and  a  jagheer5  amounts 
ing  to  one  lac  of  rupees  per  annunii,  to  Chumnah 
Bhye^  the  daughter  of  that  chief. 

The  intention  of  these  articles  was^  as  has  be^i 
stated^  to  supersede  the  operation  of  the  fifUi>  sixths 
and  seventh  articles  of  the  treaty;  and  they  wereta 
be  delivered  to  Moonshee  Kavel  Nyne  with  the 
ratified  treaty  of  p^ce. 

The  Governor-general  was  also  diesirous  of  ced^ 
ing  the  districts  of  Tohk-Rampoocah  to  Sindia,  in 
lieu  of  the  four  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum  to  which 
that  chief  became  personally  entitled  by  the  treaty; 
and  he  (x>nceived  this  cession  more  desirable^  as  the 
territory  in  question  was  formerly  possessed  by 
Holkar,  aiid  its  cession  to  Sindia  would  tend  to 
confirm  and  perpetuate  an  opposition  of  interests 
between  those  chieftains* 

The  remaining  parts  of  the  treaty  were  entirely 
approved  by  llie  Governor-general ;  who  stated  ia 
his  despatd),  that,  after  the  ma^unost  delibcmtion^ 
he  was  satisfied  of  the  pdiicy  and  expedi^icy  of  dis^ 
solving  the  alliance  with  the  state  of  Jypore;  hat 
would  defer  to  a  subsequent  despatch  the  <xxa^ 
mmiication  of  the  mode  in  whioh  this  aarrMJo^emumA 
ought  to  be  carried  into  execution. 

Lord  Lake  immediately  oommunicated  the  de^ 
daratory  artides  to  Moonshee  Kavel  Nyne ;  and 
piH^osed  the  exchange  <df  Toink-Jlampoiorah  for  (dbe 
annual  pecuniary  stipend.  To  this  proposidon^ 
how^ver^  Sindia  would  not  a^ree^  Kavel  Nyne  saidj 
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and  added  his  own  conviction^  that  his  master 
would  not  accept  the  districts  of  Tonk-^Ram-* 
poorah  if  given  gratis^  as  such  an  act  would  form 
an  insitrmountahle  bar  to  any  reconciliation  between 
him  and  Holkar.  Kavel  Nyne  earnestly  recom^ 
mended^  that  the  declaratory  articles  should  not  be 
sent  to  Dowlut  Row  Sindia^  till  a  British  resident 
had  reached  the  court  of  that  chiefs  who  could  fur* 
nish  the  requisite  explanations,  and  satisfy  Sindia's 
mind  with  regard  to  the  policy  which  had  dictated 
them.  As  there  appeared  much  good  sense  in  this 
opinion.  Lord  Lake  informed  the  Governor-general 
that  he  had  delayed  their  transmission ;  and  took 
this  opportunity  of  again  urging  to  Sir  George 
Barlow  the  necessity  of  some  modification  of  the 
general  principles  laid  dovm  for  his  guidance.  Lord 
Lake,  in  this  letter,  dwelt  upon  the  grounds  which 
had  led  him  to  insist  upon  the  Chumbul  being  the 
Mne  of  demarcation  between  the  two  states;  and 
observed,  that  the  territories  of  the  Boondee  Rajah, 
which  were  immediately  to  the  northward  of  the 
Chumbul  (opposite  to  Kottah),  though  small  both 
in  revenue  and  extent,  were  very  important,  as  thi^ 
commanded  a  principal  pass  into  Hindustan ;  and 
that  the  Company  was,  in  his  opinion,  boifndtO 
ddfend  and  protect  that  Rajah  for  his  uniform 
friendly  conduct,  and  particularly  for  the  great  aid 
which  he  had  the  courage  to  give  Colonel  Monson 
during  his  retreat;  by  which  conduct  he  had  ex?- 
posed  himself  to  the  vengealnce  of  Jcswunt  Row 
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Holkar/who  was  known  to  cherish  the  most  inye^ 
tcrate  hostility  against  this  petty  chief.  From  this 
&ct,  Lord  Lake  observed  that  he  had  always  ima-^ 
gined,  that  under  any  arrangement  which  might 
eventually  be  made  with  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar^  it 
'  would  be  difficulty  consistently  with  a  due  regard  for 
the  honour  and  reputation  of  the  British  govern-* 
ment^  to  give  the  Boondee  Rajah  over  to  the  resent- 
ment of  that  chief;  and  he  had  therefore  thought  it 
would  be  desirable  to  release  him  altogether  from 
Mahratta  power  and  influence. 

Lord  Lake  stated  in  this  despatch,  that  he  had 
viewed  the  assent  given  by  Siiidia^  to  retire  altogcr 
ther  from  Hindustan  northward  of  the  Chumbul,  as 
an  unequivocal  and  complete  acknowledgment  of 
our  established  power  and  superiority ;  and  gave  it 
as  his  opinion^  that  no  secure  or  honourable  peace 
could  be  concluded  with  Holkar^  without  a  similar 
concession ;  for  though  it  was  possible  that  the 
British  territories  might  experience  an  increased 
secmity  from  the  remote  contests  of  the  principal 
Mahratta  chiefs^  he  was  satisfied,  that  if  Sindia  and 
Holkar  were  allowed  to  renew  their  claims  upon 
any  of  the  states  immediately  west  of  the  Jumna^ 
and  to  mix  in  their  disputes,  there  ^would  be  serious 
danger  of  reviving  ambitious  hopes  which  were  now 
completely  extinguished,  and  of  causing  another 
contest  for  that  supremacy  which  was  now  so  fully 
acknowledged. 

These  opinions  had  no  effect  whatever  in  change 
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ing^  or  even  inodifying^  the  resolutions  of  the  Go* 
vemor-general ;  who,  thotigh  he  admitted  the  great 
atteMion  which  was  due  to  the  local  e:speriejlce  of 
l^rd  Lake,  deemed  it  his  duty  to  adhere  to  the 
general  principles  by  which  h^  had  determined  to 
regulate  his  conduct  in  this  proceeding ;  and  the 
declaratory  articles  were  forwarded  from  Sir  George 
Barlow  to  Dowlut  Row  Sindia,  with  a  letter  expla^ 
natory  of  their  nature  and  object. 

During  the  period  of  these  discussions.  Lord 
Lake  was  in  pursuit  of  Jeswunt  Row  Hblkar,  whos6 
last  campiiign  was  only  a  flight  before  the  British 
army;  which,  leaving  our  own  provinces,  pursued 
him  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Beeah  ^,  where  Hol-> 
kar,  reduced  to  the  extreme  of  distress,  sent  agents 
to  Lord  Lake,  to  solicit  peace.  The  following  is 
an  abstract  of  the  conditions  which  were  offered  for 
his  acceptwce : — ^ 

That  he  should  renounce  all  right  to  the  districts 
0f  Tonk-Rampoorah,  Boondee,  &c.,  and  places 
horth  of  the  Chumbul. 

The  Company  would  agree  not  to  interfere  with 
any  Rajahs,  or  other  dependants  of  the  Holkar 
family,  south  of  the  Chumbul;  and  to  restore, 
eighteen  months  after  the  conclusion  pf  the  treaty, 
Chandire,  Gaulnah,  and  other  forts  and  districts 
south  of  the  Taptee  and  Goudavery,  belonging  to 

*  The  Beeah,  one  of  the  five  rivers  which  run  through  the 
country  of  the  Punjab,  is  the  Hy|>ha8es  of  the  Greeks. 


the  Holkar  family^  which  we  had  conquered  and 
occupied^  provided  the  conduct  of  Jeswunt  Row 
Holkar  wdB  auch  as  to  satisiy  the  Englidh  gdvem-> 
ment  of  his  amicable  intentions  towards  us  and  our 
allies. 

Holkar  was  to  renounce  all  claims  upon  Kooeh 
and  Bnndelcund ;  and  all  claims  whatever  upon  the 
British  government  and  its  allies* 

.  He  also  engaged  to  entertain  no  Europeans  in 
his  service^  without  the  consent  of  the  British 
government- 

Surj.ee  Row  Gautka  was  never  to  be  admitted 
Into  bis  councils  or  service^ 

Jeswunt  Row  Holkar  waS|  on.  these  conditions^ 
to  be  allowed  to  return  to  Hindustan  i  but  a  route 
was  prescribed,  by  which  he  was  to  avoid  injuring 
the  territory  of  the  British  government,  and  its  allies. 

After  a  short  negotiation  between  the  agent  *  of 
the  Govemor-^general  and  the  vakeels  of  Holkar^ 
these  articles,  with  a  very  few  and  unessential  mo« 
difications,  were  reduced  into  a  ttreaty,  which  was 
confirmed  by  the  better  on  the  7th  of  January.  The 
terms  of  the  peace  being,  in  fact,  dictated  by  the 
Commander-in-chief,  the  treaty  was  of  course 
formed  agreeably  to  the  g^ieral  tenour  of  the  in- 
structions of  the  Govemor-generaL 

Sir  George  Baxlow  considered  this  treaty  as 

*  Lieutenant-colonel  Malcolm. 
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highly  honourable  and  advantageous  to  the  Britisli 
government.     He  had  instructed  the  Commander^ 
in-chief  to  insist  upon  the  cession  of  Tonk-Ram* 
poorah^  with  a  view  to  an  arrangement  with  Sindi^ 
respecting  these  provinces ;  but^  as  he  found  that 
impossible^  and  that  no  state  or  chief  would  ven- 
ture tq  take  them  without  a  guarantee^  we  were> 
he  conceived,  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  either 
consenting  to  such  guarantee,  or  of  keeping  them 
ourselves;  and;  as  neither  of  these  measures  were 
consistent  with  those  general  principles  of  polic]; 
which  he  had  resolved  to  pursue,  he  determined 
to  annul  the  provisions  of  the  second  article  of 
the  treaty,  and.  restore  them  to  Holkar;  and  for 
that  purpose  he  returned  the  treaty,  with  a  de-f* 
claratpry  article  annexed,  by  which  a  re-cession  of 
these  valuable  provinces  was  made  to  him;  and  the 
Boondee  Rajah  was  also  abandoned.     Lord  Lake 
endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  alter  the  sentiments  of 
the  Governor-general  relative  to  this  principle  of 
concession  to  Sindia  and  Holkar;  and  to  prevail 
upon  him  not  to  withdraw  xiur  protection  from 
those  petty  chiefs,  whom  he  thought  entitled  to  it 
by  their  conduct  and  attachment.     He  was  parti- 
cularly desirous,  for  reasons  before  stated,  to  obtain 
protection   for  the   Rajah   of  Boondee;  but   Sir 
George  Barlow  was  inflexible,,  and  considered  that 
any  deviation   from   the   course   he   had  adopted 
would  be  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  system  of 
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policy  which  he  judged  it  his  duty  to  pursue,  but 
could  not  fail  of  producing  at  an  early  period  the 
most  serious  political  embarrassment. 
*  The  moment  Lord  Lake  received  intimation  that 
the  new  Governor-general  intended  to  dissolve  the 
alliance  with  the  Rajah  of  Jypore,  his  lordship  re- 
presented that,  though  the  Rajah's  former  conduct 
had  been  directly  contrary  to  good  faith,  especially 
upon  Holkar's  advance  into  Hindustan,  yet  his  co- 
operation in  the  approaching  campaign  had  appeared 
of  such  great  importance  as  had  induced  his  lord- 
ship to  endeavour,  by  promises  of  entirely  over- 
looking the  past,  and  by  assurances  of  continued 
friendship  and  protection,  to  excite  him  to  a  zealous 
fulfilment  of  his  engagements;  that  this  object  had 
been  fiilly  accomplished,  and  a  British  army,  under 
Major-general  Jones,  enabled,  by  the  Rajah's  aid> 
and  the  ample  supplies  which  his  country  furnished, 
to  maintain  a  position  of  the  greatest  consequence  to 
the  success  of  the  war;  that,  from  the  communica- 
tions which  he  had  received  from  General  Jones,  he 
did  not  doubt  that  if  Holkar  had  attempted  to  re- 
treat, as  was  expected,  in  the  direction  of  that 
general's  position,  the  Rajah's  troops,  who  had 
joined  his  camp,  would  have  co-opei-ated  efficiently; 
and  that  the  sincerity  and  good  faith  with  which  the 
stJtte  of  Jypore  had  acted  at  this  crisis  was  most 
strongly  corroborated  by  General  Jones,  which  had 
led  his  lordship  to  address  the  Rajah  in  a  style  he 
never  would  have  used  had  he  not  conceived  that 

Vol.  I.  2  B 
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the  eircumstimces  now  set  forth  'would,  chahgt 
the  injteiitions  which  government  previouslj  entert 
tained  of  dissolving  the  alliance. 

Lord  Lake  stated  his  <^»nion,  that  afahough  tklsre 
might  be  sufficient  grounds  for  opening  a  negoti^ 
^tion  to  new-model  the  aOtance  with  the  Jjpote 
ttste^  or  even  to  effect  a  dissola£bn  of  all  engage^ 
meats  between  the  two  stat^  he  doubted  how  &t 
we  had  a  rights  after  what  had. passed^  to  dissolve  it 
in  a  peremptory  manner ;  beoause>  as  aueh  a  pror 
<iMding  would  eiq)6se  the  Bajah  of  Jypore  ta  an 
instant  attack  from  both  Sindia  and  Holkar,  it 
would^  unless  it  rested  upon  dear  and  tmdiaj^ilted 
grounds,  make  an  impresaidn  among  the  states '<^ 
India  highly  mifavourable  to  the-  reputation  of 
the  British  government  Lord^  Lake^  in  thii 
communication,  referried  the  Governor-general  to 
the  conferences  *  between  his  agent  -f*  and  th« 
vakeels  of  Holkar,  regarding  the  tribute  which 

*  Holkar's  vakeels  demanded,  with  no  slight  degree  of  per- 
tinacity ^  the  cession  of  the  Jypore  and  Boondee  tributes ;  arid 
one  of  them,  speaking  of  the  former,  stated,  that  he  no  doaht 
tronld  continue  to  enjoy  the  friendship  of  tha  Etif^shi  as  he  had 
diigraetd  himself,  to  please  that  nialionj  by  givii^  up  to  their 
vengeance  the  unfortunate  Vizier  Ali,  who  had  sought  his 
protectipn.  The  vakeel  was  very  severely  rebuked  by  the 
agent  of  the  Governor-general  for  this  insolent  reflection  on 
the  conduct  of  an  ally  of  the  British  government,  who,  upon 
the  occasion  alluded  to,  had  delivered  up  i^  murderer^  whom  it 
would  have  baen  infamy  to  shelter. 

t  lieutenant-colonel  Malcolm. 
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their  mafiter  claimed  from  the  Rajahs  oJF  Boondee 
and  Jyporci  and  stated  his  expectation,  that  Sir 
George  Barlow  would  agree  with  hinij  (after  he  had 
seen  the  report  of  these  conference's,)  that  aeither 
of  theae  points  could  have  been  conceded  to  that 
chief  in.  the  negotiation  without  injury  to  the  cha-? 
racter  of  the  British  government.  His  lordship 
eonclnded  by  expressing  his  earnest  hope  that, 
if  the  Governor-general  should  ultims^tely  resglv^ 
upon  the  dissolution  of  the  alliance  with  the  Jj^ore 
state,  he  would  defer  the  execution  of  the  measm^ 
till  Holkar  had  passed  the  territories  of  the  R^h^ 
and  reached  his  own  dominions  in  Malwa^  tq 
which,  by  the  treaty,  he  was  pledged  to  returu 
instantly. 

Lord  Lake  had  before  communicated  his  senjti* 
jnents  respecting  the  policy  of  thi^  measure ;  but, 
as  his  opinions  differed  from  those  of  Sir  George 
Barlow,  he  confined  himself,  mpon  this  occasion^  to 
the  question  of  faith.  His  arguments,  however^ 
made  no  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  Governor- 
general,  who  continued  to  think,  after  the  receipt 
of  this  commJinication,  as  he  had  done  before,  that, 
from  the  former  conduct  of  the  Rajah  of  Jypore,  w^ 
had  obtained  a  right  to  dissolve  the  alliance,  which 
wsis  not  at  all  invalidated  by  his  subsequent  adoption 
pf  measures  recommended  to  him  more  forcibly 
by  considerations  of  his  own  safety  and  conve- 
mence  than  by  any  returning  sense  of  good  faith; 

2B2 
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and  considering  the  question  of  faith  in  this  view, 
he  could  not,  he  observed,  hesitate  in  dissolving  an 
alliance,  which  was  likely  to  include  much  future 
inconvenience  and  embarrassment. 

The  English  government  had  given  a  proof  of 
its  liberality  towards  the  Jypore  state,  the  Go* 
vemor-general  thought,  in  not  dissolving  its  alli- 
ance pending  the  negotiation  with  Sindia,  when  it 
might  have  derived  advantage  from  the  cession  of 
the  tribute  of  Jypore  to  that  chief:  with  respect  to 
the  period  of  adopting  this  act,  he  conceived  thie 
Company  at  liberty  to  choose  that  which  was  most 
convenient;  and  he  had  resolved  upon  its  instant 
dissolution,  from  aii  apprehension  that,  as  Holkar 
parsed  the  territories  of  Jypore  upon  his  return, 
he  might  commit  some  excesses  which  we  should 
be  obliged  to  notice  if  the  alliance  was  not  pre- 
viously  dissolved. 

In  conformity  with  this  resolution.  Sir  George 
Barlow  directed  the  resident  at  Jypore  to  announce 
the  dissolution  of  the  defensive  alliance ;  informing 
the  Rajah  at  the  same  time,  that  the  English 
government  would  be  most  happy  to  maintain  with 
him  general  relations  of  amity.  The  resident  was 
at  the  same  time  desired  to  deliver  to  the  Rajah 
a  letter  iiom  the  Governor-general,  explanatory 
of  the  grounds  upon  which  this  measure  had  been 
adopted.  The  justice  of  these  grounds,  however, 
was  warmly   disputed   by   the    court   of  Jypore, 
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which, ,  under  a  lively  sense  of  imminent  danger, 
to  which  it  became  exposed  from  this  measure^ 
almost  'forgot,  for  a  moment,  that  temper  and 
respect  which  it  owed  to  the  British  character. 
One  of  the  principal  agents  of  the  Rajah  of  Jypore, 
in  a  conference  with  Lord  Lake  at  Delhi,  after 
stating  all  that  his  prince  had  desired  him  to  say 
upon  the  occasion,  had  the  boldness  to  observe,  that 
this  was  the  first  time  since  the  English  government 
was  established  in  India,  "  that  it  had  been  known 
to  make  its  faith  subservient  to  its  convenience*** 

Sir  George  Barlow  was  equally  anxious  to  dis- 
solve the  defensive  alliances  which  we  had  contracted 
with'the  minor  states  of  Bhurretpore  and  Machierry, 
as  he  was  that  with  Jypore.  But  as  those  Rajahs 
had  given  no  pretext  for  this  dissolution,  without 
their  consent,  he  directed  a  negotiation  to  be 
opened  with  them  for  the  purpose,  and  authorized 
Lord  Lake  to  make  a  considerable  cession  of  terri- 
tory, as  a  means  of  prevailing  upon  them  to  relin- 
quish their  right  to  our  protection. 

Lord  Lake,  however,  was  induced  by  a  variety  of 
urgent  considerations,  to  defer  offering  any  propo- 
sition of  such  a  nature  to  these  Rajahs;  and  he 
stated,  in  the  most  forcible  manner,  his  fears  that 
the  very  rumour  of  such  a  project  being  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  British  government  would 
again  involve  in  anarchy  and  confusion  countries 
which  had  been  settled  at  much  expense  of  blood 
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and  treasure.  The  Governor-general  declared  that^ 
although  he  was  quite  resolved'upon  the  adoption 
^  this  measurie^  he  dtd  not  desire  to  have  it 
precipitated*  Subsequent  communications'*^  occa^ 
sioned  him  to  delay  its  execution ;  fortunately  for 
the  public  interests^  the  question  was  not  again 
agitated;  and  the  Rajahs  of  Macherry  and  Bhurret- 
pore^  with  other  chiefs  settled  in  their  vicinity, 
continued^  in  the  faithfuJ  fulfilment  of  their  en<« 
gagements,  to  form  an  essential  part  of  the  strength 
which  we  derive  from  the  maintenance  of  the 
territories  to  the  west  of  the  Jumna. 

So  far  Sir  George  Barlow  acted  upon  those 
principles  of  neutral  policy  to  which  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  had  professed  his  attachment;  but  a  crisis 
occurred  at  Hyderabad  which  compelled  him  to 
deviate  from  that  system.  Meer  AUum,  the  able 
minister  of  the  Nizam,  whom  we  had  for  manj^ 
years  supported,  had  lost,  by  his  attachment  to 
our  interests,  the  confidence  of  lus  weak  and 
almost  incompetent  sovereign.  After  many  efforts^ 
however,  he  had  effected  an  appar^Qt  reconciliation ; 
and  the  Nizam  had  agreed  that  Aajah  Mohiput 
Bam,  a  Hindu  chief  of  influence,  who  had  in- 
liigued  against  the  miniMer^  should  be  sent  Arom 

•  The  Governor-generars  agent,  Lieutenant- colonel  Mal- 
oolm,  when  he  returned  to  Calcutta,  gave  a  very  full  state- 
ment of  the  actual  condition  of  the  countries  to  the  west  of 
the  Jtmnft. 
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coHTt  to  his  gotemment  of  Berar.  This  wail  done  i 
biit;  it  Wad  soon  discovered  that  the  Ni^am  was 
ittstncere  in  his  professions  towards  Meer  AUum, 
luxd  that  be  countenanced  a  plot  carried  on  by  the 
exiled  favourite,  the  main  objects  of  which  were 
the  ruin  pf  Meer  Allum,  and  the  subversion  of  the 
alliance  with  the  British  government*  iTie  nature 
of  .  this  ccmspiracy,  and  the  character  of  those 
iissooial^d  for  its  execution,  which  included  all  die 
discontented  soldiery,  required  prompt  decision. 

Sir  George  Barlow  had  to  determine  ^^diev 
that  system  of  ncMi-int^rferenee,  which  he  had 
pronounced  it  to  be  his  desire  £ind  intention  to 
pursue,  should  be  rigidly  maintained,  or  a  departure 
fioade  from  it  in  this  particular  case.  He  recorded*^, 
in  a  very  able  minute^  the  reasons  which  compelled 
him  to  adopt  the  latter  course,  as  the  only  means 
Ikf  preventing  the  dissipation  of  the  alliance  with 
the  goverhmieat  of  Hyderabad. 
.  *^  la  thid  extraordinary  cJonjuncture,''  he  observes, 
^^  no  co^gnments  were  required  to  demonstrate  the 
danger  of  leaving,  in  a  condition  of  ostensible  so-^ 
lidity  bat  real  decay,  the  foundations  of  our  alli« 
anCe  with  the  state  of  Hyderabad,  for,  in  the  event 
of  aren^Kralof  war,  not  only  would  the  resonrees 
and  forces  of  that  state  claimable  by  treaty  be 
withheld,  but  pur  subsidiary  force  be  virtually 
placed  in  the  country  of  an  enemy,   and,  cause- 

*  Vide  Sir  George  Barlow's  Minule,  Snd  Qctober,  1896. 
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qviently^  be  exposed  to  aU  the  hazards  of  such  a 
situation,  without  the  advantages  of  the  oci^atio^i 
of  posts,  the  establishments  of  dep6ts,  or  the 
security  of  communication  with  the  Compauy^a^ 
territory.  ,    . 

^^  There  is  no  alternative,  therefore,  but  either  to 
abandon  the  alliance,  or  to  make  an  effort  to  re- 
place it  on  its  just  and  proper  foundation,  by  a 
direct  and  decided  interposition  of  that  weight  and 
influence  which  our  relative  situations  should  enr 
able  us  to.  command,".  .  . 
.  Sir  George  Barlow  next  examined  the  question 
whether,  under  the  supposition  that  the  Nizaip 
was  averse  to  the  continuance  of  theaQiance  in th^ 
true  spirit  of  its  formation,  the  British  govenir 
ment  were  required  on  principles  of  public  justice 
to  dissolve  it. 

On  this  point  he  observed,  that  "  the  object  of 
this  alliance  was  to  combine,  in  perpetuity,  the  ipr 
terests  of  the  two  states,  to  concentrate,  th^r 
strength  for  their  mutual  safety,  and  fpi:  the  main- 
tenance of  peace,  and  participiation  of  the  ha^sard 
and  advantages  of  unavoidable  war ;  that  its.stipu^ 
lations  were  not  conditional,  but  absolute ;  that  -  it 
became  interwoven  in  the  system  of  the  respective 
governments,  and  complicated  with  the  relations 
which  both  governments,  separately  and  conjointly^ 
bore  to  other  states,  and  that  new  relations  and 
new  obUgations  of  public  faith  and  honour  had 
been  engrafted  upon  it,  and  had  groi?nj  up  with  it; 
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that  if  either  party  were  to  assume  the  right  of 
abandoning  the  alliance  at  its  own  pleasure^  it 
would^  in  fact,  become  the  arbiter  of  the  interests, 
the  honour,  and  security  of  the  other,  insomuch  aa 
its  arrangements  and  obligations  were  founded  on 
this  alliance." 

'    Reviewing   all  the   consequences  which  would 

» 

fdlow  a  dissolution  of  the  alUance  with  the  state 
of  Hyderabad,  he  observed,  *^  that  by  such  an 
event  the  very  foundations  of  our  power  and 
ascendency  in  the  political  scale  in  India  would 
be  subverted;  that  it  would  be  the  signal  and 
the  instrument  of  the  downfal  of  the  remaining 
fabric  of  our  political  relations ;  that  the  power 
and  resources  which  we  have  now  a  right  to 
command  for  our  support  and  security  would  be 
turned  against  us ;  that  the  hopes  and  ambition  pf 
the  turbulent  and  discontented  would  be  excited 
and  animated  by  such  a  dereliction  from  our 
strength  and  iiifltience ;  and  by  such  a  confession  ^ 
of  weakness  and  timidity  on  our  part,  that  the 
territorial  cessions  acquired  under '  the  treaty  of 
Hyderabad,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  subsidiary 
force,  must  necessarily  be  relinquished,  if  the  sub- 
sidiary force  were  withdrawn.  IP  (added  Sir 
George  Barlow)  ^^  to  recede  from  power  and  in- 
fluence is  at  all  times  dangerous,  how  niuch  more 
so  would  it  be  at  present,  when  the  motives  of  our 
nmderation  have  been  industriously  misrepresented, 
and  when  the  relinquishment  of  the  alliance  would 
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iiecess^rily  corroborate  those  artfdl  and  inalicioua 
insinuations  by  which  his  highnesses  flagitious  adrt 
yisers  have  endearoured  to  inspire  him  with  a  coiw 
tempt  of  our  power^  and  a  persuasion  of  our  weak^ 
nes9  and  our  fears.'^ 

The  measures  which  this  view  of  the  subject  in- 
duced Sir  George  Barlow  to  adopts  and  which  were 
alike  recominended  by  wisdom  and  policy^  evinced 
in  a  very  strong  manner  the  utter  impractlcafaility 
of  a  retreat  from  that  position  among  the  states  ia 
India  to  which  we  had  advanced.     It  wa^si  clea;^ 
that  we  could  neither  abandon  our  influence  nor 
our  power,  without  the  ground  being  occupied  by 
(Enemies,  who,  incapable  of  understanding  the  mo* 
tives  of  our  conduct,  would  refer  to  weaja]iess  wiwt 
was  the  result  of  moderation^  and  impute  to  ^idofi 
what  was  the  effect  of  confidence*     Such  mistakes 
and  misrepresentations  could  have. but  one  result, 
that  of  encouraging  insult  and  attack^  and  of  ac^ 
l;elerating  the  admitted  evils  of  war  and  conquest. 
The  reasons  which  Sir  €reorge  Barlow  stated  £01: 
this  wise  deviation  from  a  system  of  non-inter^ 
ference  merit  particular  attention^  as  they  exhibit, 
on  the  best  authority,  the  narrow  basis  upon  which 
that  -policy  rested. . 

^^  I  am  aware,"  he  observes,  ^^  that  the  adoptiou 
of  such  measures  involves  a  deviation  from  that 
system  of  non-interference  in  the  internal  concerns 
of  his  highnesses  administration,  which  has  been 
established  as  a  principle  of  wise  and  equitabl<^ 
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policy;  but  the  adoption  of  that  system  necessarily 
presupposed  a  just  conception^  on  the  part  of  his^ 
highness^  of  the  true  principles  and  solid  advan-* 
tages  of  the  alliance^  and  a  sincere  disposition  to 
maintain  it.  It  presupposed  a  degree  of  firmness^ 
discernment^  and  dignity,  on  his  part,  .which  would 
lead  him  to  reject  the  councils  of  profligate  and 
iaterested  advisers,  who  would  endeavour  to  per- 
suade him,  that  the  obligations  of  dependanoe  and 
degradation  are  synonymous,  and  would  urge  him  to 
renounce  it.  Unsupported  by  these  just  and  rea- 
sonable presumptions,  that  system  is  deprived  of 
its  sole  foundations,  and  the  change  is  adopted,  not 
from  choice,  but  necessity.  It  is  not  a  renuncia-» 
tion  of  our  general  principles  of  policy,  but  is 
produced  by  the  utter  impracticability  of  applying 
these  prinK^iples  to  the  condition  of  his  highnei^s's 
government,  without  the  certain  loss  of  all  the 
benefits  expected  from  an  adherence  to  them.  It 
U  the  adoption  of  a  measure  of  security  against 
great  and  impending  dangers !'' 

A  policy  similar  to  that  which  he  had  adc^ted 
towards  the  state  of  Hyderabad,  led  Sir  George  ) 
Sarlow  to  oppose  himself  to  the  wishes  of  the 
authorities  in  England  regarding  the  changes  they 
desired  to  niake  in  the  treaty  of  Bassein.  "^  That 
treaty  continued  to  be  viewed  by  them  on  the 
ground  of.  the  same  narrow  reasoning  which  had 
led  them  at  first  to  object  to  it,  as  the  fruitful 
source  of  our  multiplied  embairassments,  and  they 
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had  in  consequence  suggested  that  it  shouW'be 
modified,  if  not  dissolved.  The  impolicy  and  dan- 
ger of  measures  which  would  have  added,  to  ihe 
retraction  from  treaties,  the  loss  of  revenue  and  of 
power,  were  strongly  pointed  out  by  the  Governor- 
general,'  who,  in  a  despatch  *  to  the  secret  coitk- 
mittee  observes,  ^^  before  we  close  this  address/  we 
deem  it  proper  to  advert  to  the  observations  con- 
tained in  your  honourable  committee's  despatch, 
on  the  subject  of  modifying  the  stipulations  bf  the 
treaty  of  Bassein. 

"  Any  relaxation  in  the  stipulations  of  that 
treaty  would  be  gratifying  to  the  Mahrattas,  in 
proportion  to  the  hope  which  it  might  aiSbrd  oiF 
weakening,  and  ultimately  subverting,  the  influence 
of  the  British  government  in  the  state  of  Poonah. 
The  endeavours,  therefore,  which  under  such  cir- 
cumstances would  be  made  by  the  principal  Mah- 
ratta  chieftains  for  the  accomplishment  of  that 
object,  would  evidently  occasion  much  embarrass- 
ment to  the  British  government— would  produce 
the  necessary  alternative  of  either  suflFering  these 
endeavours  to  take  effect,  or  of  interfering  in  the 
intrigues  of  the  Durbar  of  Poonah,  in  a  manner 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  which  we  profess  to 
maintain;  and  would,  probably,  involve  us  in  dis- 
putes with  the  principal  Mahratta  chieftains,  and  lay 
the  foundations  of  interminable  troubles.'    We  ar^ 

*  This  despatch  is  dated  the  1st  June,  1806^ 
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satisfied  that,  as  far  as  respects  the  object  of  recon- 
ciling the  Mahratta  chieftains  to  our  connexions 
with  the  Paishwah,  there  is  no  altematire  but 
either  to  maintain  the  alliance  on  its  present  basis^ 
or  to  abandon  it  altogether;  the  former  secures 
the  advantages,  for  the  attainment  of  which  the 
alliance  was  originally  formed.  The  latter,  ad- 
mitting its  practicability  consistc?ntly  with*  public 
faith,  .would  only  serve  to  revive  the  ambition  of 
the  Mahratta  states,  and  afford  additional  means  of 
prosecuting  hostile  designs  against  the  British 
government,  with  a  view  not  only  to  the  recovery 
of  the  conquered  territory,  but  to  the  subversion  of 
the  British  power-^in  the  prosecution  of  which 
the  Mahrattas  would  possess  the  means  almost 
tmcontroUed  of  efficient  co-operation  with  a  French 
force. 

"  Your  honourable  committee  appears  to  sup*- 
pose,  that  the  suggested  modifications  of  the  treaty 
of  Bassein  would  be  consistent  with  the  wishes  of 
the  Paishwah.  Your  honourable  committee,  how* 
ever,  will  observe,  from  a  reference  to  the  corre- 
spondence with  the  resident  at  Poonah,  that  what- 
ever  may  have  been  the  original  reluctance  of  his 
highness  to  accede  to  all  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  Bassein,  he  now  considers  his  welfare  to 
depend  entirely  on  the  maintenance  of  those  stipu- 
lations, and  we  are  satisfied  that  the  Paishwah  has 
no  desire  whatever  for  the  modification  of  the 
treaty.     That  of  the  two  propositions  suggested  to 
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your  honourable  committee^  he  i^uld  receive  \rith 
indifference  the  proposition  for  the  abrogation  of 
the  article  which  prohibits  him  from  entering  into 
any  negotiation  with  a  foreign  state^  without  the 
knowledge  and  cobcuirence  of  the  British  govern^ 
ment;  and  that  the  proposition  for  the  removal  of 
the  subsidiary  force  to  a  position  without  the  limits 
of  his  dominions^  would  be  J^eceived  by  his  high«- 
hess  with  alann,  and  would  be  decidedly  rejected. 
With  reference  to  these  facts^  it  only  remains  to 
consider  the  dissolution  of  the  alliance^  and  the 

suggested  modificaticms   in   a  practical  point  of 

•      •        •         • 
view. 

^^  With  regard  to  the  dissolution  of  the  alliance^ 
assuming^  as  is  undoubted^  tbfe  Paishwah's  solicitude 
for  its  continuimce,  it  becomes  a  question  whether^ 
consistently  with  public,faith,  the  British  govern*- 
ment  would  renounce  the  alliance^  even  though 
such  renunciation  should  be  accompanied  -  by  the 
restitution  of  all  the  rights  and  territorial  acquisi- 
tions obtained  by  the  treaty  of  'Bassein^  and  its 
silbsequent  modifications.  The  restoration  -of 
these  rights  and  acquisitions^  however,  would  cer- 
tainly be  indispensable,  under  the  supposition  that, 
consistently  with  public  faith,  we  could  dedare  the 
dissolution  of  the  alliance  without  his  highnesses 
consent* 

^^  When  your  honourable  committee  adverts  to 
the  importance  of  the  rights,  and  the  territory  ac- 
quired under  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  your  honour- 
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»ble  commiftee  will  judge  of  the  mjury  and  em* 
batra^sinent  which  would  result  from  the  sunrendei^ 
i>f  them^-^-^-considered  not  opaly  with  reference  to 
their  political  ^dvantages^  and  to  the  ftctual  re^ 
3ouTCie0  of  the  ceded  territory,  but  also  to  the  dai^- 
ger  of  unlimited  conce9sion  to  the  chieftains  lately 
m  arms  against  us ;  for  in  favour  of  their  views^  and 
ant  those  of  the  Paishwah^  the  co]!icession  would  in 
fact  be  made. 

^^  But  in  the  dissolution  of  .the  alliance  with*  the 
^tate  of  Poonah^  the  question  of  our  public  faith 
ia  i&Yolved  not  only  with  the  Paishwah,  but  with 
lus  highness  the  Sdubahdar  of  the  Deckan^  the 
treaty  of  Baasein  containiug  stipulations  in  favour 
of  bis  highne^iSs  of  which  the  foundation^  was  laid 
in  the  treaty  of  Hyderabad^  concluded  in  October, 
1800,  and  which,  by  anticipation,  are  confirmed  by 
the  provisions  of  the  secret  and  separate  articles  of 
that  treaty.'* 

X  With  reapect  to  the  suggested  modifications  of 
the  treaty  of  Bassein  (still  adverting  to^  the  disin^^* 
clination  of  the  Paishwah  to  the  introduction  of 
any  change  in  its  existing  stipulations),  it  is  ob- 
vious that  "  his  highnesses  consent  to  such  modifi- 
cations could  alone  be  obtained  by  sacrifices  or 
concessions  adequate,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  benefits 
he  would  rdOinquish ;   and  we  have  already  stated 

*  This  incontrovertible  fact  is  in  itself  fatal  to  the  ai^u* 
ments  of  all  those  who,  after  approving  the  treaty  of  Hyder- 
abad, in  ISOO,  disapproved  of  that  of  Bassein,  in  1 802. 
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to  your  honourable  committee  our  opinion  of  the 
evils  that  would  result  from  those  modifications !" 

The  Indian  government  in  England^  in  their 
anxiety  to  counteract-  the  measures  of  Lord 
Wellesley,  had  committed  'to  Lord  CornwaUis, 
when  drooping  under  age  and  infirmities^  the  task 
^of  introducing  an  opposite  system  of  policy.  During 
the  ^ short  period  that  nobleman  lived  afi:er  his. ar- 
rival in  India^  he  evinced  every  disposition  to  carry 
their  wishes  into  eflect.  In  addition  to  the  over- 
tures made  towards  negotiations  for  withdraw-- 
ing^  as  much  as  possible  from  the  intimate 
alliances  we  had  formed  with  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal native  states^  and  to  free  ourselves  from 
the  obligations  and  protection  contracted  with 
minor  chiefs^  it  was^  contemplated  to  abandon  the 

*  That  eminent  public  officer,  the  late  Sir  Barrey  Close,  in  a 
letter  to  Lieutenant-colonel  Malcolm^  under  date  the  17tH 
August,  1S05,  comments  with  great  severity  on  the  system  in- 
troduced by  Lord  Cornwalli^,  and  adopted  by  his  successor. 
^<  The  tenour  of  Lord  Cornwallis's  letter  to  you  (he  observes) 
agrees  much  with  the  principles  expressed  in  his  public  de- 
spatch to  me :  that  is,  that  we  are  encumbered  with  alliances, 
and  all  we  have  obtained  is  a  burden  to  us.  Our  alarms  at 
our  successes  put  me  in  mind  of  the  Poligars,  who,  after 
beating  us  from  a  breach,  generally  take  fright,- and  run  out  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  fort.  From  present  reasoning,  it 
would  appear  that  we  never  can  be  safe  or  prosperous,  unless 
we  have  an  armament  frowning  on  our  frontier.  What  a 
pity  it  is  that  we  have  not  the  French  again  at  Hyderabad, 
and  at  Seringapatam,  and  at  Allighur,  and  all  the  ports  ci 
the  western  side  of  India  open  for  French  regiments.  But,  in 
truth,  I  am  sick  when  I  think  of  present  principles  !" 
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greater  part  of  our  possessions  west  of  the  Jumna, 
as  likely  to  prove  a  source  of  trouble  and  danger, 
instead  of  profit  atid  security.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
calculate  what  would  have  been  the  results,  had 
these  plans  been  carried  into  execution. 

We  have  the  best  grounds  for  forming  a  judg- 
ment upon  this  point,  from  the  events  which 
almost  iiisltantly  followed  the  dissolution  of  our 
recently-established  ties  with  the  Rajpoot  and  Seikh 
chieftains ;  but  however  much  Sir  George  Barlow 
was  disposed  to  pursue  the  course  prescribed  for 
his  predecessor,  he  wisely  withheld  from  appli- 
cation to  the  courts  of  Hyd^r^bad  and  Poonah  the 
principles  of  non-interference  upon  which  he  had 
acted  in  Hindustan.  The  line  he  pursued  towards 
those  states,  and  the  opinions  he  gave  relative  to 
the  character  and  value  of  our  connexion  with 
them,  and  of  the  inuninent  danger  that  would 
attend  the  proposed  modifications  of  subsisting 
ties,  do  honour  to  his  discernment  and  judgment. 
Stronger  evidence  than  what  is  famished  by  his 
recorded  sentiments  upon  this  subject  could  not 
be  brought  to  show  the  impracticability,  as  well  a 
impolicy,  df  the  schemes  which  were  at  this  period 
entertained  for  eflPecting  a  change  in  our  whole 
system  relating  to  the  political  administration  of 
our  empire  in  India. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


ADMINISTRATION  OP  LOBD  MINTO. 


Goodi^cm  of  the  several  States  of  India  on  Lord  Miiito's  ar» 
xivai-^Adliereiice  to  tbe  stipulations  of  Treaties  ixtcakated 
from  England^-'-Extension  of  political  Confiexioxis  depre- 
cated.—Affairs  of  Hyderabad — of  Poonah  and  Mahratta 
chieftains. — ^Ameer  Khan  menaces  Berar. — Incursions  of  the 
Pindaries.— Difficulties  of  neutral  PoUcy.— Affairs  with  the 
Court  of  Laliore — Missions  to  P6rsia*-iuid  Calml^«-Bx« 
cesses  of  the  Ghoorkas.— Turbulent  Chiefs  restraiiie4r*<' 
Relations  with  Oude-— Delhi — ^Baroda. — ^Lord  Miiito's  aenti* 
ments  oonceming  Balance  of  Power  in  India. — He  appeases 
Ferment  at  Madras — makes  the  conquest  of  Java — returns 
to  England  and  dies. — ^Peculiarity  of  his  Administration. 

Lord  Minto  reached  India  in  the  month  of  Julji 
1807.  A  glance  at  the  xictaal  condition  of  the 
principal  native  states^  at  the  period  of  his  arrival^ 
will  be  an  useful  preliminary  to  an  account  of  the 
political  measures  of  his  government. 

The  «ituati(m  <^  the  courts  of  Hyderabad  and 
Poonah  has  been  depicted  at  the  dose  of  the 
preceding  chapter. 

Though  two  years  only  had  elapsed  since  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  Sindia 
and  Holkar,  that  short  period  had  been  sufficient 
to  develop  the   character  of  the  policy   we  had 
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pursued  in  concluding  it.  Its  operadon  had  proved 
most  baneftd  to  the  countries  of  Malwat  and  Raj- 
pootana.  To  the  number  of  the  uncontrolled 
hordes  by  which  they  had  before  been  ravaged^  were 
now  added  all  the  irregular  horse  which  we  had 
disbanded  at  the  termination  of  the  war.  Such 
dements  as  these  could  not  remain  at  refft.  Suc- 
cess swelled  their  ranks.  The  very  desolation 
they  earned  along  with  them  brought  them  recruits, 
and  in  a  few  years  the  flame  of  predatory  war  had 
spread  far  beyond  those  limits  within  which  some 
had  vainly  imagined  it  might  waste  itself.  The 
Rajah  of  Berar  was  among  the  first  stifierers  from 
the  excesses  of  these  freebooters.  The  army  of 
Holjkar,  through  the  insanity  of  its  chief,  was 
broken  into  bands  of  plunderers^  aad  Sindia  sought 
employment  and  support  for  a  large  portion  of  his 
troops  ^dnid  these  scenes  of  anarchy  and  con*  ' 
fusion. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  eaiter  into  any  detail 
concerning  the  chiefs  under  whom  these  plunderers  ' 
acted.  Suffice  it  to  say,  thai,  whether  they  were 
commanded  by  generals  professing  nominal  obedi- 
ence to  Sindia  or  Holkar,  whether  serving  under 
the  banners  of  Ameer  Khan,  or  those  of  the  Pin- 
daree  leaders  Cheetoo,  and  Kiireem  Khan,  their 
actions  were  the  saime;  aiid  there  appciared  less 
prospect  of  termination  to  the  miseries  they  inflicted 
from  the  sordid  and  base  motives  by  which  they 
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were  impelled,  and  the  total  absence  of  that  am- 
bition and  love  of  glory  which,  seeking  to  heal  aa 
well  as  to  wound,  and  to  build  up  as  well  as  ta 
destroy,  scatter  some  rays  of  hope  over  a  suffering 
land,  and  lead  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  a 
country,  in  their  anticipation  of  future  security,  to 
dwell  with  less  anguish  on  the  evils  of  present 
conquest. 

The  situation  of  the  ancient  Rajpoot  states  of 
Odipore,  Joudpore,  Jypore,  and  other  principa- 
lities, became  at  this  period  truly  deplorable:  but 
their  condition  and  sentiments  cannot  be  painted 
in  truer  colours  than  by  using  the  terms  of  a 
despatch  from  the  resident*  at  Delhi,  who,  advert- 
ing to  their  repeated  applications  for  the  aid  of  the 
British  government,  observes :  ^*  When  I  reply  to 
these  various  applications,  I  find  it  difficult  to 
obtain  even  a  confession,  that  the  moderate  policy 
of  the  British  government  is  just.  People  do  liot 
scruple  to  assert,  that  they  have  a  right  to  the 
protection  of  the  British  government.  TTiey  say,^ 
that  there  always  has  existed  some  power  in  India 
to  which  peaceable  states  submitted,  and,  in  return, 
obtained  its  protection ;  that  then  their  own  govern- 
ments  were  maintained  in  respectability,  and  they 
were  secure  against  the  invasions  of  upstart  chiefs 
and  armies  of  lawless  banditti.     That  the  British 

4 

*  Sir  C.  Metcalfe's  despatch,  June  SO,  ISIS. 
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government  now  occupies  the  place  of  the  great 
protecting  power,  and  is  the  natural  guardian  of 
the  peaceable  and  weak:  but,  owing  to  its  refusal 
to  use  its  influence  for  their  protection,  the  peace^ 
able  and' weak  states  are  continually  exposed  to 
oppressions  and  cruelties  of  robbers  and  plun- 
derers, the  most  licentious  and  abandoned  of 
mankind/' 

The.  countries,  of  the  independent  states  of  the 
Vizier  of  Oude,  of  the  government  of  Baroda,  and  of 
the  Rajahs  of  Mysore  and  Travancore,  continued 
tranquil,  no  essential  changes  having  taken  place 
in"  their  condition.  The  province  of  Bundelcund^ 
which,  on  its  first  acquisition,  had  presented  so  un- 
promising an  aspect,  was  every  day  improving,  and 
its  numerous  chiefs,  under  the  confidence  arising 
from  British  protection,  were  rapidly  changing 
their  habits,  and  becoming  subordinate  and  peace- 
able. The  same  effects  had  been  produced  by 
similar  causes  among  the  princes  and  chiefs  in  the 
Duab*,  and  to  the  westward  of  the  Jumna.  All 
those  who  had  been  confirmed  in  old.  possessions^ 
or  who  had  received  new  grants,  continued  in  a 
state  of  tranquillity :  but  the  territories  of  the  Seikh 
chieftains,  from  whom  our  protection  had  been  with- 
drawn, were  in  a  state  of  alarm  and  disturbance. 

Such  was  the  situation  in  which  Lord  Minto 

\ 

*  Duab,  literally,  two  waters,  is  the  name  of  the  country 
ying  between  the  Jumna  and  Oanges. 
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found  the  diffisrent  isrtates  of  India.  The  marked 
feature  in  this  nobleman*t»  character  was  modera-* 
tion;  but  that  was  combined  with  firmness  and 
capacity ;  and  it  was  expected  that^  while  he  im^ 
{)roved  our  actual  possessions^  and  maintained  those 
connexions  to  which  our  faith  was  pledged^  he 
would  refrain^  unless  compelled  by  urgent  neeeft** 
sity,  from  any  line  of  conduct  which  might  in  its 
consequences  involve  the  state  in  war  or  embar- 
rassment. 

It  is  here  necessary  to  remark^  that  the  con-* 
trolling  government  in  Bagland  had  not  been 
altogether  satisfied  with  the  measures  pursued  by 
Sir  George  Barlow,  at  the  o(»ielasion  of  the  war 
with  Holkar.  poubts  had  been  eicpressed  as  to 
the  observance  of  good  faith  in  the  breaking  of  oor 
tdliance  with  Jypore.  The  court  of  directors^  in 
a  despatch  "^  to  Bengal,  admitted  that  the  Rajah 
tf  that  principality  had  failed  in  the  performance 
of  his  engagements  with  the  Company  during 
the  war  with  Holkar ;  but,  as  it  appeared  that  he 
had  furnished  assistance  to  our  arms  towards  the 
eonclusion  of  the  war,  at  the  instance  of  Lord 
Lake,  and  under  an  expectation^  held  out  ^by  his 
lordship,  that  the  prptecti<Mi'  of  the  British  gov^n- 
ment  would  be  continued  to  him,  they  were  of 
opinion  that  the  justice  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
alliance  was  extremely  questionable.    They  con- 

»        ....  .     , 

*  September  2nd,  1807, 
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i^eivecl  that  the  Itajah  was  at  least  entitled  to 
expect  that  thfe  step  should  have  been  accompa- 
nied with  some  arrangement  und:er  the  Company's 
mediation  f&r  the  adjustment  of  all  existing  claims 
and  dispute  between  him  and  Sindia^  to  whom 
that  -  alliance  jmist  certainly  hare  rendered  him 
cANEioxkms.  ^  We  do  not,**  they  observe,  ^  mean 
te  direct  the  renewal  of  the  en^gements  which 
have  been  abrogated ;  nor  do  we  see  how  the 
ittlerests  <ji  the  Rajah  of  Jypore  can  be  served 
hj  any  ste|>  ^hicfa  can  be  now  taken  on  our  part, 
without  the  risk  of  producing  a  new  war  in  Hin- 
dinstan  j  a  risk  which  we  do  not  feel  ourselves 
called  upon  to  incur,  but  think  it  right  upon  &is 
occasion  to  express  our  hopes,  that  our  supreme 
government  in  India  will  take  care,  in  all  its  trans- 
actiona  with  the  native  princes,  to  preserve  our 
character  for  fidelity  to  our  allies  from  falling  into 
^repute,  and  will  evince  a  strict  regard  in  the 
prosecution  of  its  political  views  to  the  principles 
rf  justice  and  generosity.** 

The  govenmient  in  Ekigland  had  also  shown 
that  it  Was  aHve  to  the  evil  impressions  that  might 
result  from  the  Governor-general  having  rescinded 
l9ie  article  cf  the  treaty,  concluded  by  Lord  Lake, 
wliich .  precluded   SindiaV   minister,   Si^ee    Row 

■ 

Ghatkia,  il-mn  all  employment,  on  the  ground  of  hi9 
treaGheroms  and  atrocious  attack  on  the  British 
residency.     The  court  of  cBrectors,  in  approving 
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tlis  proceedings  expressed  a  ^'  hope  that  neither  in 
the  motives  by  which  the  supreme  govermnent 
was'  actuated^  nor  in  the  communications  with 
Sindia^  any  just  ground  was  afforded  for  a  suspiciqn 
on  the  part  of  the  Mahratta  chieftains^  that  the 
British  government  entertained  any  dread  of  ji^ 
consequences  which  might  possibly  resolt  fron^ 
insisting  on  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  stipula* 
tions  of  treaties.'*  \ 

With  .these  just  sentiments  regarding  ;the  *  b^ 
consequences  which  might  arise  from  any  measures 
that  weakened  reliance  on  our  faith^  or  cast  a 
shadow  of  doubt  on  our  power  to  fulfil  pur  en- 
gagements^ there  existed  a  strong  desire  to  etid^a- 
vour,  by  every  means^  to  avoid  further  extension 
of  our  political  connexions.  A  hope  seems  still  to 
Ixave  been  indulged,  that  peace  might  be  preserved, 
without  our  assuming  that  paramount  power  which^ 
the  more  it  was  within  our  grasp,  the  more  alarpi 
it  appeared  to  create  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
contemplated  it  at  a  distance,  and  saw  all  its  evils 
^d  dangers  (which  were  many)  through  an  exag- 
gerated medium.  How  fiir  it  was  yet  possible  to 
arrest  our  progress,  and  to  stop  short  of  the  aiisump- 
tion  of  the  supremacy^  if  not  of  the  spY^^ignty  of 
India,  was  an  experimenl^  it  was  desired  to  try ;  Mcl 
the  trial  could  not  have  been  intrusted  to. abler  pr 
!|afer  hands  than  those  of  Lord  Minto.  The  result 
of  this  nobleman's  unwearied  c^orts  to  coinlwc;^ 
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strict  obedience  to  the  wishes  and  instructicmfi  of 
the.  authorities  in  England  with  a  careful  preserva* 
*  tion  of  the  great  interests  committed  to  his  charge^ 
jclipms  our  particular  attention^  not  more  from  its 
immediate  influence  on  his  own  administration^ 
than  on  that  of  his  successor. 

No  alteration  took  place,  in  our  treaties,  with 
the  Nizam  of  the  Deckan^  during  Lord  Minto's 
government;  but  there  were,  nevertheless,  some 
important  changes  in  the  political  condition  of  that 
state  which  materially  affected  the  character  of  our 
relations  with  it. 

Meer  AUum,  who  had  been  con€rmed  in  the 
administration  of  affairs,  died  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  year,  1808;  an  event  not  more  unfortunate  for 
the  prince  and  his  country,  than  for  the  British 
government.  For  upwards  of  thirty ,  yeare,  this 
nobleman  had  taken  a  lead  in  the  administration 
of  afiairs  in  the  Deckan.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  that  period,  he  had  been  the  avowed  and  able 
advocate  of  the  alliance  with  the  English,  and  the 
reputation  of  the  nation  was  advanced  by  the  sup- 
port of  a  minister  whose  views  were  liberal,  and 
extended  far  beyond  those  of  the  generality  of  his 
countrymen. 

.  At  the  death  of  Meer  Allum,  there  were  several 
competitors  for  the  vacant  office,  and  much  corre* 
fipond^nce  took  place  between  the  Nizam  and  the 
Governor-general,  which  terminated  in  the  succea^ 
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sion  of  Moneer  uI  Mulk^  a  Mahommedan  Omrab^  to 
the  name  ^  minister^  and  of  Chand  u  Lai  to  its 
duties  under  the  appellaticm  of  Deimn« 

Tliis  arrangement^  which  was  a  eom^romii^e  h^^ 
tween  the  wishes  of  the  English  goTeMmest^  to 
raise  Chand  u  Lai,  and  of  the  Nizam,  vAio  faTotired 
Moneer  ul  Mulk,  was  confirmed  by  a  wrttten 
pledge  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  to  allow  aB  affair! 
€^  state  to  be  conducted  by  his  DeWn  i  hat  tkvl 
engagement  did  not  prevent  his  niaking  every  eflbrt 
to  obtain  the  substance  of  that  power  of  which  hi 
had  the  name ;  and  his  intrigues,  combined  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Nizam,  and  the  want  of  weight  and 
dignity  in  th6  Dewan,  tended  to  create  much  eBh 
barrassment  in  the  afiairs  of  Hyderabad. 

A  despatch  had  been  received  from  the  IncBari 
administration  in  England,  under  date  September 
14th,  1808,  which,  while  it  approved  the  line  of 
conduct  adopted  by  Sir  George  Barlow,  dwelt  upon 
the  necessity  of  a  strict  observance  of  the  principle 
bf  abstaining  from  all  concern  in  the  internal  aflkirs 
erf  the  state  of  Hyderabad,  farther  than  the  prose- 
cution of  this  plaii  which  had  been  commenced  to 
form  the  army  of  the  Nizam ;  a  measure  which  was 
deemed  alike  essential  for  the  interests  of  tJiat 
prince  and  of  the  English  government,  and  i^riich 
derived,  in  their  opinion,  additional  importance 
from  its  being  calculated  to  subvert  the  views  of  the 
imemies  of  the  alliance.     In  conformity  with  these 
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instructions/the  commanding  influence  of  the  British 
government,  at  Hyderabad,  was  exclusively  directed 
to  the  reform  of  the  military  establishment.  Corpsr 
were  disciplined  by  British  officers,  and  a  regular 
army  sprung  up,  organized  in  all  its  branches  by 
ihe  British  resident. 

Tlie  Dewan,  who  personally  derived  great  sup- 
port from  this  force,  implicitly  acquiesced  in  every 
proposition  which  the  resident  made  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  officers,  and  for  the  pay  and  equip- 
ment of  the  new  battalions.  In  return  for  this,  and 
his  steady  adherence  to  the  engagements  of  the 
defensive  alliance,  he  was  protected  by  our  influ- 
ence and  power  from  the  attacks  of  his  numerous 
enemies,'  and  left  to  control,  as  he  thought  best, 
the  internal  government  of  the  country ;  the  pro- 
sperity of  which  began  early  to  decline  under  a 
system  which  had  no  object  but  revenue,  and  un- 
der which,  neither  regard  for  rank,  nor  desire  for 
popularity  existing,  the  nobles  were  degraded  and 
the  people  oppressed.  The  prince  (of  whose 
sanity  doubts  had  often  been  entertained)  lapsed 
into  a  state  of  gloomy  discontent ;  and  while  the 
Dewan,  his  relations,  a  few  favourites  and  money- 
brokers  flourished,  the  good  name  of  the  British 
nation  suffered ;  for  it  was  said,  and  with  justice, 
that  our  support  of  the  actual  administration  freed 
the  minister  and  his  executive  officers  from  those 
salutary  fears  which  act  as  a  restraint  upon  the 
jnost  despotic  rukrs. 
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The  above  is  a  strongs  but  true  picture  of  the 
condition  of  the  Hyderabad  government.  The  un- 
happy result  of  those  arrangements  which  the  fear 
of  greater  evils  had  led  him  to  confirm^  appears  to 
have  been  felt  and  deplored  by  Lord  Minto;  but 
the  remedy  was  most  difficulty  without  overstepping 
the  limits  prescribed  for  his  observance ;  and  the 
consequence  was^  that  no  effectual  efibrt  was  made 
to  change  this  state  of  affairs  during  the  course  of 
his  administration. 

At  Poonah,  there  occurred  no  material  alter- 
ation during  the  government  of  Lord  Minto.  The 
Faishwah  showed  on  several  occasions  a  dispositioa 
to  revive  the  federative  relations  of  the  Mahratta 
states^  which  was  repressed  by  the  Governor-general. 
The  only  question  requiring  decided  interference 
was  that  of  those  feudal  chiefs^  termed  Southern 
Jahgeerdars.  From  the  day  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty  of  Bassein,  the  question  of  the  duties  of 
these  chiefs  had  been  a  subject  of  irritating  discus- 
sion. Seeing  the  probability  of  its  leaving  a  source 
of  future  trouble,  General  Wellesley*,  after  the 
campaign  of  1803,  had  anxiously  desired  to  have 
it  early  investigated  and  settled.  After  many  de- 
laysj  this  settlement  was  effected  by  Lord  M intOji 
a  short  time  previous  to  his  qutting  India.  The 
subject,  as  connected  with  our  conduct  towards 
Bajerowy  merits  attention.     Though  the  ipngUstv 

*  Duke  of  Wellington*  - 
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govemment,  from  a  sense  of  those  claims  which 
the  southern  Mahratta  chieftains  had  established 
upon  its  consideration^  during  the  war  of  1803, 
refused  to  conciliate  the  Paishwah  by  an  arbitrary 
exercise  of  authority  for  their  extinction,  it  was 
forward  to  support  him  in  a  just  assertion  of  hii^ 
rights,  as  their  Lord  Paramount;  but  this  will 
be  best  understood  by  a  short  abstract  of  the 
proceeding  connected  with  our  interference  on  this 
point,  which  had  long  been  a  fertile  source  of  irri- 
tation between  that  prince  and  those  powerful 
lords  who,  though  calUng  themselves  the  subjects 
of  the  Paishwah*s  family,  had,  for  generations, 
showed  it  but  a  lax  obedience,  submitting  to  its 
orders,  or  usurping  upon  its  right,  according  to 
the  character  and  means  of  the  sovereign  upon  the 
throne. 

The  tenns  proposed  by  the  resident  at  Poonah 
for  adjusting  the  differences  between  the  Paishwah 
and  the  Southern  Jahgeerdars  were — ^The  mutual 
oblivion  of  past  injuries.— The  abandonment  of  all 
pecuniary  claims  on  either  side. — ^The  guarantee 
to  them  of  the  Serinjamny  Lands  *  as  long  as  they 
served  the  Paishwah  with  fidelity. — The  relinquish- 
ment, on  their  part,  of  all  former  usurpations.— 
Their  attendance,  when  required,  with  the  whole 
pf  their  contingents;  and  of  a  third  part,  at  all 

♦  Serinjamny  lands  are  those  granted  for  the  support  of  a 
specific  number  of  troops  for  the  seryiqe  of  the  paramount 
prince. 
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times,  nndibt  the  command  pf  a  relatioii.  The 
British  government  agreed  to  guarantee  their  per* 
sonal  safety,  and  that  of  their  rektiyes,  as  long  as 
they  Conformed  to  those  terms. 

The  resident  recommended  that  if  the  jahgeerdars 
hesitated  to  comply  with  the  said  terms^  force  shpiatl 
be  used;  and  that  if  the  Paishwah  refused  his  assent^ 
his  refusal  would  be  a  sufficient  apology  fbr  witib- 
drawing.  the  assistance  of  the  British  arms  in  the 
event  of  hostilities  between  his  highness  and  these 
feudatories. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  these  su^estions.  Lord  Minto 
recorded  a  minute  in  which  he  observed  that,  as  it 
was  clearly  established  that  the  Paishwah  had  a 
right  to  the  obedience  and  services  of  the  jah^- 
geerdars^  the  British  government  could  not  deity 
him  the  aid  and  support  to  which  he  was  entitled 
by  the  treaty,  of  Bassein,  unless  we  could  impugn 
the  justice  and  equity  of  the  claims  he  advance;^ 
His  lordship  coincided  with  the  resident  in  the 
view  which  he  took  of  the  evils  likely  to  result 
from  the  differences  between  him  and  these  chiefs 
being  allowed  to  remain  unsettled,  fo^,  as  matters 
then  stood,  it  was  evident  that  the  Paishwah,  in 
the  event  of  a  war,  would  be.  unable  to  fulfil  his  en^^ 
^agements  with  the  British  government,  by  i^luch 
he  was  bound  to  furnish  a  force  of  10,000  cavalry 
and  6000  infantry*, 

•  This  qaota  was  afterwards  reduced  to  5000  caralrf  and 
3000  infantry. 


•  Lord  Minto  stated  in  thid  minute*  that  he  entirely 
approved  of  the  proposed  terms  of  adjustment^  which 
there  was  litde  probability  of  the  jahgeerdars  re« 
jecting^  at  the  hazard  of  a  contest  with  the  British 
government :  but  that  if  a  spirit  of  turbulence  and 
iiaaflFection  should  make  them  determine  on  a  gOf 
nend  opposition^  it  obviously  became  an  object  of 
iPG^^meated  importance  to  reduce  them  to  obedience 
with  a  view  to  preclude  the  dangers  which  a  combi^ 
nation  for  thai  purpose  would  produce  at  a  season 
when  vr6  might  be  less  in  a  condition  to  encounter 
it.  His  lordship  further  observed  that^  although 
it  was  not  probable  that  the  British  troops  would 
meet  with  serious  resistance  from  the  jahgeerdars^ 
yet  it  was  proper  that  every  precaution  should  be 
adopted  fbr  bringing  any  contest  which  might  arise 
to  a  speedy  termination;  and  with  this  view^  he 
Hi^it  orders  to  Madras^  Mysore,  and  the  Deckan,  to 
hold  a  sufficient  force  in  readiness  to  promote  die 
success  of  this  negotiation,  and  suppress  any  spirit 
hostile  to  the  just  rights  of  our  ally. 
,  The  resident,  at  Poonah,  experienced  consider** 
able  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  Paishwah's  consent 
to  submit  the  arbitration  of  his  claims  on  the 
jiahgeerdars  to  the  British  government,. as  hid  high- 
ness, in  the  first  instance,  would  not  listen  to  any 
proposition  which  did  not  comprehend  the  entire 
Resumption  of  their  lands,  and  their  submisftion  to 
his  Authority  by  force  of  arms. 

These  difficulties  were  however  overcome,  and 
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the  resident  addressed  circular  letters  to  the 
jahgeerdars,  requiring  them  to  appear  personally 
at  Punderpore^  to  which  place  he  had  accompanied 
Bajerow^  attended  by  part  of  the  subsidi^y  force. 
They  were  further  called  upon  to  deliver  up  to  his 
highness  the  lands  which  they  respectively  held 
without  sonnuds  or  grants;  and  it  was  intimated 
that,  in  every  case  of  refusal  or  neglect,  troops  would 
instantly  move  against  them  to  enforce  obedience* 
Notwithstanding  this  communication,  the  major 
part  of  the  jahgeerdars,  and  with  them*  Appah 
Sahib  (son  of  the  late  Purseram  Bow)  hesitated 
to  obey,  till  the  advance  of  a  considerable  force 
.  satisfied  them  that  they  had  no  alternative  but 
compUance.  They  all  joined  the  Paishwah  at  Pun* 
deipore,  from  whence  they  attended  him  to  Poonah, 
where  everything  was  definitively  settled^ 

The  character  of  the  parties,  and  the  nature  of 
the  interests  in  collision,  presented  very  serious 
difficulties  to  this  arrangenient ;  and  nothing  short 
of  the '  vigorous  and  decided  course  that  was  pur* 
sued,  could  have  terminated,  without  bloodshed, 
disputes  which  had  so  long  distracted  the  Poonah 
government;  the  ruler  of  which,  however,  was  ill 
satisfied  that  we  had  not,  on  this  occasion,  aided 

him  to  an  unqualified  resumption  of  the  lands  of 

»    .    - 

*  A  detachment  advanced  against  a  fort  in  the  possession 
of  Appah  Sahib,  which  soon  surrendered,  and  the  resistance 
was  not  imputed  to  that  chief,  but  to  its  commandant. 
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liis  powerful  noUes^  ia  measure  .fpdm  which  we 
were  withheld  by  obligations  of  equity,  and  which* 
we  could  not  have  adopted  without  making  4mt 
poiwer  the  instrument  of  oppression  an^  injustice.  > 
.'  The  questions  which  arosfe  at  the  court  of  Sindia, 
during  the  government  of  Lord  Minto^  ^ei^  of  a 
minot  nature^  connected  with  the  settlement  of 
disputed  claims  and  accponts  arising  <mt  of  the' 
treaty!  of  Serjeagingham.  These  were  ^1  amicably 
a^tisted,  and  the. Maln^ta  prince  r<qimamedoii\ 
tesrms  of  g/^eral  lamity  with  the  British  govern^ 
ment;  giving  couint^iance,  howevef,  to  some  o^ 
those  bands  of  Pindarics  who  had  already  began 
their  destructive  inroads  upon  the  Deckan. 

Jeswimt  Row  Holkar  became  insane  (as  already 
mentioned)  soon  after  he  returned  to  Mialwa 
hi  1806 ;  and  the  confusion  into  which  this  event 
threw  His  government,  so  far  deprived  it  of  any 
sttbstaiitive  character  that  all  relations  with  foreign 
statd9>' except  those  of  mere  form,  ceased.  . 

Ameer  Khan  has  been  before  noticed.  As  soon 
as  Jeswuiit  Row  Holkar  became  incapable  of  the 
adnunistration  of  his  own  afiairs,  that  Mahom-) 
medan  chief  endeavoured  to  establish  an  ascend^ 
ency  at  his  court :  but  soon  left  it  with  the  large 
army  lie  conmianded  to  pursue  the  separate  objects 
of  iiis  own  ambition.  ' 

One  of  the  first  of  his  acts  was  to  threaten  with 
invasion  the  territories  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar, 
from  whom  he  claimed'  large  sums  in  the  name  of 

Vol.  r.  ^  D 
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H^Ikiir*  TbeRajab  had  not  solicited  the  aid  itf 
ijfke  BHtibh  ^dvermnent^  but  the  GdvamDr^itflnd 
tii^M  not  oolitenipSsite  mik  indi&yetiw  ^  armf 
of.  AmssGt  Kban^  Jtow  i^eUed  hy  liie -  PndBmai 
^mmsap^  ^a  ^  Ina^  of  the  Nerhisddii^  tnd 
9^0%  ito  ^vcnrh^lnh  thb  country  of  Ntgporei.  life 
tePQMlil^  'fab  o^ioB  >»f  this  oHurse  ,pro^  to  Ibt 
9^sii#d  im  tjnti  ifMicftsiim^  ii^isil  MwIq  obtonifi^^v 
^^  ttoC  tJie  i|UM4;i0E  was,  not  iiii^lf  iRF^wtdicr  it  ^mi 
jmt  iftd;  fospedieiil;  t^  aM  dM^  Bajth  of  Ber^ijr  a  dbot 
d«$M^  or  tb^  reootY^r|f  of  h^  dacQiiiMwa^  {althanghy 
Ift  Womi  ^  poliey^  th9  <»»eKOl»il  chtttge  19  &e 
p^U<^a}  «(«(&  of  £q4]A^.  wbifjbt  w^ld  be  inscasiifimd 
by  the  e^ti^ptioti  of  oae  of  t]m  wbrtantrm  ^omm 
^  thi»  Deck^Hi,  mj^t  w^rsNuM:  and  roi|m?9  bur 
ilMitrfsareiioe ; )  brt  wWhw  tn  w^rfem^  tiiA 
§|^ti^m  M^MWIWH*  /ohiirfi  ftt  Ih6  be^  of  % 
%iiHpevoi|9  4rmf y  irref ij^tible  by  mj  p#wer  Ifut  ^tiiiit 
«f  th#  t^cH&paayt  «b^  b§  jp^^imtted  to  estubUdk  ik 
authority^  Oft  the  inwisW  *be  R^|iih*»  dmnipMn^ 
#wr  t^ritorie$  t^o^iguilua  to  4ht)w  of  «w  iJly 
tbld  Nis$l4K^  ^th  wbo«ft  OQlluailLnkfr.  of  TdagioB^ 
combined  "walh  loM  power  (wad  tesoHMes,  imsghfe 
1^  igt  the  f^armatioB  of  pr^^edts  ptohably  no* 
imeaiig^i^l  to  the  lamA  of  the  HisaBi  Imn^df^ 
«9d  oc^lm^y  com^istent  i^th  t!be  rkmu  andliopet 
of  a  powerful  party  in  his  .doimtiions,  for  the 
^tibversioH  of  the  British  alUaiice :  of  sucb  a  ques- 


f    V 


f  Vide  Lord  jMinto's  Mmote,  dated  October  Utb,  180^ 
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tion/'  ofaffenred  his  lordship^  ^^  ik&te  can  be  but  on^ 
solution." 

Hiving^  upon  tJie  grounds  stated  in  tliis  minmte, 
deddtd  inpon  the  expe^Lency  of  taknoig  ^activ'e 
iiMasuMB:£ar  opposing  tke  pro^reas  of  Ameer 
Khan,  no  time  was  lost  hj  the  GoveraoiHgra^ral 
u  asftembfing  «  GoaottidejcaMe  force  on  the  eaitcna 
Aoatier  of  Berar^  mder  ^  commaod  of  Cflan4 
Cloiie'^^  and  a  ^etacfaraeat  of  the  Bengal  amy» 
^Nnnmanded  bj  LieutesiantHBol^ud  Martindale,  wm 
itntioned  on  iSke  south-^eat '&ontier  tif  Biitkklcu 
ae  wdil  to  prori^B  £or  the  aecuraty  of  tlbt  provinca 
as  to  <co^«peifate  0>^ntaally  in  an  itUck  upon  ^ 
ti^emy*  •  , 

The  Rajah  of  Ben^r/cMiongfa  lie  had  uoit  for<^ 
mally  solicited  tlie'assistanee  4yf  the  Britidi  gtfvem^ 
ment,  -was  very  glad  to  vecehe  it,  especially  when 
f^armed  that  it  Was  graturtQUs.  In  resohring  not 
to  demand  any  compensation,  either  pecuniary  or 
territorial,  for  this  service,  the  Governor-general 
was  influenced  by  two  eonstder»dons  c  Ist.  That 
the  proffer  of  our  assistance  prooeeded  entirely 
from  a  sense  of  our  own  •  iMerests.  diid.'Tliat 
<he  Rajah  had  suffered  gi^eater  territqnal  losses 
by  Ifce  result  of  his  c6n€est  with  the  Britifeb  go* 
«remment  than  either  Sindia  or  Holkar,  and,  there* 
fbre,  our  gratuitous  support  on  this  occasion  might 
be   considered  as   an    equivalent  for  ^ny  claims 


•  The  kite  Major-general  Sif  Barry  Close. 
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which  hd  iuight  conceive  himself  to  possesi  on  oiit 

generosity. 

Lord  Mihto^  after  the  force  under  Colonel  Close 
had  assembled^  wrote  to  Ameer  Khan^  reqidrihg  him 
to  withdraw  from  the  Nagpofe  territory ;  and  also 
to  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar.  He  addressed  the  latter 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  Ameer 
fchan  was  acting  imder  orders  from  his  goveni^ 
ment,  or  not«  The  answer  of  Ameer  Khan  was  a 
denial  of  our  right  to  interfere  in  his  disputes  with 
the  Rajah  of  Berar^  and  a  menace  that  if  our  troops 
advanced,  he  would  invade  the  British  territory. 
The  reply  of  the  minister  of  Holkar  conts^ned  a 
positive  disavowal  of  the  proceedings  of  the1V|ahomr 
medan  chief*,  with  whdni  they  wer^  at  Vati^ce ;  and 
he  was,  at  this  period,  <t)bliged  to  abandon  his  posi- 
tion on  the  frontiers  of  the  Nagpore  territories,  in 
order  to  defeat  their  plots  for  the  subversion  of  his^ 
authority. 

During  this  period.  Colonel  Close,  who  had  been 
joined  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Martindale,  advanced 
into  Malwa,  where  he  occupied  Seronge,  the  <!api« 
tal  of  Ameer  Khan,  and  other  possessions  of  that 
freebooter,  whose  overthrow  appeared  certain,  when 
he  was  saved  by  a  ehange  of  measures  of  the  su«- 
preme  government.  The  Governor-general's  view% 
when  he  first  resolved  to  interfere  in  the  defence 
of  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  were  directed  to  the  de- 
# 

*  ViAe  Central  India,  vol.  i. 
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struction  or  dispersion  of  Ameer  Khan^s  army;  and 
correspcaiding  instructions  were  accordingly  issued 
to  Colonel  Close ;  but  on  farther  reflection,  his  lord- 
drip,  contemplating  the  gres^t  extent  and  compli- 
cated nature  of  the  political  arrangements  and  mili^ 
tary  operations  to  which  the  prosecution  of  those 
views  would  lead,  the  numerous  interests  they  would 
affect,  and  the  heavy  burden  of  expense  which  they 
would  occasion,  limited  his  plan,  to  the  mere  ex- 
pulsion of  the  invaders  from  the  Rajah's  territories ; 
giving,  however,  to  Colonel  Close  a  discretionary 
power  of  acting  upon  his  first  instructions,  if  he 
should  be  of  opinion  that  such  a  course  of  proceed- 
ing would  not  involve  those  consequences  which 
his  lordship  apprehended.    It  is  not  surprising  that 
this  gaUant  and  able,  but  cautious  officer,  should 
have  declined  following  the  impulse  of  his  own  ar- 
dent mind,  under  circumstances  of  such  heavy  re- 
aponsibility ;  his  efforts  were,  therefore,  confined  to 
the.  object  of  securing  the  immediate  safety  of  the 
Rajah*s  territories,  and  Ameer  Khan  escaped  with 
an  unbroken  army  to  prosecute  new  schemes  of 
conquest  and  oppression. 

The  Governor-general,  aware  that  a  similar 
danger  would  recur  next  season,  if  the  territory  of 
Nagpore  was  unprotected,  entered  into  a  negotiation 
with  its  prince  on  the  principle  of  affording  hiii 
highness  the  permanent  aid  of  a  body  of  British  . 
troops.  The  Rajah  was  at  first  averse  to  the 
proposition;    but  wbeij   he  found   that   CqIpijcI 
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tilose^s  afmy  bad  been  ordered  into  cantonments^  lie 
ehanged  his  mind  and  became  very  eager  for  l^ie 
arrangement^  on  em^isdOQ,  lft)Wefver^  tbart  be  AbbuU 
hot  be  cbarged  Irith  any  pdrt  of  the  expetoe.  Tkiei 
Governor-generat  not  being  dtspoi^ed  to  ekoner^tte 
him  from  all  share  of  the  bwden^  the  extra  ^  di»^ 
fmrsement  attendant  on  a  permanent  nieaffcire  whieh 
woold  ensnre  hh  ftttnre  safety,  Was  demanded.  To 
this,  the  Rajah^  after  much  hesitation^  consentedf 
bnt  before  he  bad  signified  his  agreement,  the  trin^ 
had  been  withdrawn^  and  Lot'd  Mmto  hstving  em-* 
barked  on  the  expedition  against  Jaya^  the  negoti-* 
ation  T^as  not^  at  tbis^  periodic'  bronght  to  a  Satis£M> 
tory  conclusion. 

When  these  proceedingii  cam^  before  the  autbb* 
rities  ro  England^  they  recognisecl  the  policy  of  cm- 
eluding  a  subsidiary  alliance  with  the  R^ah  of 
Nagpore^  on  the  termsi  proposed ;  and^  m  'a  Idttet 
from  the  secret  committee^,  it  i»  distinctly  stated, 
*'that  the  determination  of  the  Governor-general 
In  council  to  interpose  the  power  of  the  govern* 
ment  in  protecting  the  Rajah  of  Beraf  wiw  a  mea- 
sm*e  of  defensive  policy,  and^  tberelbre,  cteild  not 

he  deemed  a  violation  of  the  law,  or  a  disobeditoce 

*  »    -  .  , 

of  the  orders,  prohibiting  interference  in  the  dis^ 
putes  of  foreign  states*  In  the  same  despatcs, 
the  secret  comftiittee  elxpress^  th^tnselvea  ^^  not  sa- 

*  The  additional  Batta .  allowed  ta  troops  in  a  3tate  of  field 

m 

^ncamppent.    .      ,        ..        , 
f  Under  date  the  10th  of  September,  ISll* 
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:tii^&(ld  wfth  the  e^pet&emcj  df  abstaittiflg  ftdm  dia- 
ybtillg  kokf  pioirer  agdiiist  wkcte  we  may  hate  beeA 
compelled  to  take  up  satmi  ftom  ie^^iiig  its 
-fi^^resftiotts.**  Th&y  ftarther  observe,  tlmt  *^the 
|ieilna&0iil  security  el  the  British  intercisf  s  iiiE  India 
4ms  not  depend  tipoii  toy  supposed  balance  c^ 
p(^eS^  attoiig  the  natiTe  stated ;  it  k  like  the  ilaval 
^mptemae^  of  thfo  tmatttj;  <mr  pe^er  ought 
iieyeip  to  be  extdad^  fot  the  purpose  of  oppress 
lioR  df  injustiee,  Imt  it  ought  to  he  paramount 
over  e!^i  if  all  shoruld  be  Combined  against  it,  ot  it 
Will  prebably  ceiise  tb  exist.^ 

|t  is  not  possible  to  hare  strongef  eyidencfe 
ihaul  the  eoiMiilot  of  Lord  Minto  and  th^  go^ 
f^mkemt  in  England  ^fhrii^y  upon  this  remai^k- 
fthlo  Oi^ca^i^d^  <^f  th^  tnitpriictii^ahility  of  ndtain- 
tttiniiig^  0ten  fol  a  short  period,  any  system  6f 
Aent^s^  poli<!^#  Th^  OoVemor-^generali  in  his  mi^^ 
ntite'^V  adf^ing  to  this  iact,  very  jttstljr  obdc^rves*^ 
^li  has  nMy  perhaps^t  h^^^i^  sufBcieAtly  eohsi^ed 
that  every  native  state  in  India  J*  a  «ifitary  despo- 
tiBsa  j  thart  war  and  ^onqneirt  ate  atow€$d  m  the 
firat  and  legitimate  pursuits  erf  e^eity  s&wt&gA  &t 
da^  and  the  solo  source  of  glonry  aifid  t^oinii  U 
li  mat,  AmeSoKf  a  mere  conjecture  dedticed  from 
fte  itttKlal  bi^  of  the  human  mind,  and  test  6f 
general  eitpeyienoei  hut  ig^  certain  conviction  founddl 
oil  avo#ed  principles  of  action  aftd  systraaatic  views, 

« 

*  VnAet  iate  Deceitiber  lit,  1S09. 
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th^t,  ampng  military  states^  an^  chiefs:  of  lQ4ia»  l^e 
pursuits  of  ambition  can  aldne  b^  bc^imdad  by  ti^ 
inability  to  prosectiite  th^n.  m 

The  Pindaries,  who  had  long  existed  as  plunr 
derers^  attached  to  the  Mahratta  armies^  rose 
rapidly '  into  independent  power  at  thi^  period. 
The  obedience  they  paid  Sindia  or  HoUi^ar^  was 
merely  nominal;.  Yfhile  acting  under  thw  owa 
chiefs^  they  spread  desolation  in  every .  quarter, 
augmenting  their  numberd  by  those  whom  thejr 
successes  had  ^-educed  to  poverty  aiid  despair* 

The  advance  of  the  British  troops  under  Cidonol 
Close  into  Malwa  had  excited  great  alarm  amongst 
these  freebooters ;  but  his  retreat  was  the  signal 
for  their  reassembling,  aUd  becoming  nioredwing 
than  before.  ;  They  overman .  diflferent  provinces'  of 
the  Rajah  of  jNagpore  and  burnt  one, quarter  of 
his  capital.'  A  party  of  th^epluncterers,  in  181% 
violated  the  English, territory  by  an  irmptio^  into 
the  fertile  province  of  Mirsapore^  and  succeeded  in 
jcarrying  off  a  cQn$iderable  booty. 

The  Qpyernpr^general,  in  remacktng  on  tfaeln  ^eoK^ 
cesses,  fis.combwed  with,  the  views  and  cotenlpa* 
raneo^s  operations  of  Ameer  Khan,  called  apiob 
th^  goveritmi^nt  in  England  to  .decide .  whether  it 
Tvas  ^^  fjxpedient  to  ^l>serv:e  .a  strict;.  neutraUtj^ 
amidst  those  scenes  of  disprdei;  and  QutijEige'  which 
were  passing  under  our  eyes  in  the  north  of  Hia? 
dustan,  or  whether  we  should  listen  to  the  calls  of 
suffering  hufuanity^  and  interfere  for  -the  protec- 
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iion,  of  thcfise  "sttaik  aad  defenceless  states  who  im- 
plore our  asshtwce  ttf  deliver  them  from  the 
violence  and  oppression  of  an  ambitious  and  lawless 
npsteurt.** 

And  again,  in  a  secret  letter*  from*  Bengal,  Lord 
Minto,  alluding  to  those  considerations  which 
made  him  anxious  to  form  an  alliance  with  the 
Rajah  of  Nagpoire,  thus  expresses  himseff  regard- 
ing the  Pindarics.  "  The  situation  of  these  free- 
bdoters  on  the  frontier  of  the  dominions  of  Nag- 
pore,  in  the  Vicinity  of  those  of  our  allies,  the 
I^ishwah'and  the  Nizani,  and  at  no  very  remote 
distance  from  our  own  possessions ;  theif  aug- 
mented ntmibers,  improved  orgariization,  and  in- 
creased boldness,  arising  from  the  success  and 
inipuiiity  with  which  their  depredations  have  been 
*  attended ;  the  powerjFul  ihstrunient  of  conquest  oi: 
devastation  which  they  present  to  the  hand  of  an 
ambitious  or  enterprising  chief,  or  a  foreign  in- 
vader; atod  a  variety  d£  other  reflections,  which  are 
not  new  to  your  honourable  committee,  and. which 
it  would  he  superfluous  to :  state  in,  this  place,  all 
combinied  to  render  the  adoption  of  an  extensive^ 
and  energetic  system  of  ftiea^Ures  for  their  sup- 
pressioti,.'  a  mattet  which  presses  with  increased 
urgency  on  our  attention,  and  will  become  an  early 
object  of  our  concern*  Snth  a  system  reiqilires  tSie 
most   mature  deliberation/  and   much   laborious 

♦  Under  date  the  4th  of  February,  1813. 
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t^M^getaem  and  comfai&atKij^^  ^^Uti<itifl  ihl'^ffii 
iMtj,  which  filuAt  MeesKiar^  defer  th^  ^x:e^ilti§lK^ 
H.  It  irottU^  thett^ra^  be  pkttttm^'  €^  ^M»  at 
the  present  moment  into  a  more  extended  coiNii^ 
detaftion  of  tHkB  ipiestiota^  and  the  subjept  Is  only 
alli»ted  to  hens  as  fotmisg  a  pcntrevliil  argumfent  m 
favour  of  the  eslaUishixieiit  df  a  Britifih  fbree  ott 
the  Nerhtidda;  a  meMtae  which  will  not  only 
a&f d  additional  ttieans  of  mf erme^te  sectifity  to 
otii*  allies^  and  to  odrselves,  but  w^  materiafiy 
f^fiUtate  the  exeeutiOT  of  any  fixrther  opcriationS) 
whether  offeiKsdve  or  defenme,  which  it  anaj  bt 
jttdged  advisable  to  undertake/' 

TluHagb  Lof  d  Mintb  was  mont  reloetant  to  in* 
volve  the  government  in  a  measto'e  likely  to  lead 
to  hostilities^  Witbirat  the  pirevious  sanctidd  of  the 
authorities  i^  England^  he  evineed,  on  more  thsta 
Ofie  cfceasion^  his  opinion^  that  atteiitiofn  to  this  ttik 
ceased^  Whenever  the  honour  6t  the  int^ests  ^ 
the  empire  6f  which  ha  had  ehatge  required  po'ompt 
action. 

Sir  6eorge  BiirldW  having  withdifawa  hk  pro* 
teetiofi  from  the  petty  chiefe  sdltth  ctf*  the  Stttteff^^ 
Runjeet  l^ingh^  Rajah  6f  Lahdife^  eyer  on  the  watcA 
to  extend  his  power,  had  twice  interpoded  in  theif 
qiKM*eIs^  and  ob]&ge4  th«  eontendilrg  partka  to 
aeknowl^ge  him  as  their  snpetfkir^  T\d^  eneMaci^ 
meiit  had  at  first  pai^sed  fmnoticed^  htt  Irbeii  h&ii 
Minto  found  that  he  acted  upon  a  syistematic  plan 
of  extending  his  dominions,  kdA  in  contempt  of 
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tlk^Bri^hf  ortevnmettt^  he  detentimtd  t4»>b«dk  1m 
Aiteire  progress ;  bcdfig  satisfied^  «i  h#  ttsMd  Ifi 
his  despalcb^s^  to  the  govefiuiiefit  hi.Ekgla^ 
Aat  it  wfts  a  Sdfer  jiofiiry  to  pt&teet  tht  S^kh 
cifiefi  setded  to  the  south  €?  the  IS^Iej^^  tib&b  to 
ftSoir  iA  ambitiotts  piiiicey  whose  scXe  obf€M  was 
aggraildizement^  to  bring  his  territorieft  ib  c<mtart 
with  those  of  the  Company.  Upon  this^  jndst  -vikw 
of  the  ^abjeet^  om  snpr^ikiacy  over  the  Seiklf  dAeik 
between  the  Jtuxma  and  the  Smtlc^e  waa  deddb^ 
A  stmng  fore^e  was  assemble  on  cot  fpoMiefs, 
irhicfay  at  firsts  created  both  surprise  and  alarm  im 
thd  mind  of  Runjeet  Singh^  who  appeacred^  fof  a 
nftomemty  rbsK^Ive^  .to  try  a  content ;  but  refit^ioii 
led  him  to  withdriw  las  troops  6:0m  the  foH  ^ 
which  hq  had  taken  poasession. 

The  main  body  of  the  linglish  force  then  te* 
tnmed  to  its  cantonments^  lea^ting  a  stf  ong*  detaidh^ 
tn^t^  nn^r  the  cdmmand  of  Sir  Dttvid  Ochid^y^ 
ill  Occupation  of  a  pcdrman^M:  position  at  L^^diana^ 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  S«itl^e< 

In  the  des^tch  f  in  wbicfa  Lord  ^Sf  into  do^ 
set ib6s  the  military  morements  thac  gave^  Micfa 

•  ■  *  ^ 

^  Lord  ^nto  addressed  a  long  &nd  able  lettef ,  nirdei*  datd 
IMfc  DeeeiAber,  iMBf  to  fks  secret,  comnitteet  la  wtidl^  h0 
described  the  hxpolicyi  snd  indeed  imprsptioabtttljir^  ol  for* 
n^Ywag  vx  tk«  course  of  policy  adopted  two  yeaJDS  beiofs  by 
bift  predecessor,  without  incurring,^  iiv  a  very  increased  degree^ 
those  very  hazards  and  eipbarrassments  which  this  neutral 
system  purposed  to  avoid. 
•   t  Letter  to  the  seeret  cofl^raittee,  dat^d  15tb  April,  IS^a. 
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effect  to  the  negotiations  of  the  envoy  at  the  court 
of  Lahore^  his  .  lordship  expnesses .  hia  -  opiiiipi)i 
that  Runjeet  Singh  ha4  alone,  been  induced  to 
meditate  the  extension  of  his  dominion  over. the 
territories  between  the  Sutleje  and  the  Jnmna^ 
by  a  manifestation  of  our  intention  not  to  exereiae 
those  rights  of  supremacy  over  the  southern  Seikha 
which  had  been  exercised  by  the  Mahrattas*  /^  If/" 
he  states^  ^^  we  had  not  at  an  early  period  of  time 
declared  the  Seikh  chiefs  to  be  entirely  independent 
of  onr  control ;  if^  at  the  time  when  the  Rajah  pro- 
jected his  first  invasion  of  those  territories^  we  h^d 
declared  a  resolution  to  protect  them ;  or^  even  if 
we  had  attwded  to  the  united  solicitations  of  the 
chiefs  of  tliose  territories^  about  the  middle  of  Ust 
year^.  to  protect  them  agwist  a  second  projected 
invasion^  by  announcing  that  resolution^  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  that  the  mere  declaration  of  it 
would  have  been  suijficient  to  deter  Runjeet  Singh 
from  the  eiiecution  of  his  design :  it  could .  not^ 
therefore^  be  supposed^  that^  after  we  had  not  ool]F 
declared  the  temtories  in  question  to  be  under  our 
protectioni  but  by  assembling  an  army^  had .  mani* 
fested  a  determination  to  carry  that  resolution  into 
effect^  the  Rajah  of  Lahore  would  resume  the 
prosecution  of  his  ambitious  schemes.^ 

_  •  •  •  • • 

The  apprehensions  entertained  of  a  French 
invasion^  which  had  led  to  the  missions  to  the 
courts  of  Persia  and  Cabul^  had  been  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  a  deputation  to  Lahore;  but  tjie 
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ignprance  of  Rui^eet  Snsigh  made  it  difficult  for 
him  to  comprehend  the  real  object  of  that  solici-^ 
tude  which  we  evinced  at  this  period  to  obtain  hi» 
alliance.  It  is  also  probable,  *  that  this  prince  to* 
tally  misunderstood .  the  motives  which  [  induced 
us  to  £sown  the  power  we  had  attained^  and  not 
(mlj  to  cast  off  willing  depaidahts  u^on  our 
government^  but  to  look  on  and  see  them'  i^endered 
subject  to  another  state.  Such  erroneous  imp^es^ 
sion j  must^  in  a  very  short  period,  have  predipi- 
tafted  a  contest  with  the  Rajah  of  Lahore,  which 
'  probably  would  have  terminated  iii  the  overthrow 
of  lliat  chief,  and  the  establishment  of  our  in^ 
fluencie,  if  not  our  power,  upon  the. banks  of  the 
Indus.  But  these  results  were  avoided  by  the 
wise  and  decided  measures  of  Lord  Minto,  whidi,- 
by  restoring  our  protection  to  the  chiefs  south  of 
the  Sutleje,  gave  peace  and  security  to  all  the 
territories  between  that  river  and  the  Jumna,  and 
placed  Rimjeet  Singh  in  his  proper  relation  to  the 
British  government,  with  which  he  concluded  a 
treaty,  stipulating,  on  6ur  part,  that  we  should  not 
interfere  with  his  territories  or  subjects,  and  on  his, 
that  he  should  never  maii)itaiii  a  greater  body  of 
troops  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutleje,  than  was 
actiaally  necessary  for  the  internal  managemeiit  of 
his  districts  in  that  quarter. 

Some  fear  was  entertained  lest  the  adyaKced 
position  of  our  force  at  Lodiana  should  excite  the 
jealousy  and  alarm  of  Runje^t  Singh ;  but  if  that 
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iv«iB  file  impresMon  on  .ks  first  j^taUUhai^Bt^  jt 
ymM  immediately  removed,  .by  the  grealier  ptrt'^of 
ikm  Ibvoe^  put  in  motioii  being  witMmwn;  bxA 
cimfidcaBce  took  place  of  «ll  <Ak&r  feeUngs  iii'Us 
wamiy  when  lie  stw  tint  tlie'  B&gUih  ^mmmmeaait^ 
thMi^  i^cithfir  deficJeot/  in  ^pomet  aor  spirit).'  m* 
fiMtkied  #roiii  fufftker  ectipn  •  the  moment  its  jm^ 
fegsed  ohjacto  were  ^ujcompliflhied* 

A  tmmim  <miii  the  empn^r  Jhf iBpoteaQ  am^ed 
at  the  fiowft  of  P^sia  in  1808,  vnih^  the  dechowd 
Intemioci  «f  -estaiblifihtpg  a  ^eonxiexioft  nvhioh  nti^ 
fiicflitete  his  views  of  attacking  l3ie  ihx^liih  ia 
ladia.  This  created  4[soii6idem1i^:al&]ii^  and  led 
tike  Goei?:ernor«^nefal  to  4c^«niiifie.  vtpon  iaEHne^ 
diatety  send^  an  officer  4af  mnk  «o  Beeaia,  yestel 
if^di  fuU  po^evs^  ta  ooontcnct  the  designs  of 
emr  <^&einiesy  "whateirer  these  migbt ,  be*  Thii 
mea^Give  wad  inteirupted  in  its  progiress  by  tbs 
ga^^Ttiment  of  Englaad  having  s^ic  an  eniioy  widr 
dredentiak  from  the  thrcmoy  wad  mstnictions  hem 
the  sea^  cammtttoe>  4o  acoaniplish  t^e  suns 
ebfecls.  The  represeiitatiYe  of  the  Goveanaot^ 
genei^ai  proceeded  to  Abonshir ;  bnt  on  the  Kiiig 
ef  Fersia  raising'  him  leave  to  advance  to  Tehntfli 
and  insiMiitig  49fn  his  negotiating  with  his  .scm^ 
the  Viceroy  of  Shirar^  he  de(dined  going  any  hat^ 
ther,  as  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  the  Skiglisfa 
nation  that  its  representative  sheuld  lareat  with 
a  prince  at  a  provincial -capital,  while  the  Fr^cb 
ambassador^  who  had  }feen  receired  in  ^reet  vio* 
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ladmk  #f  an  j^ntti&g  iwftty,  enjoyed  the  jiltsti&c<- 
tio»  ^  nddifig  ttt  ciMrt^  and  toenrying  on  Ii^m 
MgotiatieM  W&&  tlM  >kteg«  'IliMe  reasims,  aad 
oMnf  dthiMy  inr  iM^t  ^om^lying  iwitk  hk  mifje** 
tf^ft  diiir^y^  iNM  jbftbodfod  in  a  meoftoml  4iiid  4ieM . 
te l^efama;  ibaiipradMng.  ao  efieet^  At  vtpphi^ 
MOfoAr^  >dF  the  icqiiwme  gowmmeiit  saikd  iW 
Cakotta*  <^n  Ins  itmval  t&syw^  wdeiv  «v^te  gfrrm 
to  pfaepam  an  tdpMlitita^  wUcli  -waj»  joiMiit  M 
iHOSiipif  an  islaiid  in  die  gui^;  aoA^  as  die  •Mt4y 
&3iira  of  t]m  proMrisas  itf  the  Fr«Boii  majd^  aa(m^ 
pated^  tbeve  :exiiri»l  no  ^trbt  thait  tbe  Fei*BiaH 
gmreniBiBBt  s^caild  Moa  be  tied«K^  to  tbe  jieeessity 
of  a»lmgtiEU;4i€p(lBlap  wU4Dh  te  had  slighted;  a»d^ 
amifl  it  :*lioald  be  m  ^bii  temper,  it  mw  epnekided 
the  alliance  would  never  take  a  shape  that  merited 
ton6Amat  or  pemused  ibencfit.  Bat  a  dfierent 
view  of  tbeee  snlgecls  was  taie^i  by  tiie  ^en^o)^ 
acdteAted  iby  ^the  orawEi,  idio,  aftar  he  bad  gone  to 
Heiaia^  in  cxneequenoe  of  a  ktitade  t^o  Go^^emor^ 
gcsumd  had  gi^n  hiii^  xiefused  all  fwtlier  attention 
to  ov^on  firdm  India,  and  proeeedad  towards  the 
^somrt  m  direct  c^oaitmi  to  the  wii^ies  aad  the 
aooafloaadM  of  the  ^m^eme  goTemment.  Tht 
)i|tttielpated  faiiare  of  the. French  to  fulfil  thesr 
extravagant  promises^  the  alarm  excited  by  the 
military  |)reparations  in  India^  and  the  cupidity  of 
the  Persian  court,  which  had  been  strongly  eseitod^ 
firerented  any  difficulty  to  his  advance.  On  his  ar- 
rival he  immediately  concluded  a  treaty,  by  whidi  it 
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was  a^rcied  jkhat  ia,  subsidy*  shoidd  .he  paid  to 
the  F€)rs}fui  gpveram^ut  as  loog  as.  they  %ere  at 
war  with  the  Russians^  on  :the  jCQ|id^i<Hi  of  giving 
their  tiid  to:  repel  any  attempt  of  the  Fr»di; 
or^  in  other  words^  for  ihi  fulfihncnt  of  the  en- 
gagements which  they  had  contracted  ten  years 
before.  The  Governor-general  protested  in  the 
strongest .  manner  against  all  these  proceedings; 
and  though  the  force  that  had  been  prepared  was 
ctontennanded^  in  consequence  of  news  reaching 
IhAia.  of  Buo(naparte  being  involyed  in  jsl  war  mth 
Spain;  *a^  not  likely  to  pcosecuie  .his  desi^s  in 
the  East^  the  representative  of  the.€oinpany  was 
directed  to  proceed  to  Tehran^  to  xed^ein  the 
Indian  government  from  the  jdegradatian  to  which 
it  had  been  exposed. 

Omitting  all  remark  on  the  large  exp^iditure  of 
money^  and  the  loss  of  local  influence  and  character 
produced  by  these  proceedings^  jsuffice  it  to  say,  that 
though  the  English  envoy  who  visited  Persia  ia 
1800  had  strongly  stated  the  neceasity  of  credentiab 
fr(Hn  the  throne  to  add  to  the  rank  and  consequence 
of  any  subsequent  mission,  it  never  had  beeli  con* 
templated  that  the  conferring  of.  such  distinction 
upon  the  person  employed  would  lead  to  his  being 

*  The  subsidy  was  settkd  .to  he  120,000  tomans  (about 
100/)00/.)  per  annum;  a  supply  of  1G,000  stand  of  arms; 
20  field-pieces,  complete ;  and  such  numbers  as  could  be 
spared  of  artiUery-xnen  and  officers,  to  insfruct  the  Persiaa 
army.    This  treaty  was  concluded  in  March,  1S09« 
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{)laced  tinder  any  authority  except  that  of  the  Indian 
government,  which,  as^was  obvious,  must  be  the 
only  competent  judge  of  the  measures  necessary  to 
form  and*  maintain  an  alliance  that  could  have  little 
consequence  to  -  Great  Britain  but  as  connected 
with  its  eastern  territories. '  It  was  on  this  occasion 
represented,  that  to  transfer  the  management  of  our 
political  relations  with  Persia  from  India  to  England, 
and  to  employ  an  agent  in  that  country,  independent 
of  *l3ie  supreme  government,  was  to  embarrass  the 
Exercise  of  that  great  power  which  the  law  had 
vested  in  the  Governor-general,  and  to  take  from 
him  the  means  of  providing  for  the  defence  of  the 
extensiye  empire  committed  to  his  charge,  and  foit 
the  safety  and  tranquillity  of  which  he  alone  was 
responsible. 

^^  It  cannot  be  necessary,''  Lord  Minto  observes  *, 
"  to  enter  into  any  discussion  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
monstrating the  inconsistency  of  our  being  charged 
with  the  defence  and  security  of  India  againstt  the 
dangers  in  which  the  mission  to  Persia  originated^ 
wrdiont  possessing  power  to  direct  the  negotiation 
with  that  court,  or  to  control  the  conduct  of  the 
minister  deputed  there ;  without  being  at  hberty  to 
determine  the  point  of  time  at  which  such  negotia^ 
tion  should  be  undertaken ;  to  judge  whether  or 
not  the  prosecution  of  it  is  compatible  with  the 
honour  and  interests  of  the  government  committed 

♦  In  Letter  to  the  Secret  Committee. .  . 
Vol.  I.  2  E 
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tp  im  oliarge,  or  to  timit  4^  ^tfifid  the  ^£^g^ 
micmt  for  the  execution  of  which  we  *re  ex4tt»iv4y 
respi4i»ibk» 

^^  A  »tftfe  «f  ftfl&iw  way  re^y  he  wppofed, 
«Fhi<^  would  reiser  th^  prQ^eeution  of  f^  mi«^ 
tQ  Fwiift,  on  the  imrt  of  the  Biitith  poww,  ntt^fly 
•ohveraive  of  the  dearest  mi^feits  of  this  eoi«tffy» 
jtn  wch  a  oaae,  it  eaimot  be  eoi^^eeded  ^t  tib 
appointinQnt  ^  a  mioiater^  weiedited  to  the  eonft 
of  Pemia  by  the  aathoritiea  in  fia^la^d^  ^^def  th« 
jsoat^npl^on  of  a  difl^nt  eonditlon  of  al^j 
ihoidd  iupei^ede  a  diaoretic^wy  power^  eq  the  part 
of  the  locid  goyemwent,  to  tequi^  him  t^  ws^iwd 
the  enerdae  of  his  miniaterial  fimetioiis^  ^  that 
a  mnirter  ao  appointed  proce^ing  without  th« 

authority  of  this  government^  or  in  dj^recft  Op^ 
^Q«  to  it,  i.  empowered  by  U^  conwwwiQn  to 
ple<%e  its  faith  to  the  adoption  ^  of  a  course  of 
ia^wmreat^  not  oaly  vnB&dAoo^d^  hy  the  ^y^m^r 
meat  tm  which  the  execation  of  those  MiteasMes 
l&wt  depend^  but  expressly  dedaned  to  he  tte^sfP^ 
patifale  iridi  its  hoBour  and  its  intereat.  Ths 
asflfusaption  of  audi  a  power  is  aq  asauns^ptifoii  of 
the  authority  of  the  government  «f  this  eouiMyi 
not  the  exercibe  <^  the  ministerial  fimetioas  ^^ 
gated  by  the  <^own  to  its  aooiedited  euvoy,  It  il 
the  asaumption  of  a.  power  whkh  the  thiK>^e  jtsi^ 
tiein^r  daiii^ ;  axid  it  is  a  direct  6fp^Q»itlea^  w* 
only  to  the  spirit,  but  to  the  very  letter  of  his 

majesty*s  commands.^ 


Lord  Mxato  when  d^acribipg  the  groundi^  on 
vhich  the  supreme  govermaei^t  of  India  h^ 
carried  on  Ihe  connexion  with  P^rsia^  previous  to 
the.  asAumption  of  poweri)  jod^pen^ent  o{  it3 
jojithbrityhy  the  envoy  extraordinary  of  the  king» 
-ohserves,  *^  by.  the  laws  whiph  h^^ve  been  framed 
£m  the  managemeiat  of  tb^  bOli^QW^ble  CcoKtpany's 
afiairs^  thi  local  government  p£  t^ia  country  i^ 
varted  with  the  power  attached  to  sovereignty.  It 
is  empowered  to  adminkter  civil  a^d  criminal  jusk 
tioe^  to  levy  war,  and  to  eonctude  peiace^.  It  is 
eqfially  essential  to  the  preservation  of  t^ici  valur 
able  forandbi  of  the  Britis]b  empire,  t^t  the  statej^ 
of  Aiiia  should  consider  the  British  establishment 
in  India  in  the  light  of  a  soverdgn  st<Ltei  as  that 
the  government  shotdd  aetnally  exercise  the  powers 
annexed  to  it. 

^'  In  this  character,  the  Gomps^y's  gov<?mBaent 
Has  legitimat^y  negotiated^  by  means  ^  amhassar- 
dots,  and  concluded  treaties  with  the  state  of 
Persia  on  a  footing  of  equdiity.  Iti  this  charact^, 
the  state  of  Persia  has  been  aocwtcwpaed  to  con- 
sider the  British  government  ia  India  as  vested 
with  absolute  axithori^  to  employ  its  wsources  as  i^ 
aid  of  the  Persian  monard^h  aa  a&  aUyi  or  to  direct 
its  power  against  him  as  an  enesly.  It  is  in  this 
character  alon^  that  we  have  be«n  etiabled  to  ob- 
tain those  manifestations  of  rrapcct,  tha*  regard  to 
the  claims  of  digtiity,  which,  amongst  all  naticms  of 
the  world,  but  in  a  special  degree  ampng  Asiatic 
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states,  are  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  real 
power  in  the  scale  of  political  interest.  This  ac- 
knowledged character,  as  it  constituted  the  basis, 
so  it  must  form  the  cement  of  our  external  rela-« 
tions ;  to  depreciate,  therefore,  that  estimation  of 
the  power,  and  the  dignity  of  the  British  govern- 
ment in  India,  which,  under  a  just  sense  of  its  im- 
portance,  we  have  hitherto  successfully  laboured  to 
preserve  among  surrounding  states,  is  to  fix  upon 
ihe  British  government  the  stigma .  of .  deceit,  to 
afieet  the  reputation  of  our  public  faith,  and  to  ex- 
pose as  much  of  the  danger  arising  from  a  real  loss 
of  power  and  authority,  hy  diminishing  that  aw^ 
and  respect  with  which  this  govenfment  has 
hitherto  been  contemplated,  and  on  which  ,  the 
tranquillity  and  security  of  the  British  dominion  in 
India  materially  depend." 

All  these  general  arguments,  and  mdny  others 
which  more  particularly  applied  to  th^  case  in 
question,  were  strongly  stated  by  Lord  Minto  in 
despatches  to  the  government  at  home,  but  without 
avail,  A  course  was  persevered  in,  which  led  many 
of  the  Persians  to  believe  that  an  actual  difference 
of  interests,  as  well  as  of  name,  subsisted  between 
^e  government  of  the  king  of  England,  and  that 
of  the  East  India  Company;  and  even  those  few 
who  were  better  informed  were  not  anxious  to 
correct  an  error  which  afforded  the  means  of  pro- 
moting their  personal  interest,  while  it  formed  a 
pretext  for  intrigues,  the  obji^ct  of  which  was  to 
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feed  the  vanity  and  avarice  of  a  proud  and  venal 
court,  ' 

The  same  alarm  of  a  French  invasion,  which  had 
caused  these  missions  to  Persia,  suggested  one  to 
the  court  of  the  King  of  Cabul ;  and  though  Shuja- 
ul-Mulk,  with  whom  an  alliance  was  concluded, 
soon  afterwards  lost  the  throne,  and  became  a 
fugitive,  dependant  on  the  generosity  of  the  Eng- 
lish government,  no  embassy  ever  better  repaid 
the  cost  which  was  incurred,  or  more  fully  justified 
the  wisdom  of  the  government  by' whom  it  was 
sent. '  Before  this  mission,  we  were  in  comparative 
ignorance  of  the  country  of  Afghanistan,  its  in- 
habitants, and  the  actual  condition  of  its  rulers  and 
chiefs ;  a  knowledge  of  which  was  quite  essential 
as  the  ground  of  every  future  measure  relative  to 
the  most  vulnerable  part  of  our  eastern  empire* 
This  knowledge,  through  the  zeal  and  talent  of  the 
distinguished  officer*  employed  on  this  occasion, 
was  obtained  in  a  degree  which  must  have  far  ex- 
ceeded every  expectation  that  government  could 
have  formed.  Nor  was  this, the  sole  benefit;  a 
proud  and  ignorant  race  of  men  were  taught,  by 
their  communication  and  intercourse  with  this 
mission,  to  understand,  and  to  appreciate,  the 
character  of  Englishmen,  and  the  nature  of  the 
government  which  we  have  established  in  Iiidia. 
The  importance  of  such  impressions  is  above  cal-r 

f  The  Houourftbte  Mr.  Elphinstone,  now  Governor  of  Bombay. 
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^uktioiL  It  can  only  be  estimated  by  men  who 
know,  from  experience,  the  character  of  the  mo- 
llyes  by  which  baorbarQua  matiims  are  impelled,  or 
iiefetrained  from  xtitm^ 

The  Ghoorkaa,  a^  waxlike  rtbe  of  maimtaineeF&, 
^ho  possess  the  gcnr^nmeiKk  of  Nepaul,  com* 
mitted,  daribg  the  adntinifitratioii  of  Lord  Min^o, 
some  depredations  em  the .  provinces  of  Gbrrmek-^ 
pore  and  Satuiau  These  excessea  seem,  at  first, 
to  haye  been  cansiide]?ed  more  as  the  inregidar  and 
unpremeditated  acts  of  indifvklnal  officers  on  the 
frontier,  than  as  evincing  luay  hostility  in  th^  na^ 
tiob  i  but  their  frequency^^  tod  increased  boldness^ 
soon  gave  thena  another  shs^e^  and  compelte^l 
Lord  Minto  to  address  the  Ra^ah  of  Nepaul  in 
v«ry  decided  language.  ^^I  cannot  betieve,"  his 
lotdship  observes  %  ^^  that  while  an  amicable  i^ 
qniry  into  dispuilied:  pointsi  concerning  lands  is 
g^^g  on  in  th«  distrkt  o£  Gorruckpore,  t^  nn^ 
provoked  and  ui^tditmable'  oirtra^a  just  described 
to  ha^e  taken  pla^e  in  the  a(]^ining  district  ceA 
have  the  sanction  of  your  government ;  on  the  con- 
lemry,  J  am  convinced  it  will  excite  your  severe 
displeasure.  It  i^  mipossible  fbir  me,  however^  to 
mfex  it  to  pa^,  without  bHi^gilig  it  di^tiaetly  to 
your  notice,  and  cabling  on  j&vk  to  disavow  and 
{mnidb  the  perpetratoirs  of  this  act,  arid  to  cause 
the  people  who  haVq  been  forcibly  carried  away 

«  Ss  a  l«Usr  t^  hint,  ds«eil\4ili  June)  l^St 


to  bd  rdeMi^^  ^usd  tfag  plund^f ed  pf^^rty  14  b« 
restored :  complaints  have  also  readied  me  *)f  en- 
eroidhmehts  committ^  by  your  stibje^d  ia  the 
district  of  Tissboot^  which  cannot  be  permitted  M 
eoBtinue. 

^  If  redrom  is  not  afforded^  aiid  iii^ilar  pro-^ 
ceediagi  in  fiitnre  not  prevented^  the  Britisk 
gOTermneht  will  be  obliged  to  have  reooui-se  to  iti 
oim  tneasis  of  secixring  the  rights  and  property  erf* 
its  subjects^  withont  any  reference  to  your  goref n^ 
ment.  But  I  will  not  relinquish  the  hope  that 
your  immediate  compliance  with  thd  trequlsidon 
eontadi^d  in  this  letter^  and  a  strict  emitrol  oT@t 
your  offices  and  subjects  in  future^  will  pri^^ent 
the  recurrence  of  circumstances^  which  cannot  fefl 
to  raider  nugatory  any  attempt  to  a^ust  the  £i^ 
puted  points  by  amicable  inquiry  and  discussidnj 
and  to  product  conse^encas  which  it  must  be  tha 
wish  of  the  gOTemment  to  avoid/' 

The  character  of  this  document  fully  shews  tb«t, 
khile  Lord  Minto  was  disposed  to  mtkke  etify 
effort  to  condiiate  the  stat6  of  Nepaul^  and  tp  ra» 
claim  it  to  a  more  ansieable  course^  he  traif  qtdtd 
sensible  of  the  necessity  of  i^esorting  td  6th6t 
measraer^j  should  our  moderation  be  misnmdeN 
stodd^  and  our  forbearance  have  no  effec?t>  except 
to  .increase  aggrcfssion.  But  he  left  India  so  tajioA 
after  this  occurrence  that  the  duty  devolved  upon 
his  successor  of  checking  the  encfoadhffients  of 
this  pitmd  aud  waiiike  people^  and  of  vin^atin^^ 
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by  their  punishment^  the  insulted  honour  of  the 
British  government. 

-  No  material  change  .occurred  during  the  admi- 
nistration of  Lord  Mintoyin  any  of  the  minor  of 
more  dependant  governments^  except  at.Travan- 
core  ;•  where  the  ambition  and  treachery  of  the 
Dewan  compelled  government'  to  employ  a  strong 
military  force  to  maintain  its  authority.  This  mea* 
sure  was.  attended  with  such  success  as  placed  the 
fature  peace  of  the  principality  on  a  firmer  founda- 
tion  than  it  had' rested  before.    . 

In  Bundelcund,  as  in  all  countries  which  have  been 
long  under  the  loose  rule  of  a  weak  native  govern- 
ment^ vigorous  measures  became  necessary  to  re- 
duce some  turbulent  chiefs,  who,  confident  in  their 
strong  holds,  and  in  the  attachment*  of  their  fol- 
lowers, continued  to  resist  the  authority  •  of  tibe 
state  to  which  they  had  become  subject.  The  mi- 
litary operations  against  th^sp.  frp.p.hooters  were  com* 
pletely  successful ;  and  the  reduction  of  the  cele- 
brated forts  of  Adjeghur  and  Gallinjur  established 
a  ti^nquillity  in  Bundelcund  beyond  what  that 
country  had  known  for  a  century.  To  seqiire  the 
continusmce  of;  peace  in  this  valuable  .possession^  it 
became:  necessary:  to  extend  the  protection  of » the 
British  government  in  a  very  decided  manner  to  it* 
Rajahs .  or  petty  princes ;  and  the  haj^y  .eflFects  of 
this  policy  were  soon  apparent,  in  the  increasii^ 
order. and.proq)erity  of  these. countries.  But  while 
^{iqDura^ment  «nd  protection  were^affordedto  thdfiN^ 
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who  merited  it  by  their  good  conduct,  the  priUce 
of  Rewa  was  punished  for  the  countenance'  he  had 
given  to  the  Pindariesy  in  the  incursion  they  made 
into- the  province  of  Mbrzapore,  in  1812  ;  and  the 
Rajah  .of  Machery^  who,  taking  advantage  of  the 
diistj::actipn&  of  the  country  of  Jypore,  had  seized 
upon  •  one  of  the  small  forts  of  that  principality, 
waa  not  oiily  obliged  to  restore  it,  but  to  pay  the 
expense  of  the  troops  which  his  conduct  had 
forcedms  to  assemble.  These'acts  of  consideration 
and  vigour  preserved  the  smaller  dependencies  of 
the  state  in  good  temper,  and  due  subordination. 

The  territories  of  the  Vizier  of  Oude  continued 
subject  to  petty  revolts  of  refractory  Zemindars,  to 
subdue  whom  into  obedience,  his  highness  had  no 
efficient  means  but  the  aid  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, the  character  of  which  often  siiflfered  from 
the  cause  in  which  its  trbdps  were  employed. 
Lord  Minto,  with  a  view  to  remedy  this  evil,  in- 
structed the  re&ident '  at  Lucknow  to  projpose  a 
plan  to  the  Vizier  for  establishing  regular  courts 
of  judicature  within  his  ^dominions,  expecting  by 
this  and  other  institutions  to  ameliorate  the  whele 
system  of  .his  government.  His  highness'  at'first 
assented  to  this  propositions  but  before  any  niea-> 
sures  could  be  adopted  to  give  it  effect,  he  suddenly 
changed  his  resolution,  declaring  he  would  never 
adopt  the  plan,  unless  every  subject  of  doubt  and 
apprehension  regarding  its  operation  should  be  re- 
moved from  his  na^d.   The  resident,  after  some  se- 
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yere  conunents  on  the  evaaire  and  inaincae  conduct 
df  the  y  isier,  recommended  *  ^^  a  firm  and  decided 
refusal  of  the  fiitnre  assistance  of  our  troops  to  sop* 
pott  the  proceedmgs  of  the  Aumtts,  or  coerce  the  d(v 
faulting  Zcsotindars/*  as  a  means  which  must  of  ue^ 
eessity  hate  the  desired  efipct  of  obliging  him  to 
assent  to  the  proposed  measure ;  and  in  antictpdlioA 
of  this  course  being  pursued,  he  infiirmedtbe  Wmef 
^that  the  futurcf*  support  w  assistance  of  a  single 
soldier  of  the  British  army  to  the  present  banefol 
system^  or  to  any  of  its  instruments  in  the  persons 
of  his  excellency's  Anmils>  was  entirely  out  of  ibe 
question." 

The  supreme  goyemment,  though  disappointed 
at  the  result  of  the  negotiatic«)>  did  not  consider 
itself  at  liberty  to  follow  up  the  course  which  the 
resident  had  recommended^  and  in  fieu^t  conmienced. 
In,  a  very  able  despatdi:}:  from  the  chief  secretary 
to  that  officer^  the  considerations  of  faith  and  policy 
by  which  the  goremment  deemed  itself  restrained 
from  such  a  course  are  very  fuUy  stated.  The 
abuses  of  die  Vixier's  administration^  and  the  sup- 
port we  gave  it  had,  it  was  stated^  conferred  oh  the 
Enjghsh  a  right  to  demand  a  reform  of  the  system, 
and  to  bring  forward  the  strongest  arguments  it 

could  to  affect  its  accomplishment;   but  tbe  resi- 

.  -  •    • 

*  Vide   Captain  Baillie's  letter,  2Sth  June,  1811.     Oude 
Papers,  p.  23. 
t  Vide  Onde  Papers,  p.  SdS. 
t  Vide  letter  to  G^ptam  BaiUie.    O^  Pi^erMi.  M4. 
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&iit  vm,s  informed  that  his  dedaHatioitd  to  iike 
Vizier,  ^^  intimating  a  positive  resdlisrtioii  on  the 
part  of  government  to  refixse,  hereafta*^  the  aid  of 
it9  troojxs  in  the  suppression  of  disorders  ia  his  ex*' 
ce&encffk  country/'  had  exceeded  the  intentions  of 
the  Governor-general  in  councih  The  chief  secre^ 
tary  observed  :-** 

^  The  introduction  of  compulsory  measures,  as 
they  are  above  explained,  would  sturdy  change 
the  gl»oimd  of  the  negotiation.  It  would  biing 
into  inmiediate  quet^ion  the  continuance  or  diaso^ 
lutiou  of  the  relations  between  the  two'  states^  as 
established  by  treaty ;  for  if  a  demand  be  made  by 
one  of  two  contracting  parties  on  the  other,  on  the 
basts  of  a'  specific  article  of  treaty,  accompanied  by 
a  declared  resolution  not  to  fulfil  a  positive  and 
fundamental  stipulation  of  the  same  treaty^  in  the 
event  of  a  rejection  or  evasion  c^  such  demand, 
and  that  resolution  foe  carried  into  effect,  the  system 
of  connexion  established  by  the  mutual  engage* 
ments  of  the  parties  ceases  to  exist* 

^  It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  consequences  of 
such  a  state  of  things  between  the  gorernment  and 
that  of  the  Vizier ;  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that 
the  menace  of  rrfusirig  the  aid  of  our  troops  for  tke 
suppression  of  disorders  within  bis  esa^eUency's 
doimnions  must,  in  the  end,  be  nugatory,  since 
this  government  would  be  compelled  by  considera- 
tioBs  ^^onnected  with  its  own  most  ii^qKnriant  in- 
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terests   to   interpose   its   military   power- for  the 
restoration  of  tranquillity. 

^^  But  situated  as  the  dominions  ^  of -the  Com- 
pany and  the  Vizier  relatively  are,  the  state:- of 
affairs  implied  in  a  dissolution  of  the  treaty  could 
not  be  is  offered  to  remain  even  for  a  day.  The 
compact  must  be  renewed  either  in .  the  saine  or 
another  form,  and  the  course  of  transactions  woidd 
naturally  lead  to  the  estabUshinent  of  a  degree  of 
control  over  the  Vizier  s  reserved  doniinions,  in- 
compatible with  the  obligations  which  formed  the 
price  of  his  excellency's  extended  cessiqns  in  the 
year  1801. 

"  The  belief  that  the  Vizier  would  be  induced 
by  the  menace  alone  to  accede  to  our  views,  fur- 
nishes no  argument  in  reply  to  the  preceding  ob-^ 
servations,  since  it  is  inconsistent  with  unalterable 
principles  f  o  menace  a  measure,  of  which  consider-' 
atidns  t  either  of  expediency  or  of  justice ^  would 
preclude  the  adoption."     ^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that  wisdom  which, 
under  the  circumstances  described,  refrained  from 
pressing  to  completion  a  plan  to  which  the  prince 
of  the  country  we  desired  to  reform  was  so  repiig^ 
naiit ;  and:  it  is  probable,  that  if  a  diflferent  course 
had  been  pursued,  our  efforts  at  improvement  would 
either  have  be^n  nugatory,  or  we  must  have  sup- 
ported them  by  such  a  minute  interference  in  the 
internal  afiairs  of  the  country,'  as  would  soon  havQ 
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destroyed  all  that  remains  to  this  prince  of  inde- 
pendent  action. 

The  situation  of  the  British  resident  at  Lucknow, 
as  the  representative  of  the  superior  and  controlling 
state,  is  one  of  great  delicacy  and  difficulty.  While 
his  primary  duty  is  to  give  every  support  to  the 
prince  at  whose  court  he  resides^  it  is  essential 
that  he  should  make  himself  a^cquainted  with  the 
internal  state  of  the  administration  of  the  coimtry, 
that  he  may  be  able  to  give  such  information  as 
will  enable  government  to  oflFer  advice  or  remon- 
stmnce  (which  it  is  entitled  by  treaty  to  do)  when 
any  mismanagement  in  the  Vizier's  reserved  domi- 
nions shall  be  likely  to  have  consequences  injurious 
to  its  interests.  Upon  the  mode  in  which  he 
performs  this  important  branch  of.  his  duty,  the 
temper  of  the  two  states  will  materially  depend. 
The  sources,  from  which  he  draws  his  information, 
are  not.  likely  to  be  impartial.  He  will  be  assailed 
with  the  complaints  and  misrepresentations  of  the 
discontented  and  disaffected.  These  will  naturally 
exaggerate  the  errors  and  crimes  of  their  ruler  and 
his  ministers,  and  the  eflFects  of  despotic  power 
will  appear  the  stronger,  from  the  near  observation 
of  the  opposite  administration  in  the  adjoining 
provinces  of  the  English  government.  But  let  it 
be  recollected,  that  the  system  established  for  the 
latter  is  not  without  faults  and  disadvantages ;  and 
soxne,  of  these  are  of  a  character  which,  from  the 
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natQte  of  our  power,  are  almost  beyond  remedy. 
This  fact  ought  to  make  us  tolerant  to  the  defects 
and  abuses  inherent  in  native  states,  the  existence 
of  wluch  it  is  our  policy  to  preserve  as  long  as 
possible, .  even  when  not  pledged,  as  we  are  to  the 
Vizier  of  Oude,  by  the  faith  of  treaties. 

Shah  AUum,  the  nominal  emperor  of  Delhi, 
died  in  1806,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Akbor 
Shah,  who  made  some  weak  attempts  to  increase 
hiS  influence  and  power.  These  were  properiy 
resisted,  but  at  the  same  time  the  pledge  given  by 
Lord  Wellesley,  to  increase  the  allowance  of  the 
imperial  family  when  the  revenue  of  the  country 
improved,  was  redeemed  by  an  act  of  politic  Ube- 
rality.  An  augmentation  of  ten  thousand  rupees 
per  mensem  was  appropriated  for  the  support  (rf 
the  new  emperor's  eldest  son,  when  he  was  declared 
heir-apparent ;  (which  he  was  contrary  to  the  wish 
of  the  father,  who  desired  to  elevate  his  tliird  son 
to  that  dignity.) 

The  proposed  change  in  our  relations  \o  the 
Mahratta  government  of  Baroda  gave  rise  to  a 
discussion  regarding  the  policy  of  preserving,  or 
rather  restoring,  the  balance  of  power  in  India, 
which  was  considered  as  destroyed  by  our  terri- 
torial acquisitions.  The  agitation  of  this  question 
led  Lord  Minto  to  give  his  opinion  very  fully  ^on 
the  subject,  and  the  facts,  the  arguments^  and  die 
conclusions,  which  are  stated  in  his  despatch  to  the 
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secret  committee  %  demand  our  particatur  attesiticm, 
as  pvooeeding  from  a  statesman  whose  avowed 
t^inloM,  when  ona  of  the  managew  appointed  by 
the  House  of  Cmnmons  to  conduct  the  mpeaeh^ 
ffient  of  Mr.  Hastiagis^  as  well  as  his  recorded  sen«- 
timentS;^  whe^n  president  of  the  Board  of  Contn^^ 
were  adverse  to  9mj  interference  with  the  internal 
a^irs  of  the  nati^re  states  of  India*  It  wquM^  ln<» 
deed^  af^ear  impossible  to  bring  forward  a  stronger 
proof  than  lliis  document  affimls^  to  shew  that  ne« 
eessity  ni^dep  which  the  most  eminent  of  his  pre* 
deces9ors  acted ;  nor  can  we  more  ably  refiite  liie 
theories^  grotinded  on  imaginary  premises^  which 
have  misled  so  many  with  regard  to  the  true  nature 
of  our  pcditieal  career  in  In(Ma^  than  by  the  follow**- 
ing  attract  frcmi  that  able  letter  :•--- 

'^  As  an  abstract  proposition,**  Lord  Minto .  ob- 
serves, ^*  all  opinions  will  agree  that  a  balance  of 
the  power  of  states  united  in  political  or  commercial 
intercourse,  affords  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  security 
which  human  ingenuity  can  devise  against  the  pro- 
jects of  ambition  or  the  ruinous  effects  of  reciprocal 
enmity.  But  a  baknee  of  power,  to  be  efficient, 
must  be  formed  on  principles  of  convention  such 
as  those  und^  which  it  subsisted  on  the  continent 
bf  Eurc^e  before  the  French  revoluti<m.  It  must 
arise  out  of  a  consentaneous  submission  to  a  system 
of  public  law,  and  a  recognition  of  reciprocal  rights 
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as  they  respect  the  several  states  mdividioally^  and 
of  reciprocal  -duties  as  they  relate  to  the  imposition 
of  restraints  on  their  own  ambition,  or  onthq  amr 
bition  of  their  neighbours.  It  mtist  be  founded  at 
least  on  a  declared  renunciation .  of  yiews  of.canr 
quest,  as  a  principle  of  government,  and  it  must 
operate  by  the  apprehended,  and,  as  the .  occasion 
may  require,  by  the  actual  association .  of  several 
states  to  resist  the  endeavours  which  any  one  .state 
may  employ  to  aggrandize  its  power  at  the  expense 
of  another.  .  At.no  period  of  the  history  of  India 
do. we  recognise  the  existence  of  any  such  system 
of  federation  or  balance  of  the  power.  o£  states,  nor 
indeed  is  it  compatible  with  the  character,  prinei-: 
pies,  or  constitution  of  the  states. which  have  been 
established  on  the; continent  of  India.  .With. them, 
war,  rapine,  and  conquest,  constitute  an  avowed 
principle  of  action,  a  just  a^d  legitimate  pursuit, 
and  the  chief  source  of  public  glory,  sanctioned  and 
even  recommeiuled  by  the  ordinances .  of  religion, 
and  prosecuted  without  the  semblance  or  pretext  of 
justice,  with  a  savage  disregard  of  every  obligation 
of  humanity  and  public  faith,  and  restrained  alone 
by  the  power  of  resistance.  Under  the.  successful 
impulse  of  these  principles  the  Vast  empire  of  the 
Mahomedans  was  established  oyer  more  than  the 
continent  of  India.  On  its  ruins  arose  the  power 
of  the  Mahratta  states,  which  subsequently  branched 
out  into  a  confederation  of  chiefs,  professedly  di- 
rected  to  objects  of  conquest  and  universal  exaction, 
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the  fruits  of  which,  by  regular  convention,  were  to 
be  decided  ill  specific  proportions,  TKe  same  views 
and  principles  animated  and  extended  the  usurpa- 
tions of  Hyder  Ali  and  his  successor.  The  checks 
which  the  Mahrattas  and  the  rulers  of  Mysore 
occasionally  received  from  the  power  of  the  Nizam, 
and  from  different  combinations  among  these  three 
states,  were  the  result,  not  of  a  pre-established  fede- 
ration and  balance  of  power,  but  of  the  prevalence 
of  a  system  of  conquest,  violence,  and  usurpation. 
TTie  efforts  of  the  contending  parties  were  directed, 
not  to  the  just  limitation,  but  to  the  subversion  of 
each  other's  power,  and  the  aggrandizement  of  their 
own ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  testi- 
mony of  specific  facts,  with  a  view  to  demonstrate 
the  self-evident  proposition,  that  the  permanent 
existence  of  a  balance  of  power  is  incompatible 
with  reciprocal  views  of  c6nquest  and  ambition* 
We  have  referred  the  period  of  time  when  it  is 
said  that  a  balance  of  power  existed  in  India,  and 
that  it  was  becoming  daily  understood,  to  that 
which  immediately  preceded  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  of  alliance  with  the  state  of  Hyderabad  in 
the  year  1800 ;  because,  from  that  date  must  be 
considered  to  have  commenced  that  system  of 
supposed  oppressive  connexion  to  which,  and  to 
its  consequences,  are  ascribed  the  evils  so  feelingly 
deplored.  At  that  time  we  discern  no  traces  of  a 
balance  of  the  power  of  states.  Five  years  before, 
the  dominion  of  the  Nizam  had  been  laid  at  the 
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feet  of  the  Mahr^ttas^  and  he  waa  compelled  to 
purchase     their    lepity    by    enorpaous    saorifipes, 
His  domiBions  were  subsequently  invaded  by  tbfJ 
trppps,  wd  his  gQYeru^iept  insull^ed  w4  i»en^C^ 
by  the  poyer  of  Sindia^  ^nd  he  poutinued  i^  X]m. 
4^r£^ded  state  of  depend^i^c^.  and  pontrol  iiptil 
relieyed   by  the  complete    consoUds;tion   qf  th§ 
g^n^ral  defensive  alliance  concluded  with  the  Bri- 
tish goyerument.    The  M4»ratt^-  power  extended* 
iu  the  North  of  Hindustan,  from  the  Gauges  to 
the  Jun^na^  and  from  the  Jumna  to  the  Indus  \  i^ 
the  North  and  South,  from  Sirhind  to  the  Ner- 
budda ;  to  the  East  f^nd  West,  from  Bundelcwd 
to  Ciusperat,    In  the  Deck^n,  it  extended  from  the 
Nerhudda,  on  one  side  of  the  Nizam's  dcHninions, 
tq  the  confines  of  ]\Iysprq  i  ?^Rd,  on  the  other,  to 
the  northern  Circars,     The  several  Rajpoot  states^ 
and    the    various    petty    chiefships    interspersed 
throughout  that  vast  extent  of  country,  unable  tQ 
pppose,  yielded  their  contributions  to  the  predatory 
armies  of  the  Mahrattas.    It  will  not  be  contended 
thsjt  -this  description  of  the  pqliticpl  st^ite  of  Hin- 
dustc^n  and  the  Deekan  exhibit^  any  features  of  a 
balance  of  power.    3nt  it  may,  perhf^p^  be  ^Ilegedj 
^hat  this  enormous  extwt  of  dominion,  thoygti 
coniprehended  under  the  generai  denomination  of 
the  Mahratta  empire,  and  united  by  a  species  of 
confederation,  consisted,   in  fact,  of  four   distinct 
powers  counterbalancing  each  other.      That  this 
bond  of  association  might  induce  them  to  protect 
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each  other  from  the  attacks  of  a  foreign  power^ 
loay  be  admitted;,  but   it  involyed  no  restraint 
against  their  own  projects  of  conquest  and  royalty, 
no«*  provided  against  the  ambitious  designs  of  one 
to  control  or  absorb  the  power  of  another.    Ac* 
cordingly,  at  the  period  alluded  to^  we  have  seea 
Sindia,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army^  domineerin|^ 
over  the  state  of  Foonah.;   at  another^  wq  have 
seen  him  exacting  contributions,  from  the  state  of 
Nagpore.    We  have  seen  him  contending  for  the, 
supremacy  with  Holkar^  and  the  latter  usurping, 
the  government  of   Poonah,    and  expelling  the, 
Paishwah  from  his  capital:   whiles  in  the  midst 
of  this  collision^  ^!^7  vfere  all  ready  to  unite'  in, 
the  prosecuttosi   of   foreign   conquest^    eager  to 
extend  their  general,  dominion,,  but  careful  to  pxo^ 
vide  for  their  separate  interests  by  a  division  -  of 
the  gpoih    We  are  at  a  loss  to  discover,  in  this 
fepresentatdon  of  facts^  any  improved  knowledge, 
or  practical  application  of   the  principles  of   a, 
balance  of  power  among  the  states  of  India.    But 
it  may,  perhaps^  be  intended  to  maintain,  that  the^ 
power  of  the  Mahf  aita  state  was  counterbalanced 
by  that  of  the  British  government^   and  that  the 
former  was  withheld  by  a  dread  of  the  latter^  from 
prosecuting  against  it  any  hostile  designs*    Admk-ii 
ting  this  fact,  still  the  solid  principles  of  a  balance 
of  power^  grounded  on  political  and  commercial 
intercourse^  are  not  to  be  found  in  such  a  situation 
of  affairs.     Such  a  counterpoise  of  power  must 
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momentarily  be  subject  to  destruction,  when  tran- 
quillity and  self-defence  are  the'  sole  objects  of  one 
party,  and  war  and  conquest  constitute  the  govern- 
ing principle  of  the  other.     It  then  behoves  the 
former  to  combine  every  means  of  additional  secu- 
rity that  justice  may  warrant,  and  circumstances 
may  render  attainable.    We  shall  not  adduce,  in 
proof  of  the  existence  of  that  spirit  of  insatiable 
conquest,  which  we  have  ascribed  to  the  native 
states  without  distinction,  the  various  efforts  which 
they  have  employed  to  subvert  the  British  govern-- 
ment  in  India,  since  the  period  of  iu  establish- 
ment.   The  ejdstence  of  it  as  the  Actuating  prin- 
ciple of  every  Indian  power  requires  no  deibon- 
dtration;  and  we  found  upon  it  this  undeniable 
conclusion,  that  no  extent  of  concession,  or  ter- 
ritorial restitution  on  our  part,   would  have  the 
effect  of  establishing  any  real  and  effectual  balance 
of  power    in   Ii^dia,  or  forbearance  on  the  part  of 
other  states,  when  the  means  of  aggrandizement 
should  be  placed  in  their  hands.    Your  honourable 
committee  has,  indeed,  justly  remarked,  in  your 
letter  of  the  30th  October,  1805,  *  that  to  recede 

*  is  often  more  hazardous  than  to  advance  ;*  adding, 
'that  this  observation  is  peculiarly  applicable  to 
'  India,  where  there  is  little  probability  that  con- 

*  cession  would  be  attributed  by  the  native  powers 

*  to  any  other  motives  than  weakness  and  fear.V 

'^  To  enter  more  amply  into  this  discussion  would 
require  a  laborious  review  of  transactions  and 
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ey^nts  dnring  a  long  course  of  years^  and  an.  ia,^' 
quiry  into  the  views,  character,  disposition,  and 
relative  condition  of  the  present  states  of  India^ 
the  necessity  of  which  is  superseded  both  by  the 
knowledge  which  your  honourable  committee  al- 
ready possesses  on  these  subjects,  and  by  the 
conviction  which  we  entertain,  that  no  argument 
can  be  requisite  to  demonstrate  how  vain  would  be 
the  expectation  of  augmenting  our  security  by 
diminishing  our  power  and  political  ascendency  ou 
the  continent  of  India.** 

Lord  Minto  had  been  compelled  to  visit  Madras^ 
in  1809,  in  consequence  of  the  height  to  which 
the  discontent  of  the  European  officers  at  that 
presidency  had  attained.  The  occasion  was  one 
which  required  all  his  firmness  and  moderation ; 
and  the  whole  character  of  his  proceedings,  after 
his  arrival,  left  nothing  to  regret,  but  that  he  had 
not  repaired  at  an  earlier  period  to  the  scene,  where 
his  presence  was  alone  wanting  to  allay  a  ferment 
threatening  the  state  with  incalculable  mischief* 
From  Madras  the  Govemor-^general  proceeded  with 
a  large  military  force  to  the  conquest  of  Java^r 
The  history  of  that  important  achievement  does 
not  belong  to  this  work,  further  than  as  it  added 
to  the  general  strength  of  India,  and  increased  the 
personal  fame  of  its  ruler.  But  it  is  due  to  the 
memory  of  this  nobleman  to  state  that,  both  in  the 
expedition  against  Java  and  the  French  islands,  he 
acted  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  displayed  it 
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promptness  and  energy  to  which  much  of  th* 
«ucces8  of  these  important  enterpriaesr  is  to  ht 
aseribed; 

In  1813^  Lord  Minto  returned  to  England^  where 
he  had  been  but  a  few  w^ks^  when  a  sudden  ilhiesa 
terminated  the  useful  life  of  this  virtuous  and  dis* 
iinguished  public  servant.  His  loss  at  that  junc* 
ture  was  a  very  serious  misfortune^  for  no  one  was 
tver.  more  calculated  to  succeed  in  impressing 
others  with  a  just  idea,  of  the  true  condition  of  the 
Indian  empire,  or  to  give  wiser  counsel  on  every 
point  connected  with  its  future  government. 

The  administration  of  Lord  Minto  difers  essen* 
tially  from  that  of  every  Governor-general  who 
preceded  him.  Ft  was  impossible  for  a  man  pos* 
sessed  of  such  clear  intellect,  and  so  well  acquaint* 
led  with  the  whole  scfence  of  govemment3  to  b« 
i«g  m  India  wiAo«  b.ing  ««»«ed  4.t  *e  .p. 
tem  of  neutral  policy  which  had  been  adc^ted 
tould  not  be  persevered  in  wHhout  the  haaiaiti  of 
great  and  increasing  danger  to  the  state.  His  ealm 
hiind  saw,  at  the  same  time,  the  advantage  of  re* 
eonciling  the  authorities  kk  Englcmd  to  thg  measure 
which  he  contemplated.  Hence,  he  ever  preferred 
delay,  where  he  thought  that  it  was  unaccompanied 
with  danger,  and  referred  to  die  adminiatratkni  at 
Inmie,  whom  he  urged,  by  every  argument  he  could 
^se,  to  sanction  the  course  he  deemed  best  suited 
to^  the  public  interests*  But  this  desire  to  c^n^ 
i^iljate>  and  carry  bis  superiors  along  with  lunc^  did 
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not  result  from  any  dread  of  responsibility ;  for 
■M^hferever  the  exigency  of  tbe  case  required  a  d^ 
failure  froiti  this  gerieral  rule,  he  was  prompt  and 
decided.  The  case  of  the  Rajah  of  Lahore  is  a 
isrtriking  pirOof  of  this  feet ;  and  we  may  add,  that  of 
the  petty  Rajahs  whom  he  took  under  the  British 
protectitm  in  the  province  of  Dtmdelcund.  The 
Hidst  qtlfestiondble  act  of  his  policy  wds,  his  fcofr- 
dtict  towards  Ameer  Khati  and  the  Rdjah  of  Nag^ 
pore.  He  certainly  embarked  too  far  in  opera- 
tidns  against  the  Mahommedan  adventurer,  unless  he 
had  determined  to  go  fbrtheti  The  force  he  as- 
seilibled  was  equal  td  the  subjection  df  Malwa ;  and 
that  would  evidently  have  been  neeessary  before  the 
Patau  chief  eould  have  been  completely  subdued. 
It  was  itideed  the  necir  contemplation  of  this  con- 
sequettce,  which,  according  to  Lord  Mirito's  own 
statement,  induced  him  to  rest,  satisfied  with  the 
telntary  impressions  anticipated  from  the  display 
that  had  been  made  of  our  strength,  tie  Wa^, 
probaWy,  withheld  by  a  fear  of  embarrassment 
froiti  concliiding  a  subddiary  alliance  with  th^ 
Aajah  of  Nagpore;  etnd  we  may,  perhaps,  add  to 
tythei*  motives  his  Want  of  eonfidehce  ib  the  sin- 
cerity of  that  prince^  alfid  his  beJilg  engaged  at  the 
forcAnent  an  the  expedition  to  JaVa.  Besides  these 
reasons  fbr  desisting  from  the  active  course  which 
h^  had  commenced.  Lord  Minto,  probably,  in- 
diilged  an  expectation  that  the  measures  he  left 
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incomplete^  would  be  taken   up  as  part  of  th? 
great  plan  which  he  foresaw  would  be  neces^u*y  to 
destroy  that  predatory  system  which,  before  he  k% 
India,  threatened  the  general  peace.     He  not  oi% 
recorded  his  own  sentiments  upon  this  subject,  but 
took  care  that  those  of  the  ablest  political  officios 
should   be   transmitted  to   England.     The  con- 
currence of  opinions  in  these  voluminous  docu- 
ments, regarding  the  necessity  of  our  interference 
to  repress  an  evil  so  subversive  of  order  and  tran- 
quillity, tended  to  confirm  the   opinions  of  the 
authorities  at  home  with  regard  to  the  character 
of  the  exisdng  danger.    These  opinions  indeed  had 
been  before  expressed  in  a  despatch,  in  which  they 
condemned  the  too-limited  operations  against  Ameer 
Khan,  and  directed  the  concluding  of  a  subsidiary 
alliance  with  the  Rajah  of  Nagppre,  at  the  very 
earliest  opportunity. 
'  The  government  of  Lord  Minto  had  no  restdt 
more  important,  than  the  impression  it  conveyed 
to  the  authorities  at  home,  of  the  utter  impractica- 
bility of  perseverance  in  that  neutral  policy  they 
had  desired  to  pursue.     It  was  a  progressive  return 
to  a  course  of  action  more  suited  to  the  extent,  the 
character,  and  the  condition  of  the  British  power; 
but  when  compelled  to  depart  from  the  line  pre- 
scribed, the  measures  adopted  by '  this  nobleman 
were  so  moderate,  and' the  sentiments  he  recorded 
sp  just,  that  it  was  impossible  to  refuse  assent  to 
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their  expediency  and  wisdom.  A  gradual  change 
was  thus  effected  in  the  minds  of  his  superiors  in 
England^  and  this  change  tended  in  no  slight  de- 
gree to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  the  advantages 
which  have  accrued  from  the  more  active  and 
ImUiant  administration  of  his  successor. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  MARQUESS  OF  HASTINGS. 


Alliance  refused  by  the  State  of  Nagpore,  formed  with  Bhopaul 
and  Sagur. — ^War  with  Nepaul. — Treaty  for  Peace. — Hosti- 
lities renewed. — Submission  of  the  Nepaulese. — Chief  of 
Hatrass  chastised.— Relations  with  Jypore. — Affairs  of 
Nagpore.— Conduct  of  Bajee  Row,  the  Paishwah.— -His 
affairs  with  the  Guickwar  Prince  of  Baroda,  whose  Minister 
is  assassinated. — Bajee  Row  violates  his  Engagements.-^ 
Terms  granted  him.— New  Settlements  with  Baroda  and 
Oude.— Instructions  from  England. — Operations  against  the 
Pindarics. — Submission  of  Sindia — ^His  Infidelity. — Engage- 
ments with  other  States. — ^Infidelity  of  Appah  Sahib,  Rajah 
of  Nagpore,  who  becomes  a  Fugitive. — Bajee  Row  breaks 
out  into  hostilities. — Submits  to  be  deposed. — Terms  granted 
him,  a  subject  of  Discussion. — Affairs  of  Nagpore. — Oude. 
—Baroda.— Mysore. — ^Ameers  of  Sind. — ^Mugh  Refugees 
from  Arracan. — Disputes  with  the  Burmese  Government. — 
Insurrection  at  Bareilly. — ^Policy  and  Successes  of  Lord 
Hastings's  Administration.-British  Supremacy  in  India  pro- 
claimed. 

The  Marquess  of  Hastings  arrived  in  India  in 
1813,  with  the  authority  of  Governor-general,  and 
commander-in-chief.  This  nobleman  was  well  qua- 
lified both  by  his  rank  and  character  for  the  union 
of  power  which  circumstances  of  the  moment  ren- 
dered it  expedient  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  same 
person.  The  government  at  home  had  been  for 
some  time  fully  aware,  that  it  would  soon  be  neces- 
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dary  to  resort  to  strong  measures  for  the  {)r6t«ction 
of  our  subjects  and  allies  froifi  the  inroads  of  those 
large  hordes  of  freebooters  whose  excesses  appeiE^ed 
to  incredise  ^th  our  forbearance. 

Notwithstanding  such  impressions^  it  seems  to 
have  been  still  expected  that  hostilities  might  be 
avoided^  and  the  object  we  sought  be  effected 
through  alliances  with  such  states  as  had  not  yet 
become  predatory*  These  sentiments  and  wishes 
formed  the  basis  of  the  policy  [vnpoh  which  the 
G«yemor-general  determined  to  act:  but  though 
resolved  to  make  every  effort  to  maintain  peace^ 
he  gave  an  early  proof  that  his  mind  was  not  of 
a  atamp  to  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  war^ 
whefi  that  became  necessary  to  vindicate  the  ho^ 
nour  of  the  government  committed  to  his  care^ 
by  arresting  the  course  of  insolent  aggression* 

The  encroachments  of  the  Ncpaulese,  noticed 
under  the  administration  of  Lord  Minto,  had  con-^ 
tiflued  in  a  greater  or  les»  degree  for  several  yesu's. 
The  Utmost  forbearance  had  been  shewn^  extend^ 
ing  even  to  cases  where  the  violent  seizure  aUd 
occupation  of  lands  belonging  to  the  British  go- 
rernment  was  open  and  avowed^  Lord  Mtnto  had 
been  compelled,  before  he  left  IncMa,  to  threaten 
tliem  with  war.  This^  however,  did  not  deter  them 
from  persevering  in  the  same  course,  until  it  was- 
no  longer  possible  to  overlook  the  constant  recui^ 
rence  of  such  injuries.  The  measures  adopted  by 
Lord  Hastings  to  suppress  this  spirit  of  aggres- 
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siQii  evinced  the   anxious  wish .  of  the  supregi^i 

4 

government  for  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  dif* 
ferent  questions  in  dispute  between  the  two  states/ 

Inquiries  were  instituted  and  commission's  ap-* 
pointed  to  meet  those  of  the  Nepaul  prince^  but  to 
no  purpose:  points  which  had  been  adjusted  on 
apparently  incontrovertible  evidence^  and  with  the 
assent  of  both  parties^  were  revived  by  the  Ne* 
paulese  commissioners ;  and  on  the  Governor-^ne« 
ral  refusing  to  enter  anew  into  discussions  oh  what 
had  been  so  adjusted^  his  agent  was  warned  to  quit 
the  frontier^  and  those  of  the  Ghporka  government 
were  recalled  to  Katmandu^  the  capital  of  Nepaul. 
Even   this    offensive  proceeding   did  not   induce 
the  Governor-general  to  depart  from  the  ^  course 
he  had  prescribed  to  himself.    A  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Rajah^  reviewing  the  conduct  of 
his  commissioners^  and  requiring  hiin  to  send  orders 
for  the  peaceable  surrender  of  the  districts  which 
the  Nepaulese  had  seized^  and  of  which  they  re* 
tained  possession,  though  by  themselves  admitted 
to  belong  to  the  British  government.    The  Rajah 
was  distinctly  informed  that^  unless  these  districts 
were  restored^  possession  of  them  would  be  taken 
by  .  the  British  troops ;  and  that  all  those  villages 
which  had  been  conditionally  made  over  to  our 
authority^   until  the  termination  of  the  inquiry^ 
should  be  declared  permanently  annexed   to  the 
dominions  of  the  Company. 

These  demands  and  threats  being  equally  disre^ 
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garded,  orders  were  issued  to  occupy  the  districts 
in  Gorruckpore,  while  a  further  appeal  was  made  to 
the  Nepaul  prince,  to  surrender  those  in  the  province 
rf  Sarun;  but  this  being  also  without  eflfect,  a 
detachment  was  sent  to  take  possession  of  them^ 
which  it  did  without  encountering  any  resistance, 
the  N^aulese  troops  retiring  as  ours  advanced. 
Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  setting-in  of 
the  rains,  which  in  this  tract  of  country  is  a  very 
unhealthy  period,  made  it  expedient  to  withdraw  the 
troops,  and  commit  the  charge  of  the  disputed  lands 
to  the  native  civil  and  police  officers  appointed  td 
manage  them.  The  Nepaulese  no  sooner  saw  the 
latter  defenceless  than  they  attacked  them;  and 
after  killing  eighteen,  and  wounding  six  of  the 
police  establishment  stationed  at  Bootwall,  they  de- 
liberately, in  cold  blood,  murdered  the  superior 
local  officer  of  the  British  government.  This 
murder,  which  was  attended  with  circumstances  of 
particular  barbarity,  and  perpetrated  in  the  presence 
of  the  Foujdar  or  commander-in-chief  of  the  Ne- 
paulese on  that  frontier,  was  followed  by  othet 
outrages. ' 

Such  acts  of  open  hostility  would  have  justified 
immediate  recourse  to  arms;  but  the  Governor- 
general,  still  anxious  to  avoid  this  extremity,  made 
another  representation  to  the  Rajah  of  Nepaul, 
wiiom  he  called  upon  to  exculpate  himself  by  the 
disavowal  of  these  atrocities,  and  the  punishment  of 
the  perpetrators. 
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The  amiwc^i*  to  thia  appeal  was  evasive,  and  eveu 
meuacing,  but  conclusive  as  to  two  points.  The 
firsts  that  tha  JUyah  avowed  and  su{^rted  the  out-* 
rages  ccnniaitted  by  his  ofiicers ;  and^  secondlyj  tb);^ 
he  was  not  disposed  to  make  any  reparation  for  tb<^ 
injury  and  insult  offered  to  the  British  govemmeat 

Hopes  of  an  amicable  adjustment  were  now  at  an 
find,  and  the  Govemor*^eaeral  prq)ared  f<»  W9l; 
To  e:s;plain  to  the  native  states  of  Indi%  and  to  oHf 
own  subjects,  the  necessity  which  compiled  him  to 
this  extreme  measure,  he  published  a  proclamatioi^^f 
in  which  these  aggressions  wer^  fuUy  stated^  as  also 
a  subsequent  attempt  of  the  Nepaul^se  to  destroy 
the  troops  and  subjects  of  the  Cox^pany  in  the  pro- 
vince pf  Sarun,  by  poisoning  the  water  of  the  wells 
and  reservoirs  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  In  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  this  official  document  it  is 
stated,  '^  that  the  British  gofvernmo^t,  having  been 
compelled  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  its  r%hts, 
its  interests,  and  its  honour^  will  ney^if  lay  them 
down  imtil  its  enemy  shall  be  forced  to  make  av2pl^ 
submission  and  atonement  for  his  outrageous  con? 
duct,  to  indemnify  it  for  the  expense  of  the  war,  and 
to  afford  full  security  for  the  future  maintenance  of 
those  relations  which  he  has  so  shamefixlly  vielatedJ* 

The  conduct  of  the  Rajah  of  Nepaul  on  this  occa? 
sdon  may  be  ascribed  to  pride  and  ignorance ;  to  the 
intrigues  and  influence  of  interested  persons  belong- 
ing to  his  court  \  and  to  that  habit  of  procrastinar, 

♦  Vide  Appendix,  No.  VH. 
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tion  which  pervacles  the  tiomicils  of  all  auoh  i^tates* 
To  these  causes  may  he  joined  m  insoleut  spirit  of 
s^ggresaion,  foun4^d  on  past  success^  aad  supported 
hy  a  confidence  in  the  cour^g^  of  his  people  and  the 
sitrei^th  of  his  eauptyy. 

Wkm  hoxd  Hasting*!  detennined  on  war,  ji^ 
made  every  preparation  to  secure  ea»rly  succesiSj'but 
kis  npiec^sures  were  not  limited  to  the  attack  of 
Nq>aul.  ^on  af^er  his  arrival  ip  India  he  became 
ccmv^!^^  ^^^t  it  would  not  he  possible^^  even  for  a 
i|hort  period,  tp  tpleratQ  the  increasii^  eju^essea  .of 
t)ie  .  Pindariep ;  and  he  had  rq>jreaent6d  in  the 
sitropgeskt  majaner  to  the  goye^rnmept  in  I^gland 
the  nece^^ity  of  their  immediate  and  specific  sanc^ 
tio|i  to  a  course  of  measures  calculated  to  remedy 
this  alarming  and  impending  ^il. 

"jThe  negotiation  with  the  Rajah  of  Nagpor0j. 
which  commenced  in  1812,  had,  at  thi»  period^: 
(1814),  cQme  to  an  unfavourable  tennination.  That; 
pri^c^  had  not  only  refused  to  enter  into  a  de^, 
fepsive  alliance  with  the  British  government,  but 
l^ad  leagued  with  Dowlut  Row  Sindia  to  reduce. 
Vi?ier  Mahon^ed  (the  Nabob  of  Bhopaul)^^  i^  gaUiftnt 
chief  who  had  long  maintained  himself*  against 
tJhe  Hindu  states,  by  whose  combined  armies  he 
^ow  appeared  cm  the  point  of  being  overwhelmed^ 
The  position  of  the  Nabob's  territories,  his  peis 

*  For  a  full  ^couut  of  the  combiiMktion  against  Vizier  Ma- 
homed,  at  the  wge  of  Nepaul,.  vide  Certixal  Indian  voL  i,,. 
p.  349. 
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sonal  character,  and  the  former  *  friendship  which 
had  suhsisted  between  the  principality  of  Bhopaul 
and  the  English  government/  pointed  him  out,  on 
the  failure  of  the  negotiation  with  Nagpore,  as  an 
ally  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  the  operations 
whieh  were  contemplated  for  the  suppression  of  the 
jM'edatory  system. 

The  Governor-general,  in  consequence,  directed 
a  negotiation  to  be  opened  with  him,  and  also  with 
Grovind  Row  (the  hereditary  lord  of  Sagur),  con- 
ceiving an  alliance  with  these  two  chiefs  would 
connect  our  military  stations  in  Bundelcund  with 
those  in  Berar,  and  be  of  great  advantage,  whether 
we  adopted  measures  defensive  or  offensive.  This 
proceeding  was,  in  Lord  Hastings*s  opinion,  rendered 
more  urgent  by  the  intrigues  carried  on  at  this  pe- 
riod among  the  different  princes  of  the  Mahratta 
nation,  as  well  as  by  Runjeet  Singh  of  Lahore,  and 
of  Ameer  Khan.  The  approach  of  the  latter  chiefs 
towards  our  frontier,  combined  with  other  ap- 
pearances, indicated  that  a  confederacy  was  form- 
ing which  might  be  expected  to  attain  maturity 
sooner  than  it  otherwise  would  from  the  war  with 
Nepaul. 

Vizier  Mahomed,  as  soon  as  an  offer  of  alliance 
was  made  to  him,  signified  his  readiness  to  engage 
in  it;  and  the  resident  at  the  court  of  Sindia,  deem- 

*  The  predecessor  of  the  Nabob  of  Bhopaul  had  been  singu- 
larly useful  to  General  Goddard's  detachment,  in  his  inarch 
across  the  Peninsula*  Vide  Central  India^  vol.  i.,  p.  890« 
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ing  this  assent^  though  made  in  geiijei*al  termgj  tantar 
mount  to  a  preliminary  engagement,  comiQunicated 
it  to  that  prince,  who  protested  against  it  in  the 
strongest  manner,  asserting  that  the  Nabob  of 
Bhopaul  was  one  of  his  dependants,*  and  that,  as 
such,  the  English  government  ha4  no^  right  to  form, 
any  engagements  with  him.  This  assertion  was 
not  grounded  in  fact.  The  Nabobs  of  Bhopaul  had 
never.  Ueen  tributary*  to  the  family:  of  Sindia, 
though  they  had  been  occasionally  obliged  to  pay 
large .  sums :  to  its  chiefs  for  aid  and  protection 
against  ,the  attack  of  oth^  statei^  aod  at  tin^ies  to 
purchase  the  forbearance  of  these  very  chiefs  them- 
selves. The  Governor-general  insisted  upon  this 
being  the  relation  in  which  Vizier  Mahomed  stood 
to :  Sindia,  and  assumed,  on  this,  ground,  the  right 
of  the  British  government,  when  it  suited,  its 
interest,  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Mahomedan 
chief  Sindia  was  further  informed  that  the  ne«- 
gotiatipn  with  Bhopaul .  had  arrived  at  that  stage 
which  entitled  the  Governor-general  to  demand  of 
him  to  abstain  from  all .  further  attack  on  that 
principality.  The  same  coininunication  wfts  made, 
to  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore ;  and,  to  add  to  its  effisct,  a 
body  of  troops  was  formed  in  Bunddcund,  whfle 
the  subsidiary  force  with,  the  Nizam  was  adyanced> 
to  EKchipprc'f'. .  . 
•   Dowlut  Row  Sindia,  however  dissatisfied  with 

•  Vide  Central  Indta,  vol.  i.,  p.  387. 

t  Elichipore  is  the  capital  of  Berar. 
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these  mekmt^^f  was  flot  prepared  fw  an  iaunecliate 
rapture  with  the  Britisli  govenunent^  BsA^Jkou 
iridifitandiBg  the  u«e  of  language  bordering  oa 
menace^  gradoally  withdrew  from  the  prosecution 
^  hostilities  against  a  chidT  whose  gaUant  defence 
6f  his  capital  had  made  ultimate  succese  dcmbtfiiL 
The  Rajah  of  Nagpore  professed  to  meet  the  Go«« 
vemor-general^s  widbes  with  cOidiality^  prcwiiskig 
»ot  only  to  refmin  £rcHQQ  the  attack  of  Bhopaul,  bnt 
to  allow  the  Ikitish  troops  employed  to  protect  that 
j^rineipafity  a  free  passage  through  his  territories^ 

Vider  Mabemed^  hemg  thus  freed  from  inmie-> 
dlttte  danger^  showed  so  little  audety  to  complete 
the  aUiapce  that  the  Govemor^eneral  broke  off 
jfer  a  period  the  negcAiatioii  with  both  him  and  the 
chief  of  Sagmv  whose  conduct  was  very  nearly 
nmilar. 

The  imexpected  obstades  which  arose  to  impede 
emr  operationsi  against  Nepaid^  and  the  f  everses 
whkh  attended  our  first  effinrts  in  the  war  with. 
iHmt  cooniry^  gav^  P^^  to  nottrignes  and  mo^e^ 
ments  among  the  natiVe  states  of  India  eTindbg 
a  very  general  dispoiRtion  to  combine  against  our 
power^  Rnnjeet'Singli  approached  the  Sotlg'e^ 
Ameer  Khan  encamped  near  our  frontier  in  Hin«^ 
dnstaai ;  and  lettevs  and  messeiq^ers  passed  daily 
between  the  Mahratta  courts  of  Poonab,  Nagpore^i 
and  Gwidion  The  precise  nabsm  and  extent  of  the 
projects  entertained  at  this,  moment  of.  anticipated 
misfortune  to  the  British  government  were  not 
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exactly  ascertained;  but  no  donht  remained  of  th^ 
agitation  of  plans  directed  agaipst  its  existence. 
The  snccess,  however^  which  attende4  tfap  ^^ 
iiations  of  Sur  Dayid  Ocht^lmj,  in  the  hiUs  vf 
Kumaoon^  completely  changed  the  scene  i  and  if 
k  did  not  aiter  the  character,  it  at  le^st  iQhiS[c}i:ed 
the  exeoitioii  of  the  measures  projected  hy  ^is 
^omlanation. 

The  aspect  of  affiirs  in  Doe€«nh?r^  )[dl4>  jw4 
ihe  two  monthfi  foHowing,  had  be^n  very  di^cpp^ 
raging.  The  Governor-general,  however,  coqitieior 
plated  the  uattow^ud  e\iexits  with  firmness ;  and 
while '  he  persevered  in  his  attack  on  Ncpaul^  t^ 
which  the^  whole  strcoigth  of  the  Bengal  a^my  wa^ 
directed,  he  ordered  the  disposable  force  of  Madras 
and  Bombay  to  assemble  on  their  respective  $^ofi- 
4der8,  to  keq)  in  check  the  Mahrattas  and  Pinda- 
rics: bat  the  success  of  our  arms  in  Aprils  IB]1^, 
was  sufficiently  decisive  to  admit  of  the  trails  pf 
]d^'  subordinate  presidencies  returning  to  canjlKiP- 
ments,  as^idl  danger  of  any  aerious  invasion  of  thfi 
British  temtories  appetired  at  an  end. 

The  Ncpaul  government  was  so  aJansied  at  o9ir 
conquest  of  its  districts  west  of  the  Gogra,  and  ^t 
oiKr  preparations  fw  further  iattadk,  that  the  iprince 
earnestly  sued  fo¥  peace,  and  Lord  Hastings  die- 
tated  the  following  treaty  for  bis  acceptance  :-*^ 

^^  The  ^^ession  in  parpetuity  of  the  hill  counivy 
which  had  been  conquered  west  of  the  Gogra. : 

*^  Of  all  the  low  lands  that  had  been  in  dispute 

20  2 
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before  the  war,  as  well  as  the  whole  tine  of  the 
Teraee*,  to  the  very  foot  of  the  hills. 

**  Of  a  tract  of-  territory  which  had  been  taken 
before  the  war  from  the  Seikhim  Rstjah,  the  ally  of 
the  Company"  ^ 

To  these  conditions  was  added  that  of  the  Ne- 
paulese  government  admitting  a  British  resident  at 
Katmandnr,  a  measure  to  which  they  had  always 
shewn  great  repugnance,  their  jealous  fears  leadiag 
them  to  view  it  as  the  first  step  towards  complete 
subjugation. 

The  schedule  of  this  treaty  .was  deemed  so 
inadmissible^  that  the  Gooroo,  or  spiritual  adviser 
of  the  Nepaul  prince,  who  had  been  deputed  to 
make  peace,  broke  off  all  negotiations,  declaring 
that  the  cession  of  the  Teraee  would  ^trip  the 
nobles  and  ministers  of  Kartmandur  of  their,  only 
support;  and  that  they  never. would  agree  to.give 
up  any  part  of  the  low  lands,  except  the  districts 
which  had  been  disputed;  and  these  they  wexe  now 
Tcady  to  resign.  This  took,  place  in  August,  1815, 
and  a  subsequent  negotiation,  which:  wa^op^ed 
through  another  agent  about  a. month  afterwards, 
was  broken  dff'  on  the  same  ground. 

It  appearing  that  the  demand  of  the  Teraee  was 
a.  bar  to  peace,  and  that  this  proceeded  from  no 
motive  of  pride,  but  a  consideration  of :  its  pecii- 
niary  value  to  the  individuals  to  whom  it  had  been 

♦  The  Teraee  is  the  tract  of  country  which  skirts  the  foot 
of  the  hills.  » 
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granted^  the  Governor-general  determined  to  relax^ 
and  oflfered  a  compensation  for  it,  either  in  territory 
or  in  pensions,  to  the  amount  of  from  two  to 
three  lacs  of. rupees,  to  those  who  possessed  estates 
in  that  tract;  but  this  offer  was  also  rejected. 
That  no  effort  might  be  left  untried,  a  new  draft 
of  a  treaty  was  prepared,  in  winch  it  wa.s  proposed 
to  retain  only  that .  part .  of  the  Teraee  which ,  lies 
between  the  Kalee  branch  of  the  Gogra  and  the 
Gunduk;  aud  pensions  were  Estill  offered  as  a 
compensation  for  individual  losses.  But  the  Ne- 
paul  contmissiohers  did  not  deem  themselves  au- 
thorized '  to  conclude  even  this  treaty  without  a 
reference  to  their  prince ;  they  however  pledged 
themselves,  that  he  should  send  an  answer  in  fif- 
teen d&ys :  but  none  was  received,  and  it  was  soon 
learnt^that  the  propositions  had  excited  the  greatest 
ferment  at  the  court  of  Nepaul. 

The  proposal  to  compensate  the  losses  of  in<U- 
viduals  by  the  grant  of .  pensions  was  violently 
oj)pos6d,  on*  the  ground  of -its  tendency  to  render 
many  of  the  nobles  and  ministers  of  the  Rajah's 
court  dependant  on  a  foreign  power.  This  argu- 
nient  was  particularly  urged  .by  Ameerah  Singh 
Tappa,  the  highest  in  rank  and  character  of  all  the 
military  chiefs  of  Nepaul. 

The  part  which'  this  old  warrior  had  taken 
throughout  the  contest  is  deserving  of  notice. 
He  was  opposed  to  its .  connnencement,  and  had 
justly  deprecated. the  policy  which  had  provoked 
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such  a  danger }  but  trhett  war  waA  entered  upon, 
he  became  the  bold  and  avowed  advocate  for 
(^Trying  it  on  wkb  the  titmost  vigour^  and  to  the 
last  extremity.  In  an  early  atage  of  it^  he  had 
been  directed  to  m^ke  l^i'g^  concessions  to  .obtain 
{)eace.  His  andWei'^  Which  tiras  intercepted,  is  a 
documeiit  not  less  valtiable  as  it  throws  tight  upbfi 
the  character  of  an  individtlal  than  as  it  exhibits 
the  feelings  and  s^ntiinents  of  a  high-spirited  mce 
of  men^  and  the  construction  of  that  power  by 
irtiich  they  are  goVetn^j  and  to  which  they  give 
&  regulated  bbedience^  but  not  slavish  submissioB, 
siich  as^  in  our  IgUorlincej  we  too  often  conclude 
that  all  Asiatics  pay  to  their  mfers. 

While  Ameerah  Singh  i^ondemned  the  rashness 
^hich  had  pirecipitated  war^  he  inveighed  against 
the  cowardice  that  would  purchase  ex^nption  firom 
its  dangers  by  abject  subtnii^sion.  *^  With  regard 
to  the  concessions  ndw  proposed,'*  he  observed  in 
his  letter,  *^  if  yott  had,  ih  the  first  instance^ 
determined  on  a  pacific  line  of  conduct,  and  agreed 
to  restore  the  departments  of  fiootwul  and  Sheo- 
raj,  as  adjusted  by  the  comtnissioners,  die  present 
cohtei^t  niight  haV6  been  avoided*  But  you  could 
iiot  i^uppf eSKl  yoU^  avarice^  and  your  desire  to  re^n 
those  places;  and  having  murdered  the  reve^DDe 
officers,  a  commo^oA  arose,  aflkd  war  was  waged 
for  trifles,^ 

^  Should  you  how  BUCdeed^'*  he  states,  ixt  an- 
other part  fjf  thits  tetter,  ^\  in  brmging  owr  diiSer- 
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ences  to  an  amictihle  terDunation  by  the  eeaiim  of 
territory,  the  eoemy^  in  the  oouwe  of  a  few  y«i9.ra, 
i^onlH  take  pmseation  of  Nepaal,  afi  he  did  of  the 
country  of  Tippoo.  The  preiciit^  therefore^  is  not 
the  thne  for  treaty  and  conciliation.  These  ex- 
pedients should  haye  been  adopted  befidre  the 
murder  of  the  rerenue  officers,  and  must  now  be 
postponed  till  victory  shall  crown  our  efforts.  If 
they  will  dien  accede  to  the  terms  which  I  shall 
propose,  it  is  well  i  if  liot,  it  will  be  my  businetis, 
with  the  £ivour  of  God  and  yonr  fortmie,  to 
presenre  the  integrity  of  my  conntry  from  the 
Khunka  to  the  Suttq^e.  Let  me  entreat  you,  ihcufr- 
fore,  never  to  make  peace.  Formerly,  wlien  some 
indiTidnals  urged  the  adoptiofi  of  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  commence,  I  refosed  my  assent  to  that  measure, 
Bud  I  will  not  now  suffer  the  honour  of  my  prinee 
to  be  sullied  by  concession  and  submission.  If 
you  are  determined  on  this  st^^  bestow  the  humir 
listing  office  of  making  peace  on  him  who  first 

advised  it  "* 

This  address  to  his  prince  was  writben  in  the 
^sriy  part  of  Ameeirah  Sni^Vi  campaiga  £igaiut 
£Ht  David  Ochteridny  in  the  Kmnsfoon  Hills, 
during  which  he  eribced  equal  valour  and  pa^ 
tfiotism^  After  tibe  eapitniation  of  the  Fort  of 
liftalaown.  where  he  ceBuDanded  in  person^  he  t^ 
tired  to  Katmandur^  mid  there  continued  streni^ 
oitsly  advocating  the  proaiecutiQn  of  the  war  to  the 
hist,  mther  than  submissk>n  to  terms  which  ^ 
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peared  to  him  calculated  to  destroythe  feme  and 
independence  of  the  Ghoorka  government. 

A  belief  that  .the  Nepaul  state  was  sufficiently 
humbled^  and  a  knowledge  gained  from  experience 
of  the  small  value  of  the  Teraiee,  as  a  territorial 
possession^  combined '  with  an  anxious  :  desire  for 
peace  on  any  conditions  diat  were  safe  and  hor 
nourable^  led  the  Governor-general  to  a  conciliatory 
modification  of  the  terms  he  had  proposed.  Thk 
overture  had  not  reached  Katmandiir  before  the 
Grooroo^  who  was  the  principal  negotiator^  arrived 
from  that  capital  with  the  treaty  signed  as  it  before 
stood ;  an  occurrence  upon  which  Lord  Hastings 
congratulated  himself^  as  it  gave  (he  observes)' 
^^  the  points  he  had  resolved  to  yield  more  the 
appearance  of  a  gratuitous  boon,  and  was  likely, 
to  make  a  favourable  impression  of  our  generosity 
upon  a  conquered  enemy." 

While  these  negotiations  were  going  on,   the- 
advocates  for  war'  had  gained  the  as<;endehcy  in  the 
court  of  Nepaul,  and  the  ratification  of  the  trieaty 
was  hot  only  withheld,  but  active  preparations  were 
made  for  the  renewal  of  hostilities.     This  conduct 
was  attributed  to  the  wavering  counsels '  of  thsH- 
court,  its  insincerity,  and  the  hope  of  succ^sfiil 
resistance,  grounded  on  the  failure  of  our  former 
weak  ,atteanpits  to  penetrate-  the  country  at    any* 
part  east  of  the'Gogra.     We  may,  perhaps,  add 
to  tl^se  causes,   its   misconception   of  the   true 
motives  of  that  moderation  .which  induced  the 
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Governor-general  so  repeatedly  to  diange  in  its 
faYOur  the  terms  first  offered  for  acceptance.  In* 
capable  of  acting  on  the  same  principles  as^  on  this 
occasion,  influenced  the  decision  of  the  British 
government,  or  of  taking  the  same  view  of  the 
subjects  in  dispute,  they,  no  doubt,  conceived  that 
the  spirit  of  conciliation,  shewn  by  the  Governor- 
general,  proceeded  from  some  doubt  as  to  the  success 
of  another  campaign.  If,  however,  they  (did  enter- 
tain any  such  sentiments,  th^y  were  soon  undeceived. 
Tlie  large  force  that  had  been  assembled  on  the 
frontier  was  placed  under  Sir  David  Ochterlony, 
who  immediately  assailed  their  mountain  barrier. 
In  the  short  space  of  one  month,  an  uninterrupted 
career  of :  success  placed  the  Nepaulese  completely 
at  our  mercy.  The  prince  of  Nepaul  now  signed 
and  ratifi^ed  the  treaty  which  had  been  previously 
concluded  by  his  envoy.  He  was,  however,  given 
to  understand  that  his  jcpnduct  had  deprived  him  of 
all  right  to  expept  those  gratuitous  modifications 
which  the  liberaUty  of  the  English  government 
had  previously  intended.  , 

.  When  the  articles  of  the  treaty  had  been  fully 
carded  into  execution  by  the  Nepaul  government, 
the  Governor-general  deputed  a  resident  to  Kat- 
mandur  *,  and  empowered  him,  as  an  act  of  grace 
and  considerp.tion,  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Rajah, 
so .  far  as  to  commute  the  pensions'  which  it  had 
been .  agreed .  to  give  to  those  nobles  and  ministerit 

♦  The  Honourable  William  Gardiner. 
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who  suffered  from  the  loss  of  the  Teraee,  bjr  a 
retrocession  of  all  that  prorince^  with  the  exosptioi 
of  such  part  of  it  as  skirted  the  domimons  of  the 
Vizier  of  Oude.  The  latter^  with  a  disitrict  of  our 
own  bordering  upon  it^  was  made  .orer  to  i\» 
Vizier  as  a  compensation  for  o&e  crore  of  rnpecs 
which  he  had  lent  the  Britash  government  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war. 

The  liberality  of  the  Govenior^general  to  the 
Nepaidese  reconciled^  as  flu*  as  wtEui  possible^  this 
proud  and  warlike  nation  to  litat  ultimate  defeat 
and  loss  which  had  been  the  result  of  their  uiieqinl 
contest  with  the  British  government. 

This  early  measure  of  the  adnnnistration  of  Lord 
Hastings  was  very  important.  It  not  only  por 
nished  a  bold  spirit  of  aggression^  but  reduced  the 
power  of  a  brave,  ambitious  arace,  who,  by  spreadr 
ing  their  conquest  along  the  ranges  which  stietch 
east  from  the  country  of  Assam,  to  the  northem 
frontier  of  th^  Punjab,  were  rapidly  adding  to 
military  means  already  very  formidable. 

An  equal  benefit  resulted  from  the  iinpVMsions 
made  over  aU  India  by  oiir  success  $  for  the  moun- 
tains of  N^aul  were  cotieeited  by  the  native  sbutei 
to  form  a  barrier  of  defence  turhidtk  even  our  power 
^Mild  not  overcome. 

Objections  wece  raised  to  that  policy  wiiioh,  at 
the  moment  when  H^e  were  eng^atged  In  «  dxntesl^ 
^eqiurmg  the  exclusive  applicaiion  of  tbe  wh<^ 
force  of  the  Bengal  govemmei2t,  jphaiiged  (as  it 
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was  alleged)  the  passive;  if  not  friendly  feelings  of 
severd"^  princes  and  chiefs^  into  a  spirit  of  hostility^ 
by  our  proposed  alliance  with  th^  petty  states  of 
Bhc^anl  and  Sagut.  This^  it  was  said^  could-  not 
be  carried  into  execution  without  the  certainty  cff 
our  being  involved  in  hostilities^  not  only  with 
JSindia  and  Holkar,  but  with  Ameer  KJian^  and  all 
the  predatory  kaders  $  and  it  was  ar^ued^  that  lihe 
position  we  must  take  to  protect  the  prince  of 
Bhopaul^  and  the  chief  of  Sagur^  would  bring  us 
into  immediate  collision  with  the  former*  It  was 
also  urged,  that  the  combination  which  threatened 
the  British  government  in  the  end  of  1814,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  year  following,  wJhen  afiairs  had 
taken  so  unfavourable  a  tarn  in  the  war  with 
Nepaul,  was  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  jea- 
iMisy  and  irritation  produced  by  our  tll-timed 
negotiations. 

To  these  arguments  it  was  answered^  that,  mider 
file  circumstances  of  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore  having 
declined  a  subsidiary  alliance,  the  proposed  measisre 
was  the  best  calculated  to  increase  our  means  c£ 
^fisuring  success  in  the  contest  long  anticipated 
with  the  predatory  hordes  of  Central  India;  and 
that  the  utmost  irritation  which  this  measure  could 
produce  would  add  little  to  those  motives  whkh 
m«st  impel  Sindia,  and  the  othier  ruiei«  whom  we 
had  so  sererely  humbled,  to  take  advantage  of  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  redeem  dieir  fortunes. 

It  was  added,  that  a  proceeding  which  excited 
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hopes  amongst  the  petty  princes  and  chifefs  of 
Malwa  of  obtaining  our  protection^  must  rkise  a 
spirit  that  would^  in  all  probability,  prove  a  better" 
curb  on  the  loose  governments  of  the  Mahrattas; 
than  any  restraints  which/ in  the  actual  state  of 
India^  we  could  expect  as  the  result  .of  our  for- 
bearance and  moderation ;  but^  whatever  different 
opinions  might  be  formed  of  the  policy  (with  re- 
ference to  the  period)  of  entiering  into  such  alli- 
ances^ there  could  be  none  as  to  those  vigorous 
military  measures  which  the  Governor-general  took 
upon  this  occasion,  not  only  to  guatd  our  frontiers 
and  those  bf  our  allies  from  aggression,  but  to  pro- 
secute to  their  fulfilment  any  treaties  that  mJght 
have  been  the  result  of  his  negotiations. 

The  successful  termination  of  the  Nepaul  war 
raised  the  reputation  of  the  British  amis ;  which,  in 
the  subsequent  year,  was  increased  by  the  reduction 
of  Hatrass,  the  possession  of  a  chief  *  tributary  to 
the  Company,  who,  confiding  in  the  extraordinary 
strength  of  his  fort,  shewed  a  spirit  of  contuniacy 
and  disobedience  which  it  was  resolved  to  chastise 
in  an  exemplary  manner.  The  vicinity  of  the 
military  dep6t  at  Cawnpore  enabled  a  train  '  of 
artillery  to  be  brought  against  this  place,  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  any  that' had  ever 'been '  seen  in 
India ;  and  a  few  hoiifs  of  its '  tremendous  fire 
breached  this  boasted  fortification.  Its  demolition 
was  completed  by  the  explosion  of  the  principal 

*  Piarani, 
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magazine^  which  destroyed  almost  all  that  remained 
of  its  buildings.     This  achievement,  which  was  at- 
teBded'  with   no  loss,  on  our  part,  made  a  most 
salutary   impression,  where  it  was  much  wanted, 
on  our  subjects  in  Hindustan,  and  also  on  all  that 
class  to  which  the  chief  of  Hatrass  belonged. 
/    The  .boldness;  and  numbers  of   the  Pindarics 
increp^ed  with  our  successies.     Immediately  after 
the  peace  with  Nepaul,  and  the  reduction  of  Ha- 
trass, a  strong  body  of  these  freebooters  invaded 
,and  devastated  part  of  the  Madras  territories;  and 
.both  in  that  aiid  the  succeeding  year,  they  repeated 
their  incursions  in  the  Deckan,  which  all  our  troops, 
and .  those  of  the  Nizam,  could  not  protect  from 
their   merciless    ravages.     The   Governor-general, 
confident  that .  these  continuaUy-recurring  aggres- 
sions, and  his  repeated  representations,  would  early 
draw   the  serious  attention  of  the  authorities  in 
£ngland  to  the  consideration  of  this  intolerable 
evil,  limited  himself  to  a  defensive  system,  whilst 
he  proceeded  in  making  every  preparation  for  that 
early  contest  which  now  appeared  inevitable. 

It  has  been  before  stated  that  the  India  govern- 
ment in  England  had  expressed  doubts  concerning 
the  propriety  of  our  withdrawing  from  the  alliance 
with  Jypore,  in  1806.  Subsequent  events  had  prov- 
ed the  impolicy  of  the  measure,  and  instructions 
were  transmitted  at  the^close  of  1813,  to  take  that 
state  under  our  protection,  if  an  opportunity  offers 
ed.     The  existence  of  the  war  with  Nepaul,  when 
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these  instnietions  arrived^  led  the  supr^ne  govern<- 

meiit  to  abstain  from  acting  upon  them ;  and  they 

stated  to  the  authorities  m  England  thdr  opiaien, 

that  it  ywM  be  better^  for  many  reasons^  to  ddfer 

tibe  formation  of  this  ccMtiexion  till  it  should  beoome 

part  of  that  general  arrangement  then  in  contemn- 

plation  for  the  sappre»sion  of  the  Pindaries.   When 

peaee  was  concluded  with  Nepaul^  the  Govemop- 

generai^  notwith^ta^ng  this  reference,  was  ifiducel 

by  fhe  imminent  danger  in  which  the  ca|>kal  d[ 

Jypore  was  placed  by  the  attack  of  Ameer  Khan, 

to  make  an  overture  for  an  alliance  witn  its  prince. 

The  offer  of  this  alliaince,  which  had  been  do  sedu- 

lously  courted  when  the  British  government  widi- 

•hdW  its  protection,  was  now  received  coldly ;   and 

it  was  discovered  that  the  negotiations  for  its  ac^ 

complishment  were  protracted  in  order  that' Ameer 

KJian  might  be  induced  to  abandon  his  views,  from 

a  knowledge  that  flie  Jypore  prince  could,  at  any 

momeirt  he  chose,  secure  the  aid  of  the  British 

government.    The  Governor-general,  ilisgusted  a* 

such  conduct,  and  ^seeing  no  impending  danger, 

deferred  the  prosecution  of  the  overture  to  the 

period  of  making  the  more  extensive  arrangem^ife 

mentioned,  according  to  his  first  project. 

The  death  of  Ragojee  Bhonslah  {the  RajaSi  of 

Nagpore),  which  occurred  on  the  S3d  of  March, 

1816,  enabled  Lord  Hastings  to  form  wtAi  thsit 

coiitt  the  stAsidiary  alliimce  ii^blch  had  been  fot 

several  yicars  an  anxious  object  witi  the  Britisli 


g&femme^AU  Purseram  Bhonselah,  the  only  son  of 
,  the  deceaned  prince^  though  conjectured  to  be  in  a 
al^te  of  body  and  mind  that  disqualified  him  fw 
the  active  duties  of  sovereignty^  ,wa&  elevated  to  th# 
thimi^#  Hia  complete  incapacity  was  not  mani- 
fented  till  he  waB  publicly  brought  forward.  To  a 
wr^tdied,  di^ased  body^  wad  added  a  weak  and  un^ 
MQiid  intellect.  He  could;,  therefore^  only  inherit 
the  name  of  powef^  The  substance  became  a  contest 
between  an  ambitious  chief  of  the  name  of  t)hur^ 
majee  and  Appah  Sahib  (the  nephew  of  the  late^ 
a^d  presumptive  heir  to  the  reigning,  prince*)  A 
Bcen^  of  active  intrigue  took  place  i  Dhurmaje6 
obtained  possession  of  power;  but  he  was  in  a 
short  time  not  only  deprived  of  it,  but  made  pri-^ 
sener  by  Appah  Sahib*  The  latter  acted  with  the 
upparent  consent  of  his  cousin  Purseram,  who  de«- , 
clared  publicly  his  wish,  that  his  delation  should 
become  regent^  and  have  the  sole  conduct  of  public 

The  British  resident  had  been  Instructed  to  act 
with  the  greatest  caution  |  but  he  Was  directed^ 
dbould  the  incapacity  of  Purieram  be  completely 
proved,  and  should  Appah  Sahib  be  provedto.be 
the  next  heir>  to  give  the  latter  his.  support  as 
regent  of  the  country.  Both  these  points  were  es^ 
tablished  to  his  satisfaction.  The  state  of  Pur- 
seram's  body  and  mind  became  evident;  and  the 
son  of  the  daughter  of  the  late  prince  was  the  only 
other  near  relative.    The  Hindu  law  admits  of  no 
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inheritance  through  a  female  branch,  and  the  ckuiis 
of  this  boy  could  have  come  in  competition  with 
Appah  Sahib  only  by  his  having  been  publicly 
adopted  by  Purseram. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  resident  found  himself 
at  liberty  to  attend  to  an  overture  made  by  Appah 
Sahib  for  a  subsidiary  alliance,  the  terms  of  which 
were  soon  settled.  The  Rajah  of  Nagpore  became 
one  of  ,the  league  with  the  English,  the  Nizam, 
and  the  Paishwah,  for  ihe  defei^ce  of  the  Deckan. 
The  English  agreed  to  fim>Uh  him  wi4  ,«  J>«. 
talions  and  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  for  which  he  was 
to  pay,  annually,  the  sum  of  eight  lacs  of  rupees^ 
the  computed  expense  of  the  extra  field-charges  of 
that  force*. 

•  The  negotiation 'f'  of  the  treaty  was  kept  so 
secret  from  all  but  the  confidential  advisers  of 
Appah  Sahib,  that  others  belonging  to  the  court  of 
Nagpore  received  the  first  intimation  of  its  ccm- 
elusion  from  the  arrival  of  the  English  troops. 
The  rage  of  Nasoba  (one  of  the  principal  mi- 
nisters of  the  deceased  Rajah),  and  of  the  ladies  of 
the  palace  (including  Purseram  Bhonselah*s  wife)> 

*  This  smallHiabsidy  was  diminished;  half  a  lac  of  rupees  on 
its  being  settled  (in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  Goyer- 
nor-general),  that  a  grant  of  territory,  yielding  that  amount, 
should  be  changed  into  a  pecuniary  payments. 

t  All  the  circumstances  attending  the  negotiation  of  this 
treaty  are  fully  stated  in  the  letter  from  the  Governor-gene- 
ral in  council  to  the  court  of  directors*  under  date  the  lOtb 
July,  1816. 
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exceeded  all  bounds;  but  they  asserted  that  their 
itidignation  was  not  at  the  alliance,  but  at  the  faith- 
less  conduct  of  Appah  Sahib,  who,  when  they  com- 
bined their  influence  for  his  elevation,  had  solemnly 
pfomisied  to  take  no  important  measure  without 
their  knowledge  and  concurrence.  Their  violence 
on  this  occasion  so  alarmed  the  Rajah,  that,  fearing 
for  his  personal  safety,  he  left  the  palace,  and  went 
to  a  house  in  the  country,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
British  cantonments. 

In  the  actual  condition  of  India,  no  event  could 
be  more  fortunate  than  the  subsidiary  alliance  with 
Nagpore.  It  struck  a  serious  blow  at  the  power  of 
the  Mahratta  confederacy;  and  though  Kkely  to  ex- 
cite  the  utmost  jealousy  and  alarm,  not  only  in  the 
minds  of  the  princes  of  that  nation,  but  in  those  of 
Ameer  Khan,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Pindarics,  the 
advantage  it  gave  us  in  the  position  of  our  troops, 
and  the  facility  for  all  measures,  whether  of  defence 
or  offence,  against  those  predatory  chiefs,  far  over- 
balanced any  bad  effects  which  could  result  from 
thdur  dissatisfaction. 

The  events  which  had  occurred  at  Poonah,  in 
^the  three  first  years  of  Lord  Hastings's  administra- 
tion, demand  much  of  our  attention,  as  being  the 
groimds  of  those  subsequent  measures  which  have 
t^minated  in  the  extinction  of  the  dynasty  of  its 
rulers,  and  the  final  subversion  of  the  Mahratta 
confederacy,  of  which  the  Paishwah  was  the  ac- 
knowledged head. 

Vol.  I.  2  H 
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Lord  Wellesley  (as  has  been  shewn)  had  deem^ 
the  continuance  of  that  predatory  system  interr- 
woven  with  the  very  existence  of  the  Mahratta 
states  to  be  irreconciiablej  not  only  with  the  pro^ 
sperity  but  with  the  safety  of  the  British  govem- 
ment  and  its  allies ;  and  it  was  with  the  view  of 
weakening  the  power^,  and  eventually  of  changing 
the  principles  of  these  confederated  plunderers, 
that  he  formed  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  which  be 
concluded  with  a  full  contemplation  of  all  its  con- 
sequences^ both  as  they  related  to  the  jealousy  of 
other  states,  and  to  the  futui^  conduct  of  Bsgee 
Row,  the  reigning  sovereign* 

^Mt  was  evident/'  this  distinguished  nobleman 
observed,  ^^  that  the  Paishwah  had  only  entered  into 
the  defensive  alliance  with  the  British  govern- 
ment because  his  highness  was  convinced  he  had 
no  other  way  of  recovering  any  part  of  his  jffst 
authority,  or  of  maintaining  tranquillity  in  his  emr 
pire.  The  state  of  his  affairs  taking  a  favourable 
turn,  his  highness,  supported  by  the  sentiments  of 
the  different  branches  of  the  Mahratta  empire> 
would  be  -desirous  of  annulling  the  engagements  he 
had  made  with  the  British  government/* 

Notwithstanding  these  anticipations,  nothing 
.occurred  for  ten  years  to  interrupt  the  harmony 
between  the  two  istates.  Ba|ee  Raw,  secure  from 
foreign  attack,  paid  great  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  territories  and  resources.  He  sought 
(as  almost  every  ruler  in  his  condition  would  have 
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done)  to  reduce  the  ^power  and  means  ►  of  those 
military  feudatories  who,  when  the  Poonah  govern- 
ment was  weak,  used  to  slight  its  orders,  ^nd  at 
times  openly  contemn  its  authority.  The  aid  of 
the  British  government  had  heen  frequently  given 
to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Paishwah :  hut  in 
the  case  of  the  southern  jahgeerdars,  from  a  con- 
sideration of  their  conduct  in  the  war  of  1803,  we 
had  been  led  to  arhitrMe  an  adjustment*  of  his 
rights,  with  which  be  was  far  from  being  content. 
This  dissatisfaction,  which  was  particularly  excited 
by  his  being  obliged  to  renounce  a  groundless  claim 
of  sovereignty  over  the  petty  states  of  Kolapoorf 
and  Sawunt  Warree,  increased  that  disposition  which 
he  had  manifested,  from  the  first  day  of  the  alliance, 
to  keep  up  secret  communication  with  the  Mahratta 
princes  and  chiefs-,  who  were  before  nominally  sub- 
ject to  his  power,  and  who  still  recognised  him,  in 
all  forms  and  public  acts,  as  the  head  of  the  nation* 
Such  communications  were  directly  contrary  to 
treaty,  but  as  they  were  veiled  with  that  art  which 
particularly  distinguishes  the  Mahrattas,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  detect  them ;  and,  as  long  as  they  were  not 

*  This  adjastmedit  took  place  m  181^. 

f  These  states  wer.e  addicted  to  piracy,  and  in  order  4»  se- 
cure our  trade  from  depredation,  Lord  Miuto,  in  the  year  1812, 
compelled  them  to  enter  into  engagements,  by  which  certain 
ports  were  placed  in  our  hands, through  the  possession  of  \rtiich 
we  were  enabled  to  prevent  their  fitting  out  vessels  for  piraticfti 

purposes,  as  they  had  done  for  more  than  a  cenitury. 

2H2 
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suspected  of  having  any  dangerous  tendency,  they 
were  viewed  with  great  toleration, .  and  referred  as 
much  to  the  inveteracy  of  habit  and  desire  of  main- 
taining his  personal  importance,  as  to  any  deliberate 
design  against  the  influence  and  power  of  the^ 
British  government. 

It  has  been  thought  that  Bajee  Row,  from  the 
first  day  of  his  ^restoration  to  power  in  1803,  pur- 
sued a  systematic  course  having  for  its  object  the 
destruction  of  the  British  power,  or  at  least  the 
complete  emancipation  of  himself  from  its  aiutho- 
rity.    He  had,  no  doubt,  the  disposition  at  all  times 
to  effeci  such  objects  ;  but  it  required  the  established 
influeitce  of  bad  advisers,  and  the  concurrence  of 
events  favourable  to  their  purposes,  to  make  him 
act  the  conspicuous  part  which  he  did  for  their 
attainment.     This,  at  least,  is  the  conclusion  we 
must  draw  from  his  character.     He  was  bold  in 
intrigue,  but  cowardly  in  action,  and,  consequently, 
his'  ambition,  though  great,  was  kept  in  check  by 
his  fears.    The  collision  of  these  quahties  produced 
a  conflict  in  his  nxind  which  continually  exposed 
him  to  the  designs  of  worthless  favourites ;  and  he 
at  last  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  most  pro- 
fligate and  wicked  of  men,  who,  acting  upon  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  his  character,  gained  a  complete 
ascendency  over  this  unfortunate  prince,  and  led  him, 
step  by  step,  through  crime,  treachery,. ^d  war,  to 
his  downfal. 

Trimbuckjee  Dinglia  was  originally  a  menial  ser- 
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vant;  his  first  step  to  favour  is  aflinned  td  have 
been  the  prominent  part  he  acted  in  scenes  of  de- 
bauchery which  disgraced  the  palace  of  his  master^ 
to  whom  he  recommended  himself  by  being  the 
ready  instrument  to  promote  the  gratification  of  his 
sensual  pleasures.     He  was  first  brought  forward, 
as  an  ostensible  minister,  in  1814 :  but  his  rise  was 
so  rapid  that  in  a  few  months  he  had  no  rival ;  and, 
to  complete  the  influence  he  had  obtained  by  his 
nomination   to   the   command   of  the  contingent 
troops  (called  out  in  the  end  of  that  year),  he  was 
appointed  to   conduct    the    intercourse  with   the 
British  resident,  who  observed,  from  the  moment 
that  Bajee  Row  committed  his  affairs  to  this  bold 
and  bad  man,  so  decided  a  change  of  tone  and  mea- 
sures, such  arrogant  language,  and  undisguised  am- 
bition, that  he  foretold,  at  a  very  early  period,  its 
probable  effects  upon  the  alliance  between  the  two 
states. 

The  English  government  had,  in  1812,  concluded 
a  subsidiary  alliance  with  Anund  Row  Guickwar,  the 
prince  of  Baroda^  TThis  Mahratta  chief  had  been, 
like  the  rest,  a  nominal  dependant  of  the  Paishwah ; 
but  while  an  article  of  the  treaty  rendered  him  for 
the  future  independent  of  that  prince,  we  bound 
ourselves  to  arbitrate  a  settlement  of  all  disputes 
and  unadjusted  accounts  between  the  two  states. 

This  treaty  was  confirmed  by  that  of  Bassein, 
in  which  we  pledged  ourselves  to  the  Paishwah,  in 
the  same. manner  as  we  had  before  done  to  Anund 
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Row  Guickwar.  For  twelve  years  there  had  beea 
ho  appeal  to  our  arbitration ;  and,  in  this  case,  as 
in  the  disputes  between  the  Paishwah  and  the 
Nizam,  whenever  we  had  j^offered  our  mediation 
to  Bajee  Row,  he  had  declined  it.  But  circum-» 
stances  occurred  at  this  period  to  change  this 
feeling,  as  far  as  related  to  the  court  of  Baroda. 
The  prince  of  that  state  had  for  ten  years  rented 
the  half  of  the  Soubah  of  Ahmedabdd  from  the 
Paishwah;  and  when  the  lease  expired,  it  was 
of  consequence,  both  to  him  and  the  English 
government  (for  reasons  connected  with  the  peace 
of  the  country),  that  it  should  be  renewed.  Every 
offer  was  made,  and  all  fair  influence  was  used  to 
effect  the  renewal,  but  in  vain.  Trimbuckjee  was 
put  in  possession  of  the  resumed  territory,  l^e 
deputy,  whom  he  sent  to  manage  it,  instantly 
commenced  intrigues,  of  which  the  early  result 
was  an  anxiety  expressed  on  the  part  of  Bajee 
Row  and  his  minister,  that  the  settlement  of  the 
claims  with  the  court  of  Baroda  might  be  immedi- 
ately made;  but  this,  it  was  urged,  could  never 
be  accomplished  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  unless 
Gungadhur  Shastree  (the  minister  of  the  Guick- 
war) came  to  Poonah.  To  this  there  seemed  no 
objection,  except  the  marked  repugnance  of  Gun- 
gadhur himself,  which  was  at  last  overcome  by  the 
solicitation  of  the  British  government,  and  by  their 
express  guarantee  for  his  safety  while  at  a  court 
to  which  he  knew  he  was  personally  obnoxious. 
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Tfce  claims  of  the  Paishwah  on  [the  Guickwar 
were  very  great,  and  their  settlement  would,  under 
any  eircumstances,   have  been  a  matter  of  much 
perplexity  i  but  it  soon  appeared  that  difficultieiJ 
were  increased,  for  the  attainment  of  objects  to 
which  the  adjustment   of   accounts   was   only   a 
secondary  consideration.     The  attachment  of  Gun-^ 
gadhur  Shastree  to  the  English  government  was 
decided,  and  he  was,  therefore,  a  bar  to  all  intrigues 
at  Baroda  against  that  ppwer.     A  plan,  the  object 
of  which  was  either  to  gain  him   over  to  the 
Paishw^h's  interests,  or  to  effect  his  removal  from 
office,  soon  developed  itself.    The  first  occurrence 
that  attracted  attention  was  the  sudden  appearance 
and  favourable  reception  at  Poonah  of  two  agents,* 
who  came  6n  the  part  of  Setaram,  an  ex-minister 
of  the  Guickwar  prince,  whose  intrigues  had  been 
for  years   directed  to  regain  his  former  station^ 
from  which  he  had  been  excluded  through  the 
influenqe  of  the  English  government.    The  British 
resid^t  remonstrated  against  a  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  the  Paishwah  so  contrary  to  hid  treaties 
with  both  states,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  hi« 
government,  and  that  of  Baroda,  should  have  na 
dkect  intercourse  or  interference  with  each  other ; 
but  Trimbuckjee,  who  was   ali-powerful   at  thi« 
moment,   assumed  his  usual  insolent  tone,    and 
spoke  of  the  Guickwar  as  a  vassal  of  Bajee  Bxjw, 
whose  feudatory  condition  could  not  be  changed 
by  any  engagement  he  contracted  with  another 
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power.  This  assumption  was  denied  in  the  most 
decided  manner.  The  Paishwah  was  called  upon 
to  renounce  all  right  of  interference  with  the 
Guickwar  government,  and,  at.  the  same  time, 
distinctly  told,  that,  until  he  did  so  in  the  most 
formal  manner,  we  could  not  arbitrate  .between 
the  two  states.  He  was  ,  further  informed,  thafc 
the  two  agents  of  Setaram  must  be  given  up,  or: 
at  least  discountenanced,  and  dismissed. as. offi^ders 
against  the  established  government  of  Baroda. 
The  resident  concluded  these  ^demands  by  stating, 
that,  unless  this  were  coniplied  with,  Gungadhur 
Shastree  must  instantly  return  to  Guzerat.  > 

This  proceeding  gready  disconcerted  B^'ee  Row 
and  his  minister,  who  immediately  changed ,  their 
conduct  towards  Gungadhur  Shastree,;  and  so  com- 
pletely succeeded  in  conciliating  him,  that  he 
entreated,  the  resident  to  allow  him  to  remain,  as 
he  saw  some  pivospect  of  an  amicablef  settlement 
without  the  interference  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. This  leave  was .  readily  granted,  and  a 
satisfactory  adjustment  was  brought  to  the  point 
of  conclusion  by  the  Paishwah's  acquiescence  in  a 
proposition  nmde  by  Gungadhur,  that,  the  former 
should  receive  a  territory  valued  at  seven  lacs  of 
rupees  per  annum,  in  lieu  of  all  claims,  i  No 
arrangement  could  be  more  favourable .  to  the 
Guickwar  prince,  whose  debts  to  the  Paischwah 
were  very  heavy :  nevertheless  his  dislike  to  cede 
l^d  lEMidie  hpn  reject  it 
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While  this  negotiation^  was  pending,  Gungadhur 
Shastreie  was  courted  in  a  most  extradrdinary  man-^ 
ner.  He  was  distinguished  on  every  occasion  hy 
Bajee  Rowl  He  was  the  chosen  intimate  of 
Trilnibuckjee.  Offers  were  believed  to  have  been 
made  to  him  of  high  office  at  Poonah;  and  to 
cement  this  new  friendship,  a  marriage  was  pro- 
posed between  his  son  and  the  sister-in-law  of  the 
Paishwah.  The  latter  arrangement  had  proceeded 
so  far,  that  Bajee  Row,'  in  order  to  complete  it, 
took  his  family  on  the  pilgrimage  to  Nassuck, 
accompanied  by  the  Guickwar  minister  and  the 
British  resident. 

When'  Gungadhur  Shasti*ee  received  the  refusal 
of  his  prince  to  the  proposed  cession  of  territory, 
he  did  not  at  once  inform  Bajee  Row  of  this  re- 
jection of  the  moderate  proposition  that  had  been 
made,  but  had  recourse  $0  evasions.  At  the  same 
time,  he  continued  by  frivolous  pretexts,  to  delay 
the  marriage  of  his  son,  which  he  desired  should 
not  take  place,  unless  he  could  bring  the  negotia- 
tion with  which  he  -was  intrusted  to  a  favourable 
ternoination.  The  real  state  of  affairs  was,  how- 
ever, soon  discovered,  and  the  apparent  sHght  of 
the  prince's  alliance  was  aggravated  by  Gungadhur 
refusing  to  allow  the  females  of  his  family  to  visit 
the  wife  of  Bajee  Row,  on  account  of  the  noto- 
rious licentiousness  which  prevailed  in  the  palace  of 
that  sovereign. 

Disappointed  intrigue,  rejected  friendship,  slight- 
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ed  family  alliance^  and  op^n  censure  of  his  conduct, 
by  a  m^n  of  inferior  rank^  were  crimes  that  bo 
prince  could  be  expected  easily  to   forgive;  and 
though  outward  appearances  were  still  preserved, 
lliese  offences  rankkd  in  Bajee  Row's  mix^d^  which, 
it  is  probable^  was  only  soothed  at  the  moment  by 
Trimbuckjee  promising  him  full  revenge  at  a  more 
convenient  opportunity.     The  latter^    no    doubt, 
partook  of  his  master"^  feelings,  and  was,  with  jus- 
tice, very  indignant  at  being  made  accessory  to  9n 
insult  on  the  honour  of  his  prince  by  the  rupture  of 
the  proposed  marriage.     To  these  feelings  we  must 
ascribe  the  assassination  of  Gungadhur  Shastree. 
That  event  took  place  a  month  afterwards^  at  the 
holy  city  of  Punderpore*,  to  which  place  Bajee 
Row  earnestly  solicited  the  Shastree  to  accompany 
him.     The  day  after  his  arrival,  he  was  pressed  by 
Trimbuckjee  to  join  him  at  the  pagoda,  to  pay  his 
devotions*     This  invitation  he  twice  declined;  but 
on  being  urged  the  third  time  he  went.     When 
prayers  were  ended,  he  left  Trimbuckjee  at  the 
shrine ;  but  had  only  proceeded  a  few  paces  on  his 
return  when  some  assassins,  who  rushed  out  of 
the  temple  where  Trimbuckj'^e  remained,  speedily 
perpetrated  the  murder,  and  ran  back.     No  inves- 
tigation took  place  regarding  this  atrocious  act. 
The  only  care  of  the  Paishwah  and  Trimbuckjee 

•  A  town  in  the  province  of  Bejapore,  eighty-six  miles  from 
Poonab.  The  Brahmins  assort  that  i\ot  only  the  town  but  the 
lands  around  it  are  holy. 
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seemed  to  be  for  their  own  safety ;  and  to  secure 
this,  every  precaution  was  used  which  alarm  or 
consciousness  of  guilt  could  suggest. 

Independently  of  the  citcumstan^s  here  detailed, 
the  guilt  of  Trimbuckjee  was  established  by  further 
evidence,  the  character  of  which  is  described  by  the 
resident  as  "  irresistibly  conclusive:'*  but  no  re- 
monstrance would  induce  Bajee  Row  either  to  seize 
him  or  the  two  agents  of  Setaram,  who  were  also 
implicated.  This,  however,  was  an  occasion  on 
which  only  one  course  could  be  pursued ;  for  what- 
ever offences  Gungadhur  might  jhave  committed 
in  consequence  of  the  intrigues  and  connexions  in 
which  he  became  entangled,  his  person  was  under 
the  specific  guarantee  of  the  British  nation,  and 
the  vindication  of  its  honour  demanded  strong  and 
decided  measures.  These  were  taken,  and  Bajee 
Row  was  reluctantly  compelled,  by  the  presence  of 
the  British  subsidiary  force  at  his  capital,  first  to 
imprison,'  and  afterwards  to  deliver  up  his  favourite, 
having  been  previously  assured  that,  on  his  doing 
so,  no  further  measure  would  be  adopted  concern- 
ing the  murder.  The  fact  was,  that  -there  was 
every  ground  to  conclude  that  Trimbuckjee  had 
acted  on  this  occasion  with  the  knowledge  and  by 
the  authority  of  his  prince ;  but  there  was  no  wish 
to  ground  any  proceeding  upon  this  suspicion.  It 
was  deemed  sufficient  to  oblige  Bajee  Row  to 
abandon  a  worthless  favourite,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  done  raised  the  British* reputation 
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throughout  India ;  for  whatever  might  have  seemed> 
under  other  circumstances,  harsh  in  its  conduct  to-: 
wards  the  head  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  was  deemr 
ed  lenity,  from  a  general  conviction  that  he  shared 
the  guilt  of  his  ministcF  in  the  sacrilegious  crime 
of  murdering,  within  the  precincts  of  a  holy  shrine, 
a  Brahmin  of  high  rank,  who  added  to  the  right 
of  protection  which  he  should  have  derived  from 
his  caste  that  to  which  he  was  entitled  as  an  accre- 
dited  minister  of  another  state. 

Bajee  Row  could  not  but  feel  severely  the  degra- 
dation he  had  brought  upon  himself;  and  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  stimulated,  rather  than  deterred, 
by  what  had  passed,  to  a  perseverance  in  his  in- 
trigues against  the  British  government.  His  agents 
were  more  active  than  ever  at  the  different  Mah- 
ratta courts ;  and  documents,  discovered  both  at 
that  period  and  since,  prove  that  his  object  at  this 
moment  was,  to  form  a  general  combination  of  the 
Mahratta  states  to  subvert  our  power.  These 
intrigues,  according  to  the  subsequent  confession 
of  Trimbuckjee,  had  commenced  before  Gungadhur 
Shastree  came  to  Poonah.  ^fhey  were  now,  how- 
ever, prosecuted  with  increased  eagerness ;  but  the 
Paishwah,  sensible  the  master-spirit  was  wanting, 
continued  to  urge  the  resident  in  the  most  earnest 
manner  to  release  his  favourite.  ^  This  was,  how- 
ever, firmly  refused,  and,  to  put  an  end  to  such 
fruitless  soUcitations,  the  Governor-general  wrote 
to  Bajee  Row,  that  his  request  could  never  be 
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granted :  but  the  art  and  boldness  of  the  prisoner, 
and  the' want  of  sufficient  caution  in  thosfe  who  had 
charge  of  him,  accomplished  what  the  entreaties  of 
his  prince  had  failed  to  do.  He  had  been  lodged 
in  what,  afterwards,  appears  to  have  been  a  very 
insecure  prison  in  the  Fort  of  Tannah,  which  is 
separated  only  by  a  narrow  passage  of  the  sea  from 
the  Paishwah's  territories.  The  consequence  was, 
that,  having  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  sentry,  he 
passed  the  rampart  by  means  which  had  been  pre- 
ptiared  for  his  escape,  and  was  in  a  few  minutes 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  pursuers. 

Trimbuckjee  escaped  in  September,  1816,  during 

•  •  • 

the  season  of  the  rains,  and  for  three  months  re- 
mained perfectly  concealed.  The  Paishwah,  aware 
of  the  suspicion  that  must  attach  to  himself,  exerted 
all  his  art  to  satisfy  the  resident,  and  through  him, 
the  Governor-general,  that  he  was  not  only  igno- 
rant of  the  ex-minister's  place  of  concealment,  but 
that  he  had  repented  of  his  pjist  conduct,  and  was 
desirous  to  conciliate  the  confidence  of  the  British 
government.  He  seemed  anxious  to  be  associated 
in  the  plans  (then  in  progress)  against  the  Pin- 
darics. He  made  a  parade  of  sending  orders  to 
his  agent  with  Sindia,  to  abstain  from  all  commu- 
nications, except  such  as  related  to  his  possessions 
in  Hindustan,  and  he  professed  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  very  Moderate  compensation  of  six  lacs  of 
rupees  for  his  claims  upon  the  Guickwar.  This 
apparent  change  of  sentinients  was  referred  to  his 
known  caution  and  timidity.  These  qualities,  how- 
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ever^  were  expected  to  llave  a  salutary  e^eet  on  his 
future  acts^  and  his  present  professions^  were^  in 
consequence,  met  with  cordiality*  The  tone  of 
|U>rd  Hastings's  letter  to  Bajee  Row*,  at  this  June- 
tiire,  is  considerate  and  friendly,  and  shews  that, 
up  to  this  period,  great  hopes  were  entertained 
that  his  good  sense  would  prevail,  and  with-- 
)iold  him  from  a  course,  which  must  terminate  in 
his  ruin.  These  expectations,  however,  were  comr 
pletely  disappointed.  It  was  discovered  that  Trim-* 
buclgee  was  on  the  Mahadeo  Hills  collecting  troops ; 
that  Bajee  Row,  who, .with  appar^it  zeal  in  the 
cause,  had  called  upon  us  to  take  measures  to  re- 
press the  expected  insurrection,  was  actually  hi 
close  league  and  correspondence  with  him;  and 
that  he  was,  in  fact,  the  principal  promoter  of  a 
rebellion  ostensibly  against  his  own  government. 

The  establishment  of  the  above  facts  'f',  and  the 
more  important  ones  that  the  Paishwah  was  pre* 
paring  for  war,  by  removing  bis  treasures  fr^n 
Poonah,  repairing  and  garrisoning  his  forts,  col* 
lecting  his  adherents,  and  levying  troops  in  every 
direction,  forced  the  English  government  to  the 
ad(^>tion  of  strong  measures  for  its  own  security. 
It  was  decided  by  the  Governor-general^  in  council, 
that  Bajee  Row  had  violated  his  engagt^nents,  and 

*  Under  date  the  17th  of  January,  1817.  *' 

t  The  series  of  facts  by  which  Bajee  Row's  doable  condact 
on  this  occasion  is  proved,  are  folly  given  in  the  ofBcial  letters 
from  the  resident  at  Poonah  (under  date  the  9th  and  14th  of 
April,  1817). 
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placed  himself  in  the  relation  of  an^nemy.  View- 
ing him  in  this  light,  it  was  resolved  to  adopt  one 
of  three  measures.^ — ^The  fifst^  supposing  he  should 
go  to  extremes,  was  to  make  war  upon  him  an4 
isfcisap^  his  eduntry  in  the  name  of  the  British 
g()Yferti!ln^nt.~-The  second,  to  dethrone  him  and 
.plabe  his  brother  Chunmaje^  upon  the  thrcme.--^ 
The  thirds  to  co&ip^  him  to  give  us  satisfaction  for 
his  past  conduct,  and  security  for  the  future,  by  a 
new  treaty,  which  i^ould  increase  our  means  of 
checking  those  dangers  by  which  we  had  been  so 
recently  threatened  through  his  weak  and  treach- 
erous proceedings  *.      , 

This  last  was  the  measure  adopted ;  ^nd,  after  some 
negotiations  and  military  movements  not  necessary 
to  be  detailed,  Bajee  Row  (who  had  been  obliged 
to  place  soBie  of  hi&^  strongest  forts  in  our  posses- 
isioii,  as  a  pi*ditoinary  to*  a<iy  arrangements  thit 
left  'hfm  on  the  throiie)  wais  reduced  to  the  alterna*- 
tive  of  either  hazarding  im  immediate  contest,  for 
which  he  was  not  prepared,  or  of  signing  the  treaty 
dictated  to  him  by  the  British  government.  After 
a  severe  struggle,  in  which  shdme,  fear,  pride,  tod 
despair,  had  alternate  sWay  over  his  irresolute  mind, 
he  i>ut  his  namie,  <m  the  18th  of  June,  to  a  treaty, 
of  which  the  principal  article's  were  :— 

*  For  a  liill  statement  o^  L6frd  H^tings'  eentiments  and 
orders  on  this  occcasioni  vide  Printed  papers,  Mahratta  ^and 
Pindaric  War,  p.  109. 
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"  The  .denunciation  of  Trimbuckjee  as  the  mur- 
derer of  Gungadhur  Sha.stree,  and  a  rebel ;  and  the 
siirrender  of  his  family  as  hostages  to  the  British 
^.government. 

^^  An  engagement  on  the  part  of  the  Paishwah, 
to  consider  the  Mahratta  confederacy,  of  which  he 
was  nominal  head,  to  be  dissolved,  and  the  abatidon- 
ment  of  all  rights  and  claims  which  he  had,  in  that 
character,  over  the  rulers  and  chiefs  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  personal  dominions. 

*^  The  commutation  of  the  Paishwah's  claims  on 
the  Guickwar,  for  the  annual  sum  of  four  lacs  of 
rupees ;  and  the  cession  to  the  Company  of  territory 
equal  to  pay  and  maintain  that  contingent  *  which 
it  had  a  right,  from  former  engagenaents,  to  require 
from  the  Paishwah. 

^^  The  cession  to  the.  Company  of  the  fortress  of 
Ahmednagnr,  in  the  Peckan,.and  of  all  the  personal 
possessions  of  the  Paishwah  in  Malwa  and  Hin- 
dustan. The  lease,  in  perpetuity,  for  the  sum  of 
four  lacs  and  a  half,  of  the  Paishwah*s  share  of 
Ahmedabad.*' 

The  southern  Jahgeerdars  were  by  this  engage- 
ment rendered  more  dependant  on  the  British  go- 
vernment than  on  the  Paishwah,  though  the  latter 
still  continued  their  national  head.  Some  of  their 
lands,  of  which  Bajee  Row  had  taken  possession, 
were  restored ;  and  the  whole  of  the  Jahgeer  of 

'*  The  strength  of  this  contingent  had  been  fixed  by  a  former 
treaty. 
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Rfbstek^  which  had  been  resumed,  was,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  JEnglish  government,  given  back 
to  that  once  powerful  Mahratta  family. 

The  character  of  this  treaty  *  will  be  mistaken,  if 
it  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  mea«« 
sure  which  the  government  thought  itself  under 
the  necessity  of  compelling  the  Paishwah  to  adopt, 
that  it  might  avert  local  danger,  and  deprive  a 
prince,  who  had  evinced  so  hostile  a  disposition,  of 
a  portion  of  that  power  which  he  was  likely  to  em- 
pk)y  in  counteracting  or  opposing  the  plans  then  in 
progress  for  the  destruction  of  the  Pindarics. 

Bajee  Row  had  been  considered  and  treated  as  an 
enemy,  and  he  had  been  subdued  into  acquiescence 
by  military  operations,  not  by  negotiations^  He  had 
been  discomfited  without  a  battle ;  and  though  it 
Would  have  been  impolitic  to  embarrass*  the  whole 
plan  of  operations  by  precipitating  a  war  with  this 
prince,  all  hopes  of  his  being  restored  to  a  feeling  of 
friendship  towards  the  British  nation  were  at  an  end* 
But  it  was  still  expected  that  his  fears,  increased  as 
they  were  by  the  severe  lesson  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, might  operate  as  a  check  upon  further  trea- 
chery ;  and  it  was  thought  that,  instead  of  a  despe- 
rate attempt  to  regain  his  territory  by  a  rupture 
with  the  English  government,  he  might  be  induced 
tp  seek  that  object  by  the  more  easy  path  of  doing 

*  Ratified  by  the  Governor-General,*  on  the  5th  of  July, 
1817. 
Vol.  I.  8  1 
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his  duty  as  a  faithM  confederate  in  the  projected 
plans  for  the  destruction  of  the  predatory  system* 
To  encourage  him  in  such  a  hne  of  conduct^  bis  per^ 
formalic^e  of  the  principal  articlels  of  the  treaty  was 
early  followed  by  the  restoration  of  the  hill  fotts 
which  he  had  given  in  pledge  $  and  every  efibrt  was 
made  to  satisfy  hiin  that  the  British  govommeiit 
would  rejoice  if  his  fature  conduct  gave  them  th« 
opportunity  of  conferring  benefits  Upon  sA  dlly 
whom  they  had  once  prized  so  highly^  and  whom 
they  had  been  reluctantly  forced  to  treat  as  afi 
enemy. 

The  consequence  of  the  treaty  with  Bajee  Row 
was^  the  negotiation  of  a  supplements^  engage-^ 
meht  with  the  Guickwar^  to  whom  the  events  at 
Poonah  we)^  attended  with  the  greatest  benefits^  ad 
all  the  claims  of  the  Paishwah  wem  compounded 
for  the  comparatively  trifling  sum  of  four  lacs  per 
annum.    The  object  of  a  new  settlement  with  the 
court  of  Baroda  w^b,  to  elfect  such  a  change  in  our 
relations  as  would  benefit  both  state^^  and  put  an 
end  to  those  recuiring  discussions  and  dilBcffeiiceA 
among  local  officers^  resulting  from  governments^ 
administered  on  vety  opposite  principles^  having 
mixed  territories  and  claims  upon  tributaries*    The 
hegotiation  to  accomplish  this  desirable  object  was 
protracted  till  November,  1817,  when  a  treaty  wal 
concluded,  which  adjusted  all  points  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  by  mutual  cessions  of  rights  and  inter- 
changes of  lands.    The  most  important  stipidations 
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were  those  which  gave  to  the  British  government 
the  possession  of  the  city  of  Ahmedahad^* 

The  mal-administraticm  of  the  Vizier  of  Oude, 
as  it  involved  ohr  reputation  in  the  emph)yment  of 
onr  military  force  to  support  his  authority,  called 
forth  the  strongest  remonstrance  on  the  part  of 
Lord  Hastings,  who,   soon    after  his   arrival   in 
India,  urged  that  prince  .  hy  every  argument  to 
reform  a  system  oppressive  to  his  subjects;  but 
on  the  faihire  of  these  remionstrances,  he  hesitated 
at  an  interference  with  the  Vizier's  internal  govem*- 
ment,  since  this,  however  called  for  by  his  conduct^ 
and  justifiable  by  the  terms  of  existing  treatiesj 
might  have  alienated  the  mind  of  an  ally,  whose  cor* 
diality  and  good  feeling  were,  at  the  moment^  of 
consequence  to  the  success  of  his  general  plana 
for  the  tranquillity  of  India. . 
•   The  Vizier  had  contributed  a  loan  of  two  crore 
of  rupees  to  our  resources  for  carrying  on  the  war 
against  Nepaul,  on  the  tennination  of  which  a 
treaty  was  concluded,  commuting  half  of  this  debt, 
for  the  cession  of  the  districts  of  .Khyraghur  and 
other  lands  conquered  from  the  Nepaulese,  conti- 
guous to  his  highnesses  territories.     The  interest  of 
the  other  half  of  this  amount  was  appropriated  -£9^ 
pensions,  chargeable  on  the  Vizier's^  revenues,  but 
for  the  regular  payment  of  which  the  English  go- 

*  Hiis  city  was  the  Mahommedan  capital  of  Guzerat^  It  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  a  small  navigable  river,  which  falls 
into  the  sea  near  the  city  of  Cambay. 

2  I  S 
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temment  was  guarantee.    This  arrangement  put  an 
end  to  frequent  and  unpleasant  discussions. 

The  progress  of  events  in  India  had  for  some 
years  been  very  anxiously  watched  by  the  Indian 
government  in  England*  The  necessity  of  an  eflPort 
to  suppress  that  predatory  system  which  was  every 
day  gaining  strength^  was  admitted^  but  the  mode 
by  which  this  end  was  to  be  accomjplished  pre- 
sented a  very  serious  difficulty.  Lord  Minto  had 
made  frequent  references  to  the  government  in 
England  upon  this  subject*;  and  Lord  Hastings^  in 
a  despatch  to  the  secret  committee  •f',  urgently 
pressed  this  danger  upon  their  attention.  Speaking 
of  the  arrang'ements  made  to  guard  against  the  ex^ 
cesses^  of  the  Pindarics,  he  observed ;  ^'  They  will, 
of  course,  be  renewed  on  the  return  of  the  season, 
in  which  the  country  will  be  again  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  predatory  incursions,  and  must  be  annu- 
ally resorted  j:o  until  some  great  and  comprehensive 
system  of  measures  can  be  formed  and  accomplished, 
for  putting  down  the  evil  against  which  they  are 
meant  to  guard. 


n  ■ 


»  A  letter,  under  date  the  ^d  October,  1812,  from  the 
€ro?ernor-general  in  Council  to  the  Secret  Committee,  after 
4e8crihing'  «ome  defensive  measures,  remarks,  '*  We  aro 
senaible,  however,  all*  these  measures  and  arrangements  are 
but  palliatives,  ,and  we  cannot  but  contemplate  the  necessity, 
at  some  future  time,  of  undertaking  a  system  of  political  and 
military  operations  .calculated  to  strike  at  the  root  of  this 
^reat  and  increasing  evil,''  &c.  &c. 

t  Under  date  the  SOth  of  May,  1814, 
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The  Governor-general  bad  not  fornied  the  al- 
liance with  the  court  of  Nagpore,  till  that  measure 
had  received,  by  anticipation^  the  approbation  of 
the   authorities   in  England.      In   the  war  with 
Nepaul,  and  in  the  negotiations  at  iPoonab^  he  had 
acted  without  orders,  under  a  strong  sense  of  the 
necessity   for   an   immediate  vindication    of    the 
insulted  honour  of  the  British  government,  and 
of   providing  against  proximate   dangers*.       In- 
points,  however,  on  which  delay  did  not  appear 
hazardous.  Lord  Hastings  had  desired  the  sanctioa 
of  the  authorities  at  home;  but  this,  for  niany 
reasons,  was  not  easily  obtained.     Independently, 
of  a  calculation  of  the  changes  which  are  likely  to 
occur  in  such  questions,  before  an  answer  can  be 
returned,  the   salutary  prejudice  which  exists  in 
England  against  wars  in  India ;  the  terms  of  the 
act  of  parliament,  which  prescribe  the  polky  to 
be  observed  towards  the  native  states;  and  the 
responsibility  attached  to   the   miniSters   for    all 
acts  which  they  originate  or  direct,  render  it  a 
.   much  more  satisfactory  task  for  them  to  approve 
and  support  those  measures  of  indispensable  ne- 
cessity, which  local  circumstances  lead  a  Governor- 
general  to  adopt,  than  to  take  the  responsibility 
upon  themselves  by  issuing  instructions  for  his 

*  In  tlie  letter  from  the  Supreme  Government  to  the  Coiirt 
of  Directors,  lOth  July,  1816.  It  is  assumed,  that  the  policy, 
of  a  subsidiary  alliance  with  Nagpore,  had  been  distinc%; 
irecognised  by  the  court. 
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guidaftce^  or  giving  to  his  intended  measures  the 
authority  of  their  previous  sanction. 

Th^se  causey  ha,4  for  some  time  prevented  tho 
tttmsmission  of  definite  orders  to  India,  on  the 
inh^ect  of  the  Pindaries ;  but  an  account  of  the 
intt>ads  made  by  them  into  the  Company's  terriUK 
ries  in  1816>  with  a  detail  of  the  atrocities  by 
Which  it  was  accompanied^  satisfied  the  authorities* 
lA  England^  that  to  hesitate  aay  longer  in  sanction- 
ing the  punishment  of  such  aggressions,  would 
be  a  dereliction  of  the  first  duty  of  a  goveminent, 
tiie  protection  of  its  subjects.  In  consequence  of 
tiiifi  fieeling,  a  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Governor- 
general  in  Council-f*^  fuUy  authorizing  such  pro* 
eeedings  a«  might  be  necessary  to  put  an  end 
to  this  intolerable  eviL  In  this  despatch^  after 
dwelling  upon  the  Atrocities  committed  by  the 
Phidaries  in  their  imqHion  into  the  territories  of 
Fort  St.  George^  and  their  safe  retreat  with  their 
pdunder,  the  ^Secret- Committee :{;  observed,  "our 
instruetions  of  the  39th  of  September,  181£,  as 
wtM.  as  those  we  have  recently  issuod,  discouraged 
pkas  of  general  €k)mfederaicy,  and  of  oflfenaive  ope- 

♦  Mr.  Casmng  wfts,  at  tUs  ftrnoi^  President  of  the  Board 
ci  Control. 

t  Under  date  1 6th  September,  1816. 

t  l^s  despatdi,  though  traAfitoittftd  hf  the  Secret  Cofli- 
xsitfeeei  was,  in  reality,  that  of  .the  Board  of  €ontionl.    For 

the  relative  powers  of  these  two  parts  of  thie  {adiaa  gayem* 
ment,  vide  vol.  ii.  chap.  ix. 
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nations  against  the  Pindaries/  either  with  a  view  to 
their  utter  extirpation^  or  in  anticipation  of  aq 
^pprehendad  daagar ;  but  they  were  not  intended 
to  reitrain  your  lordfihip  in  the  exercise  of  yout 
judgm^t  aud  discretion  upon  any  occasion  where 
actual  WW  upon  our  territoriei  might  be  com- 
oakeneed  by  any  body  of  marauders ;  and  where  the 
lives  and  property  of  British  subjects  might  caU 
for  effieient  protection.  We  think  it,  howev^ty 
dua  to  your  lordsh^«  not  to  lose  an  instant  in 
ea^veyiog  to  yo9  an  explicit  assurance  of  our 
approbation  of  any  measures  which  you  may  hav« 
authorized  or  undertaken^  not  only  for  repelling 
in^asions^  but  for  pursuing  and  chastising  tli« 
iqyaders/' 

After  offering  some  remarks  aad  opinions  upon 
th^  various  modes  in  which  the  GoTemor-^enerai 
might  deem  it  politic  and  wise  to  punish  past 
aggression,  ai^d  prevent  the  occur rasee  of  future 
evils^  this  letter  concludes  with  the  foikrwing  obser* 
yati^us  a»d  instructions. — 

^^  Wf3  ^^tertain  confident,  hc^es^  ithat  in  the 
event  of  another  attack^  you  will  be  enabled  so  to 
deal  with  the  pejpetrators,  as  effectually  to  prevent 
U»  repetition^  Hie  dread&l  cruelties  which^  we  are 
informed,  were  committed  by  these  freebooters  on 
the  inhabitants  of  the  villages,  have  exclteid  our 
warmest  indignation. 

^^  To  protect  those  peaceful  inhabitants  against 
such  out]:iig^s  i»  a  duty  which  no  af^ehension 
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of  inconvenience*  can  justify  us  in  leaving  un-^ 
performed. 

^*  Whilst  we  rely,  therefore,  confidently  on  your 
constantly  keeping  in  mind  our  general  system  of 
abstinence  from  any  avoidable  hostilities,  we  wish, 
that  you  should  understand  us,  as  distinguishing 
between  a  plan  of  policy  essentially  warlike,  or 
directed  to  objects  of  remote  and  contingent  advan- 
tage, and  a  vigorous  exertion  of  military  power  in 
vindication  of  the  honour  of  the  British  name, 
and  in  defence  of  subjects  who  look  to  us  for 
protection." 

This  clear  and  decided  expression  of  the  senti- 
ments  of  the  Indian  administration  in  England 
reached  Lord  Hastings  at  the  end  of  March,  1817; 
and  his  lordship  immediately  determined  to  adopt 
every  preparatory  measure  for  the  reduction  of  the 
Pindarics.  •  - 

The  armies  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay, 
were  called  into  the  field ;  and,  though  the  Governor- 
general  wished  to  limit  his  military  operations  to 
the   destruction   of  fireebooters,  he  prepared  the 

*  Before  the  receipt  of  this  despatch,  the  Governor-general, 
in  council,  in  a  letter  under  date  the  ISth  December,  1816,  had. 
stated  their  opinion  (the  result  of  complete  experience)*  not 
only  of  the  total  inefficacy  of  any  measures  merely  defensive, 
hut  of  those  involving  an  annual  expenditure  exceeding  the 
most  extravagant  calculations  of  the  cost  of  vigorous  opera- 
tions, which  would  destroy  the  predatory  system  effectually.—^ 
Vide  Papers  on  Pindarie  and  Mi^hratta  War,  p.  43. 
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means  of  overcoming  e^'^ery  obstacle  that  could 
intervene  to  delay  or  prevent  that  primary  object 
of  his  policy. 

He  contemplated  the  scene  upon  which  he  was  to 
enter  as  one  likely  to  open  as  he  advanced ;  for  it 
was  not  against  a  tribe,  a  nation,  or  a  government 
that  he  had  to  wage  war,  but  against  that  predatory 
system,  which,  after  being  nearly  destroyed  by  Lord 
Wellerfey,  had  been  suffered  to  revive  and  become 
once  more  dangerous  to  the  general  peace  of  India. 
When  forming  his  comprehensive  plans,  miUtary 
and  political,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  great 
object.  Lord  Hastings  referred  to  all  those  officers 
whose  local  knowledge  and  experience  could  add  to 
bis  information,  or  aid  his  judgment;  and  we  col- 
lect from  the  voluminous  documents  which  were, 
in  consequence,  placed  upon  the  records  of  govern- 
ment, a  concurrence  of  opinion  in  men  of  opposite 
character  and  views,  and  whose  stations  were  re- 
mote from  each  other,  tliat  is  perfectly  surprising. 
They  differed  (though  not  essentially)  as  to  the 
mode  of  remedying  the  evil;  but  on  the  question 
of  the  inmiediate  necessity  of  having  recourse  to 
arms,  and  on  that  of  reviving  the  principles  of 
policy  pursued  by  Lord  WeUesley,  there  was  but 
one  sentiment. 

It  would  impede  the  course  of  this  narrative  t& 
introduce  a  detailed  statement  of  the  situation  of 
the  British  government,  and  that  of  other  states  of 
India,  at  this  period;  but  as  more  value  will  be 
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attached  by  those  whp  study  such  questioas  to 
opinions  that  preceded^  thau  to  those  which  followed, 
events,  a  letter  to  the  Marquess  of  Hastings  is  given 
in  the  appendix  %  in  which,  the  whole  of  this  sub- 
ject is  treated  in  ihe  fullest  manner.  TTiis  letter^ 
which  was  written  at  that  nobieman's  express  desire, 
and  after  the  most  unreserved  communication  widi 
him  on  every  part  of  the  subject^  will  exhibit  the 
view  taken  at  this  critical  moment  of  our  actual 
condition,  and  the  conclusions  to  which  twelve 
years  of  experience  had  compdSed  us  to  come,  as 
to  the  effect  of  our  neutral  system  of  policy;  it  will 
also  shew  the  anticipations  of  success  In  which  the 
Governor-general  had  a  right  to  indulge  from  th^ 
wise  and  vigorous  measures  with  which  he  ha4 
commenced  his  great  undertaking. 

The  detail  of  militai'y  operations  is  for^gnto 
the  object  of  this  work,  further  than  as  it  may  serve 
to  illustrate  political  transactions ;  but  in  that  view^ 
the  disposition  made  of  our  forces  ia  the  autumn  id 
1817  requires  particular  attention;  not  merdyas 
it  tended  to  the  success  of  the  ensuing  war,  bitf 
as  it  produced  those  baf^ier  results  wboeh  oaved 
princes  and  chiefs  from  ruin,  by  Urn  seasonaUb 
proximity  of  armies  which  wene  equal  to  protect 
or  to  destroy  them,  accordingly  a^  they  shcMild 
adopt  the  cauae  of  peace  and  order,  or  that  of 
plunder  and  anarchy. 

*  Letter  from  Sir  John  Malcolm  to  tbe  Marquiess  of  Hastings, 
datedMadcas,  12th  July,  1S17.    Vi4e  Appendix*  No^  4. 
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While  the  divisions  of  the  Deckan  army,  under 
Sir  Thomas  Hislop^  and  a  strong  corps  fron^ 
Gnzerat,  under  Sir  W.  Keir^  advanced  from  the 
south,  with  the  declared  purpose  of  attacking  the 
Ptndaries,  the  troops  of  Bengal  were  so  ably  directed 
vpon  the  different  points  which  they  were  to  occupy, 
that  they  completely  succeeded  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  Governor-general's  objects.  "  What 
I  contemplated^**  Lord  Hastings  observes^  in  de* 
scribing  those  c^eration^,  ^^  was,  the  pushing  for- 
ward^ unexpectedly,  several  corps  which  should 
occupy  positions  opposing  insuperable  obstacles  to 
the  junction  of  the  army  of  any  state  with  that  of 
anodier;  and  even  expose  to  extreme  peril  any 
soveneign's  attempt  to  assemble  the  dispersed  coipg 
of  his  forces  within  his  own  dominions,  should  we 
see  cause  to  forbid  it.  The  success  of  this  plan/' 
his  lordship  adds  %  "  depended  on  the  secrecy  with 
which  the  preparations  could  be  made,  the  proper 
choice  of  the  points  to  be  seized,  and  the  speed 
with  which  we  could  reach  the  designated  stations.'' 

Dowlut  Row  Sindia,  the  most  formidable  of  the 
Mahratta  princes,  and  to  whom  the  chiefs  of  that 
nation,  as  weU  as  the  Pindarics,  looked  for  aid, 
was  so  placed  at  the  very  commencement  of  the 
war,  by  the  position  of  a  large  division,  under  Lord 
Hastings'  personal  command,  and  a  corps  under 
Major-general  Donkin,  that  he  was  reduced  to  the 

*  Vide  Lord  Hasting's  letter,  vnder  date  1st  Marcb»  ISiSO. 
Printed  correspozidezu:e»  p.  d83. 
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alternative  of  acceding  to  a  treaty  dictated  by  his 

lordship,   or  of  exposing  himself  to   defeat   and 

nun.      Sindia  preferred  the  former  course^  how-* 

ever   contrary  to   his   inclination,   and  repugnant 

to  all  his  cherished  feelings,  as  a  member  of  the 

Mahratta  confederacy.     His  public  defection  from 

a  cause,  the  success  of  which  rested  chiefly  on  his 

eflForts,  was  a  fataPblow,  not  only  to  the  Pindarics, 

but    to   that   more   general   combination   against 

our  power,  the  designs  of  which  were  so  ably  an* 

ticipated  *.  ^ 

About  this  period,  Lord  Hastings  had  discovered 

a  correspondence  between  the  court  of  Sindia  and 

that  of  the  Rajah  of  Nepaul,  the  object  of  which 

was  unfriendly  to  the  English.    This  discovery  he 

communicated  to  Sindia,  in  expectation  that  the 

manner  in  which  he  treated  it,  and  his  refraining 

*  The  manner  in  which  Iiord  Hastings  opened  and  concluded 
negotiations  with  this  ruler,  is  fully  described  in  his  letter  (a) 
to  the  Secret  Committee,  under  date  the  Ist  March,  1820,  in 
which  he  takes  a  clear  and  comprehendve  view  of  Sindia'a 
condition  as  the  head  and  support  of  the  predatory  system,  and 
of  the  indispensable  necessity  which  existed  of  compelling  that 
prince,  either  to  give  his  aid  towards  the  establishment  of 
general  tranquillity,  or  to  hazard  destruction  by  a  contrary 
course.  The  means  which  Lord  Hastings  took  to  effect  this 
object  are  fiiUy  detailed  in  the  able  despatch,  referred  to ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  peruse  it  without  a  tribute  of  just  admiration 
of  the  plan  and  execution  of  this  first  and  most  important 
negotiation,  on  the  success  of  which  that  of  future  measures 
and  operations  so  materially  depended. 

(a)  Vide  printed  Pindarie  and  Mabratta  papers^  p.  883. 
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from  all  reproaches,  would  be  duly  appreciated 
by  that  prince.  This  expectation  was  not  dis* 
appointed.  The  impression  made  was  favourable 
to  the  negotiation,  but  still  the  success  of  that 
depended  more  upon  military  movements  than 
upon  any  diplomatic  eflForts.  Lord  Hastings,  re- 
ferring to  this  fact,  and  to  the  local  situation  of 
Sindia  at  this  crisis,  observes,  "  Residing  at  Gwa- 
lior,  he  was  in  the  heart  of  the  richest  part  of  his 
dominions;  but  independently  of  this  objection, 
that  those  provinces  were  separated  from  our 
territory  only  by  the  Jumna,  there  was  a  military 
defect  in  the  situation,  to  which  it  must  be  sup- 
posed the  Maharajah  had  never  adverted.  About 
twenty  miles  south  of  Gwalior,  a  ridge  of  very 
abrupt  hills,  covered  with  the  tangled  wood  pe- 
culiar to  India,  extends  from  the  little  Scind  to  the 
Chumbul,  which  rivers  form  the  flank  boundaries 
of  the  Gwalior  district  and  its  dependencies.  There 
axe  but  two  routes  by  which  carriages,  and  perhaps 
cavalry,  can  pass  that  chain;  one  along  the  little 
Scind,  and  another  not  far  from  the  Chumbul. 
By  my  seizing  with  the  centre  a  position  which 
would  bar  any  movement  along  the  little  Scind> 
^nd  placing  Major-general  Donkin's  division  at 
the  back  of  the  other  pass,  Sindia  was  reduced 
to  the  dilemma  of  subscribing  the  treaty  which 
I  offered  him,  or  of  crossing  the  hills  through  bye- 
paths,  attended  by  the  few  followers  who  might  be 
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able  to  accompany  him^  sacrificitig  his  splendid 
train  of  artillery  (above  one  hundred  brass  gons)^ 
with  all  its  appendages^  and  abandoning  at  once 
to  us  his  most  valuable  possessions* 

*'  The  terms  imposed  upon  him  were>  essoitially^ 
unqualified  submission,  though  so  coloured  as  to 
avoid  making  him  feel  public  humiliation.  Their 
intrinsic  rigour  will  not  be  thought  overstrained, 
or  unequitable^  when  it  is  observed^  that  I  had  as* 
certained  the  Maharajah's  having  promised  the 
Pindaries  decisive  assistance,  and  that  I  had  inter« 
cepted  the  secret  correspondence  through  which  be 
was  instigating  the  Nepauloie  to  attack  us. 
Nothing  in  short  but  my  persuasion  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  existing  governments  in  central 
India,  and  the  making  them  our  instruments  for 
preserving  the  future  tranquillity  of  the  country, 
were  desirable  objects,  could  have  dictated  the  fof^ 
bearance  manifested  under  the  repeated  perfidies  of 
that  prince.  He  closed  with  the  profiered  con- 
ditions, and  was  saved  by  the  acquiescence.  Hie 
advantage  in  any  other  quarter  could  only 
be  a  transient  ebullition.  To  the  more  distant 
states,  this  non^-appearance  of  a  formidable  force 
with  which  they  were  to  co-operate,  was  an 
event  which  absolutely  incapacitated  them  from 
eflbrt;' 

The  impressions  made  upon  Sindia  and  his  mi« 
nisters,   by    the   prompt   and    decided 
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deficribed^  were  improved  to'  the  utmost  by  the 
temper  and  talent  of  the  British  resident.^  at  his 
eourt^  who^  by  pointing  out  in  the  strongest  man-*- 
ner  the  safety  of  one  course  of  acticm^  and  the  in* 
Stable  ruin  whidh  must  attend  any  oth€!r^  iu<^» 
eteded  in  obtaining  his  signature  to  a  treaty  by 
which  it  was  settled^~*that  Sindia  should  eon-» 
tribute  his  best  efforts  to  destroy  the  Pindariesi 
that  he  should'  furnish  a  specific  contingent^  to 
9t%  in  GoAcert  with  the  British  tiDOps^  and  under 
th^  direction  of  a  British  officer^  against  theie 
freebooters ;  that  the  contingent  should  he  k^t 
in  a  state  of  complete  efficiency;  that  to  pro-i> 
tide  for  this^  Sindia  should  renounce  for  thre^ 
years  his  claims  upon  the  English  government^  as 
settled  by  the  treaty  of  Surjee  Arjengaum'f' ;  that 
the  amount  of  the  annual  sums  hitherto  paid> 
as  pensions^  to  his  family  and  ministers^  should 
foe  applied^  through  British  officers^  to  the  regular 
payment  of  the  bodies  of  his  highness's  horse^ 
aj^ointed  to  co*operate  with  the  British  troops  t 
and  it  was  arranged^  that,  with  the  exception  of 
these  corps,  all  the  divisions  of  Sindia^s  army 
should  remain  stationary  at  the  posts  assigned  by 
th^  British  government,  without  whose  concur- 
l-ence  no  part  of  them  should  move. 

Sindia  agreed  to  admit  British  troops  to  gar- 

*  Major  Robert  Close. 
'    tThlswasthe  treaty  concluded  Iby  General  Wellesley,  in 
1804. 
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rison  the  forta  of  Asseerghur  and  Hindia^  during^ 
the  war^  as  pledges  for  the  faithful  fiilfihnent  of 
his  engagements  ;  and  he  consented  to  the  ahroga?* 
tion  of  the  8th  article  of  the  treaty  concluded 
with  him  on  the  22nd  of  November^  1805^  and  by 
that  act  placed  the  English  government  at  liberty 
to  conclude  -  treaties  with  the  Rajpoot  states  of 
Jypore^  Joudpore^  Odipore^  Kottah^  Bhondee,  and 
others  on  the  left  bank  of  the  ChumbuL  Thia 
article,  however^  secured  to  Sindia^  under  the  gua- 
rantee of  the  British  government^  his  estabUshed 
tribute  from  these  principalities^  but  restricted  him, 
in  the  event  of  their  forming  engagements  with 
the  Company,  from  any  future  interference  in  their 
affairs. 

The  above  is  the  substance  of  a  treaty  which 
constrained*  Sindia  to  a  conduct  contrary  to  his 
inclination,  but  consonant  to  his  interests.  The 
obvious  necessity  under  which  he  signed  his  en- 
gagements was  the  only  excuse  he  could  make 
to  himself  or  others  for  his  defection  from  a  con- 
federacy in  which  he  had  certainly  joined,  but  the 
plans  of  which  were  as  yet  immature.  The  advance 
of  the  Pindarics  towards  Gwalior,  after  the  Paish- 
wah  and  Bhonsela  had  commenced  hostilities,  cre- 
ated a  sensation  which  led  to  a  belief  that  Sindia 
would  not  maintain  the  engagement  he  had  con- 
tracted. If  he  did  waver  at  this  period,  he  was 
soon  called  to  a  recollection  of  his  situation  by  a 
movement  of  Lord  Hastings,  who,  by  interposing 
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between  him  and  the  freebooters,  put  an  end  at 
once  to  his  irresolution  and  the  hopes  of  those 
who  had  so  long  looked  to  him  for  support. 

Dowlut  Row  Sindia  continued  inactive,  if  not 
neutral,  throughout  the  operations  that  immedi- 
ately ensued;  and  much  effort  was  necessary  to 
bring  into   action  even  those  parts  of  his  army 

which  we  had  obtained  the  means  of  paying.  The 
strong  fortress  of  Asseerghur  was  not  delivered 
over  to  us.  The  pretext  was  the  disobedience 
of  its  governor,  Jeswunt  Row  Lar,  who  openly 
espoused  the  cause  of  Bajee  Row*  When  the 
dame  chief  subsequently  gave  protection  to  Appah 
Sahib»  the  ex-Rajah  of  Nagpore,  he  was  summoned 
to  surrender,  and  orders  were  sent  by  Sindia,  re- 
quiring prompt  obedience.  With  these  he  refused 
to  comply,  and  the  fort  was  regularly  besieged  by 
the  British  troops.  After  its  capitulation,  accident 
brought  to  light  a  letter  from  his  prince,  directing 
him  to  obey  all  commands  which  he  might  receive 
from  the  Paishwah. 

When  the  resident  with  Sindia  showed  him  this 
letter,  he  at  once  admitted  its  authenticity,  and  the 
violation  of  faith  of  which  it  was  an  evidence ; 
but  pleaded  in  palliation  those  hereditary  ties  which 
had  for  generations  subsisted  between  his  family 
and  that  of  the  Paishwah.  This  fair  plea  was  not 
rejected.  Lord  Hastings,  with  politic  liberality, 
limited  his  demand,  consequent  to  this  dis- 
covery, to  the  perpetual  cession  of  the  fortress  of 

Vol.  T.  2  K 
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Ass^rghur,  which^  from  its  position,  became  in 
our  l^a^ds  a  check  upon  robbers  and  freebooters  i^ 
whereasi  it  bad  be6n>  md  would  have  continiied  t^ 
be,  a  pUee  of  refoge  and  pii^teetioin  for  them  as 
long  as  it  remained  with  the  Mahrattii  p^inee. 
The  cession  was  eheerlully  m^e,  tand  the  modeir^ 
tion  of  the  GoTernor^-general  on  th^  ocoaaion  w^ 
ft^Uy  recognised  by  the  court  of  Gwalior. 

No  chapge  of  our  political  engagementa  with 
the  Nizam  of  t)ie  Peckan  took  place  during  the 
administration  of  Lord  Hastings.  The  state  of 
this  prince's  dominions  had  been  already  described* 
Arrangements  had  been  nuide  with  a  minister  wha 
owed  everything  to  our  support,  which  placed  at 
our  complete  distposal  a  very  considerable  and 
efficient  force,  both  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  com- 
manded by  British  officers,  ai^d  enjoying  through 
our  means  regular  pay  and  adequate  estabhshr- 
ments*  They  were,  in  fact,  more  our  troops  than 
those  of  the  prince  they  nomil^^ly  served,  wha 
could  hardly  be  said  to  have  ai^y  army>  except  his 
hoii3ehold  guards,  which  paid  him  direct  ohedi^ce 
and  allegiancet 

The  efficient  force  of  Sal^but  Khan,  the  heredi- 
tary jahgeerdar  of  £lichipore,  could  not  be  deemed 
soldiers  of  the  Nizam ;  for  though  the  chief  whomt 
they  served  was  one  of  that  prince's  dmrahs^  ha 
had,  by  his  zeal  an^  gallantry  during  the  Mahrattsi 
campaign  of  1803,  established  such. a  claim  upoft 
our  future  favour  and  protection  as'  had  led  to^ 
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an  arrangement  by  trfaicfa  be  was  made  in  a^greail 
degree  independent  o£  the  court  of  Hyderibad^j 
Iliis  obligation  he  return^  by  holdmg  himjtlli 
and  all  orer  ^i^hom  he  had  command*  conftantljr 
ready  at  ovk  call;  and  his  conting^nt/conaisting  :€£ 
i  regnkr  brigade  of  in&ntryp  srith  ad  excetfenir 
Vddy  of  inregular  bonse^  proved  rery  senrieeable 
^tiring  the  PindariewarJ  *     ^  :  *. 

llie  <;onditio(n  of  the  territories  of  the  Nizam, 
bowei^er  depicrmble,  Was^  perhaps^  fortunate  for  tb6 
object  of  the  mottnent.     It  placed  the  resources  o£ 
this  country  moire  at  our  disposal  than  it  is  Jikely 
they  would  haVe  been,  had  its  shnation  been  dif-^ 
ttrem.     The  efforts  made  by  it  during  the  wai^ 
trere  recognised  at  its  cIoSe>   and   the  English: 
government,  which  had  succeeded  to  the  territoFjr 
and  rights  of  the  Paishwah,  not  only  gave  up  the 
arrears   of   Choute>   due  to  thai  priiice  by  ther 
Nizam,  but  abrogated  all  daims  whatever  that  tha 
i^tate  of  Poonah  had  upon  that  of   ]|iydei'afaadw 
Some  exchanges  of  districts,  alike  conveni^t  i& 
both  states,  were  made,  and  the  whole  of  .'these 
arrangements  were  afl^rwarda    reduced  into^  tfaei 
form  of  a  ftreaty,  under  date  the  12th  of  Decembery 
1822. 

The  engagements  entered  into  widi  the  princk 
pal  Rajpoot  states  of  Odipore,  Jondpore,  Jyporey 
Kottah,  and  Bhondee,  were  nearfy  of  the  same 
date  (immediately  after  ©ur  first  successes),  and 
were  all  to  the  same  purport.    Each  of  thom  cpn- 
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tained  a  fiill  acknowledgment  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  English  government,  an  oBligation  on  the 
part  of  the  Hindu  princes  to  act  in  what  was 
termed  *^  subordinate  co-operation/*  and  to  pay  it 
the  accustomed  tribute  of  their  respective  princi- 
palities. In  those  cases  where  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  that,  tribute  was  the  acknowledged  due ;  of 
Mahratta  chiefs^  the  British  government  was  bound 
to  answer  such  claims^  and  to  preserve  its  depen- 
dant allies  from  aU  foreign  interference,  demands, 
or  attacks.  Thety  were  also  guaranteed  in  the 
absolute  and  -  exclusive  management  of  their  in- 
ternal administration.  The  object  of  all  these 
treaties  was  the  same,  and  the  sHght  differences  in 
their  terms  were  referable  to  localities,  or  the 
personal  condition  of  their  princes.  ^  For  instance, 
at  Kottah,  which  had  been  long  ruled  by  a  r^ent, 
the  celebrated  Zalem  Sing,  a  secret  article  gua- 
ranteed the  continuance  of  the  power  which  he 
actually  enjoyed  to  his  personal  descendants.  The 
causes  of  a  measure  which  promised  immediate 
advjantages,  that  were  thought  to  overbalance  any 
evil  that  jcould  ultimately  result  from  it,  are  fully 
explained  in  another  work*.  All  the  benefits  anti- 
cipated from  forming  a  connexion  with  this  ex- 
traordinary naan  were  realized ;  and  he  was  early 
rewarded  for  his  exertions  in  aiid  of  our  operations 
by  the  cession -f**  of  some  districts  formerly  belong- 

♦  Vide  «  Central  India/'  vol.  ii.  p.  501. 
t  Vide  "  Central  India,"  vol.  ii.  p.  500. 
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ing  to  Kottah,  which  had  been  occupied^  if  not 
usurped,  by  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar. 

The  same  promptness  and  wisdom  which  had, 
without  a  blow,  subdued  Sindia  into  peace,  if  not 
friendship,  produced  a  similar  effect  on  Ameer 
Khan.  This  chief  had  on  various  pretexts  avoided 
the  ratification  of  the  engagements  which  his  agent 
had  concluded  with  the  resident  of  Delhi :  but  the 
movement  of  troops  to  his  vicinity,  and  their  occu- 
pation of  positions  which  left  him  only  the  option 
between  engaging  in  an  unequal  conflict  and  ^ign*- 
ing  this  treaty,  induced  him  to  adopt  the  safer 
course.  He  was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of 
all  the  territories  he  held  from  the  Holkar  family, 
but  compelled  to  surrender  his  large  train  of 
artillery  to  the  English  government,  and  to  dis* 
band  that  great  body  of  plunderers  which  had 
been,  for  more  than  ten  years,  the  scourge  of 
Malwa  and  Rajpootana. 

The  condition  of  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore,  and  of 
the  Paishwah,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1817, 
has  been  described.  The  Governor-general,  ad- 
verting to  the  character  of  those  princes,  to  their 
obligations  towards  the  British  government,  and  to 
that  view  which  (giving  them  credit  for  common 
penetration)  they  were  expected  to  take  of  their 
own  interests,  did  not  anticipate  that  they  would 
be  the  first  to  precipitate  hostilities,  and  to  compel 
him  to  a  course  of  action  which  produced  results 
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widely  iiSevmt  from  those  be  originally  ccmt^a? 
plated.  . 

Lord  Hastings,  wken  alluding  to  their  conduct, 
observe* — ^^^But  for  the  unforese^Qi  perfidy  9iid 
unaccountable  folly  of  the  Paishirah  and  the  Rajall 
of  Nagpore,  I  qiigfat  li^ve  congratulated  myself  and 
lyour  honourable  Company  on  the  successful  accooit 
plishment  of  my  original  hope  of  effecting  tht 
-suppression  of  the  predatory  system,  without  dist- 
turbing  any  of  the  established  powers  of  India,  or 
•adding  a  rood  of  land  to  the  possession  of  tht 
British  government*     I  feel  assur^  that  your  ho* 
nourable  committee  has  been  satisfied  that  such 
was  my  earnest  desire;  and  that  its  disappointment 
has  been  occ^usiotied  by  circumstances  beyond  my 
-control.      When  those  circumstances  did   occur, 
and  the  necessity  arose  for  my  directing  your  amis 
agaii^st  treacherous  allies  and  declared  enemies,  you 
will,  I  am  persuaded,  admit  the  impracticability  of 
adhering  to  those  limits  which  my  duty  and  incli- 
nation would  otherwise  have  prescribed,  without  s 
sacrifice  t^  your  interest  and  security  whidi  no 
profession  of  obedience  to  orders  issued  under  a 
difi^rent  view  of  things  would  have  justified  to 
myself  or  my  country  " 

'    The  abov^  is  one  of  tibose  continuaUy-recurriog 
instances  in  the  page  of  our  Indian  History  which 

♦Vide   Lord   Hastings's   letter  1st  March,   1820,  printed 
Correspbiidence,  385. 
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proves,  most  clearly,  the  impossibility  of  our  pre- 
scribing to  ourselves  exact  limits  to  any  scene  of 
operations  in  wliich  we  become  involved;  and  a 
very  short  detail  of.  events  will  show,  that  if  it  ii* 
admitted  that  the  supreme  government  could  no 
longer  delay,  without  the  sacrifice  both  of  its  re- 
putation and  interests,  the  measures  now  taken  for 
the  suppression  of  the  Pindaries,  it  was  forced  by 
an  equal  necessity  to  prosecute  its  hostilities  against 
both  Appah  Sahib  and  Bajee  Row,  to  the  complete 
extinction  of  the  power  of  those  faithless  irulers. 

Appah  Sahib,  Rajah  of  Nagpore,  although  he  was, 
in  a  great  degree,  indebted  for  his  elevation  to  the 
English  government,  early  evinced  a  disposition  as 
inconsistent  with  the  gratitude  which  he  owed  to 
that  state,  as  with  the  obligations  of  good  ^itfa; 
He  dismissed  from  their  stations  the  ministers* 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  forming  the  suhsi-^ 
diary  alliance,  and  he  entered  into  an  active  and 
secret  correspondence  with  Bajee  Row,  at  a  period 
when  that  prince  was  occupied  in  plans  known  to 
be  hostile  to  our  interests.  This  correspondence 
was  an  infraction  of  the  treaty ;  but  there  was  no 
desire  to  press  a  point  of  this  nature  to  an  unplea-^ 
sant  issue*  Every  allowance  was  made  ifor  Mah- 
ratta  habits,  and  for  the  weak  character  of  a  young 
j^rince  exposed  to  artful  intrigue. 

The  [court  of  Nagpore  was,  at  this  period, 
divided  into  two  parties,  one  of  which  was  decidedly* 

*  Nagoo  Pundit  and  Narrayn  Pundit. 
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adverse  to  the  English  interests.  Their  influence 
had  latterly  much  increased;  but  still  the  Rajah 
appeared  so  open  and  sincere  in  all  his  personal 
communications  with  the  resident,  that  less  acute 
vigilance  than  that  of  Mr.  Jenkins  would  have  been 
lulled  into  fatal  security.  He,  however,  continued 
to  attend  to  actions  more  than  words.  An  addi- 
tion of  numbers  made  to  the  Nagpore  army,  the 
increased  activity  of  the  correspondence  with  Poo- 
nah,  the  public  xeception  of  a  khelat  (or  dress  of 
honour)  from  the  Paishwah,  after  that  prince  had 
attacked  the  British  troops,  were  circumstances 
which?  however  palliated  by  plausible  excuses, 
could  be  referred  to  no  cause  but  a  spirit  of  hosti- 
lity. Nevertheless,  some  events  occurred  which 
led  the  resident  to  hope  that  Appah  Sahib  might 
still  be  restrained  from  proceeding  to  extremes* 
The  intelligence  of  the  treaty  with  Sindia,  and  of 
the  failure  of  Bajee  Row,  reached  Nagpore  on  the 
same  day,  and  were  communicated  to  the  Rajah 
with  a  hope  of  a  salutary  effect.  ^^  The  Rajah,'*  Mr, 
Jenkins  observes,  ^^  expressed  his  satisfaction  at 
the  former  occurrence,  praised  the  wisdom  of  Sin^ 
dia,  and  lamented  the  folly  of  the  Paishwah,  who 
could  think  that  a  partial  success,  even  if  he  had 
obtained  it,  could  shake  our  power.*'  Although 
the  resident  appeared  to  think  it  possible  that  th& 
consternation  created  in  the  minds  of  Appah  Sahib's 
evil  advisers  by  these  events  might  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect,  this  did  not  prevent  his  ma}(ing  a  re- 
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quisition  for  immediate  reinforcements;  and  in  a 
very  few  days  after  he  had  adopted  this  precau- 
tion ♦,  he  learnt  that  an  attack  was  meditated  on 
the  small  British  force  at  Nagpore.  In  his  letter  to 
Lieutenant-general  Sir  Thomas  Hislop^  of  the  24th 
of  November,  1817,  we  find  the  following  remark- 
able passage,  which  exhibits,  in  its  true  light,  the 
duplicity  of  the  Rajah :  ^^  With  regard  to  the  project 
(Mr.  Jenkins  states)  of  attacking  the  British  troopa 
at  this  place,  I  have  received  continual  communis 
cation,  since  my  despatches  of  the  14th  ult.  and 
6th  instant  to  your  excellency,  and  to  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  describing  the  arguments  which  have 
been  used  to  excite  the  Rajah  to  such  a  step,  and 
the  hitherto  successfiil  opposition  of  his  more  pru- 
dent advisers;  but  not  a  word  indicative  of  any 
tomplaint  against,  or  any  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  Rajah  to  break  with  us,  has  appeared  from  any 
of  his  public  communications;  on  the  contrary, 
his  highness  being  alarmed  a  few  nights  ago  by  a 
false  report,  doubtless  fabricated  by  the  warlike 
faction,  that  the  British  troops  were  moving  out  to 
attack  him,  sent  for  my  Mahratta  moonshee,  and 
talked  for  an  hour  against  the  treachery  of  the 
Paishwah,  and  the  impossibility  of  his  following 
his  example.  Whether  his  means  were  considered^ 
his  actual  situation,  living  as  he  was  with  his 
family,  in  an  open  town,  and  without  any  fort  of 

*  Vide  Mr,  Jenkins'  letter  to  Major-general  Malcolm,  dated 
1 6  th  ]Npvepiber,  1817. 
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consequence^  except  Chanda^  to  place  them  in  secu* 
rity(  and  above  all  his  gratitude  towards  the  British 
government^  to  whose  favour  and  protection  he 
owed  everything,  and  should  always  desire  to  o?v6 
every  thing  to  it,  and  it  alone ! 
'  ^  We  are  so  far  on  our  guard  (the  resident  con- 
cludes), as  we  can  be,  without  assuming  an  open 
attitude  of  distrust;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
general  feeling  industriously  excited  by  our  enemies^ 
that  an  attack  is  intended^  and  the  false  r^orts 
propagated  regarding  the  Pindarics,  which  are 
made  the  instrument  of  exciting  alarm,  and  the 
pretence  of  keeping  the  Rajah's  troops  in  a  con- 
tinued state  of  readiness  for  movement,  I  have 
warned  the  Durbar,  that  they  must  take  the  con- 
sequeiK^e  of  any  movement  of  our  troops  towards 
the  residency,  which  such  alarms,  whether  true  or 
felse,  may  render  necessary,  since  it  is  obvious^ 
that  the  reports  of  Pindarics  are  propagated  by 
the  Rajah's  instructed  agents." 

Notwithstanding  the  continued  amicable  pro-^ 
fessions  of  the  Rajah,  the  movements  of  his  army 
coincided  so  exactly  with  the  reports  of  his  m-* 
tended  proceedingB,  that  no  doubt  remained  of  the 
coarse  he  meant  to  pursue.  The  brigade  was^  m 
conseqiiMice,  removed  from  its  defenceless  canton- 
ments to  ihe  occupation  of  the  residency,  and  Ae 
adjmning  heights  of  Seetabuldee'^.' 

The  paarticulars  of  that  attack,  which  was  made 

*  Small  hills  immediately  overlooking  the  city  of  Nagpore. 
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Hy  an  appdfently^overwhelmmg  force  lipon  thi« 
BmaU  body  of  men,  on  the  night  of  the  28th  of 
November,  and  its  glorious  restdt,  after  an  actiob 
of  eighteen  hours,  belong  to  the  page  of  our  mili-^ 
tary  history.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  complete 
dcffeat  of  the  enemy  at  all  points,  and  the  approach 
of  part  of  the  reinforcement  which  had  been  eaUed[ 
for,  put  an  end  to  all  hope  ,of  success  in  th«  mind 
of  Appah  Sahib,  who  cmnmenced  a  negotiation 
for  renewed  friendship,  by  a  solemn  declaratioii 
that  the  assault  made  upon  our  troops  was  without 
his  wiU  or  consent.  He  was  desired  to  withdftfw 
his  army  from  the  vicinity  of  the  scene  of  action^ 
before  any  answer  could  be  returned  to  his  com^ 
munieation.  This  demand  was  compliied  with,  and 
during  die  period  which  intervened  between  the 
withdrawing  of  his  troops,  and  the  arrival  of  Briga^ 
dier-general  Doveton's  army,  the  advance  of  which 
reached  Nagpore  on  the  12th  of  December,  this 
infatuated  prince  continued  making  protestations 
of  submission,  but  pursuing  at  the  same  time  a 
weak  and  vacillating  course  of  conduct. 
.  The  following  preliminary  terms  were  ofiered  to 
him,  after  General  Doveton's  arrival;  ^^that  hn 
shoidd  acknowledge  that  his  recent  attadc  on  our 
troops  had  placed  him  at  our  mercy,  and  that  his 
only  hope  was  in  our  forbearance  and  moderation) 
that  his  whole  ordnance  and  warlike  storea  shoiald 
be  delivered  up  to  us,  a  portion  of  them  to  be 
eventually    restored  on  fixing  the  military  esta^ 
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blishment  of  the  state ;  that  he  should  jdisband, 
in  concert  with  the  resident,  his  Arabs,  and  other 
troops,  as  soon  as  practicable;  that  his  army 
should  immediately  move  to  a  position  to  be  as- 
signed for  it;  that  the  city  of  Nagpore  should  be 
occupied  by  our  troops,  all  public  and  private  pro-, 
perty  to  be  protected:  the  Rajah's  civil  autho- 
rities to  remain  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions, 
on  his  behalf,  and  the  city  to  be  restored,  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty:  that  the  Rajah  should 
repair  to  the  British  residency  or  camp,  and  reside 
there  until  every  thing  should  be  settled:  that  the 
terms  of  the  intended  treaty  should  not  go  to  dcr 
prive  hinir  of  any  considerable  portion  of  territory, 
beyond  what  might  be  necessary  for  the  payment 
of  the  subsidy,  and  the  efficient  maintenance  of  his 
contingent,  as  fixed  by  former  engagements.  Such 
other  changes  as  became  necessary,  were  to  have 
no  object  but  the  preservation  of  tranquillity,  and 
a  due  regard  to  the  respectability  of  the  Rajah's 
government.'* 

With  these  terms,  the  Rajah  was  required  to 
comply  by  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  16th; 
and  it  was  also  stipulated,  that  his  army  should  b^ 
withdrawn  from  their  position  in  and  about  the 
city,  which  was  to  be  occupied  by  British  troops, 
^t  seven  o'clock  on  the  same  morning,  the  Rajah 
himself  being  at  liberty  to  come  in,  either  before 
the  execution  of  the  terms,  or  afterwards,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  as  might  be  most  agreeable. 
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The  terms  offered  to  his  acceptance,  though 
they  greatly  limited  his  power,  still  left  to  him  the 
name  and  functions  of  sovereignty;  After  'many 
evasions  and  eflForts  to  ohtain  delay,  he  accepted 
them,  and  repaired  to  the  British  residency,  at- 
tended hy  some  of  his  ministers.  The  troops, 
who  made  a  weak  attempt  at  resistance,  were  at- 
tacked and  routed.  The  horse  dispersed  in  every 
quarter,  a  great  part  of  them  retiring  to  their 
homes ;  a  large  corps  of  Arahs,  however,  retreated 
to  the  palace,  which  they  defended  for  some  days> 
and  then  capitulated. 

'  The  resident,  swayed  by  reasons  connected  with 
local  circumstances  *,  and  the  actual  state  of  affairs 
of  India,  had  pledged  the  public  faith  to  restore 
Appah  Sahib  to  power ;  and  he  was  not  deterred  by 
the  receipt  of  the  instructions  of  Lord  Hastings  to 
depose  him,  from  allowing  him  to  return  to  his 
palace ;  but  instead  of  a  definitive  treaty,  which  had 
been  prepared,  and  to  which  the  Rajah's  assent 
had  been  gained,  a  provisional  engiagement,  subject 
to  the  Governor-generars  approbation,  was  sub- 
stituted f. 

♦  The  principal  reason  that  led  Mr.  Jenkins  to  restore 
Appah  Sahib,  was  a  conviction  that  the  party  of  the  young 
prince,  who  must  be  raised  to  the  Musnud  if  he  was  deposed, 
had  neither  strength  nor  influence  to  carry  on  the  government. 

t  According  to  this  new  agreement,  Appah  Sahib  resigned' 
all  his  territories  to  the  northward  of  the  Nerbudda,  as  well  as 
certain  districts  on  the  southern  bank  of  that  river,  and  all  his 
rights  and  possessions  of  Gualghur  Sergooja  and  Jubulpore. 
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The  Govempr-generd  had  for  many  reascms, 
and,  above  aU^  from  a  perfect  conviction  tbat^  dStet 
what  had  passed^  no  reUance  whatever  could  be 
placed  IB  Appah  Sahib^  resolved  not  to  restore  him 
to  the  throne;  and  the  instructions  transmitted  to 
^agpore  on'  this  head  proceeded  on  the  supipOsition 
that  the  resident  had  not  entered  into  any  engager 
ment  with  Appah  Sahib^  implying,  however  r^oaote- 
ly^  his  restoration.  But  the  instant  Mr.  Jenkins's) 
letter  was  received^  Lord  Hastings  wisely  deter- 
mined to  confirm  the  engagement  that  had  been 
made^  ^^  rather  than  take  a  step  which  might  shake 
the  confidence  universally  reposed  by  native  states 
and  chiefs  in  the  acts  and  assurances  of  the  BrHisk 

The  Company  agreed  to  accept  these  cessions  in  lieu  of  all 
former  subsidy,  as  well  as  military  service.  It  was  stipulated 
that  the  civil  and  military  affairs  of  the  Rajah  should  be  con* 
ducted  by  ministers  possessing  the  conidenoe  of  the  British 
resident. 

The  Rajah  agreed  to  reside  with  his  family  at  Nagpore^ 
under  tl^e  protection  of  the  English  troops.  The  arrears  of 
subsidy,  due  on  settling  this  treaty,  were  to  be  discharged, 
and  the  subsidy  itself  paid,  till  the  countries  agreed  to  be  ceded 
were  made  over  to  the  British  government. 

It  was  also  agreed,  that  anyfcnrts  in  the  Rajah's  territories, 
which  the  English  government  might  wishi  to  occupy,  abould 
be  given  up ;  that  those  persons,  whom  he  represented  a5, 
having  involved  him  in  hostilities  contrary  to  his  wishes  and 
orders,  should  be  seized  and  delivered  up ;  and^  lastly,  that  the 
two  hills  of  Seetabuldee,  with  a  portion  of  ground  near  them,, 
should  be  made  over  to  the  British  government,  to  erect  upon. 
tl^em  sueh  military  works  as  it  might  deem  necessary. 
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ageats.''  Acting  on  this  ground^  his  lordslpip  di- 
rected that  the  articles  of  the  provisionajl  engage-* 
mmt  &hq^d  be  embodied  in  a.  treaty.  Thi3  how- 
ever was  d^layed^  in  consequence  of  a  sfuhsequent. 
proposition  from  Appah  Sahib  to  resign  all  his 
territories^  to  the  Company^^  and  to  remain  can- 
tented  with  the  title  of  Rajah^  and  an  anntial  sti-^ 
pend  sufficient  to  maintain  his  personal  dignity » 
Lord  Hastings^  not  demning  it  politic  to  acc€sde 
to  this  proposition^  transmitted  ord^s  to  the  resi- 
dental  that  the  treaty  should  be  carried  into  e:f{:ecution 
as  at  first  proposed;  but  before  his  instructions  to. 
,  this  effect  could  reach  Nagpore^  another  revolution 
had  taken  place  at  that  capital. 

The  refusal  of  several  of  the  governors  of  fortsi 
in  different  parts  of  the  dominions  of  Nagpore  to 
surrender,  gave  rise  to  suspicions,  whigh  were  soon 
confirmed  by  incontestable  proof,  that  the^r  trea- 
cherous prince  had  directed  them  to  oppose  ua^ 
His  correspondence  with  the  disaffected  part  of 
his  troops,  and  with  those  noiinisters  who  had  insti-* 
gated  his  former  conduct,  was  detected;  and  it  was 
distinctly  established  that  he  continued,  in  despite 
of  the  moderation  with  which  he  had  been  treated,' 
to  cherish  designs  of  renewed  hostility.  It  was 
also  discovered  at  this  period,  by  proofs  deemed  con- 
dusive,  that  he  had  murdered  his  predecessor  Bala 
Sahib,  in  order  to  obtain  that  elevation  which  he 
had  so  disgraced*    These  plots  and  crimes,  although 
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enormous^  might  have  admitted  of  the  resident 
waiting  the  result  of  a  reference  to  the  Governor- 
general;  hut  the  information  that  the  Rajah  in^ 

tended  making  his  escape  from  his  capital,  and  the 

• 

renewed  activity  of  his  communications  with  Bajee 
Row,  with  the  movement  of  the  latter  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Nagpore,  left  Mr.  Jenkins  no  time  to  deli- 
herate.    He  ordered  troops  to  take  possession  of  the 
palace,  and  seize  Appah  Sahib,  who  was  brought 
immediately  to  the  residency,  where  he  continued 
in  confinement  till  directed  to  be  sent  under  a 
strong  escort  to  the  Company's  territories  in  Hin- 
dustan.   When  arrived  at  Raiehorah  *,  he  contrived, 
by  bribing  some  of  his  guards,  to  make  his  escape. 
He  fled  first  to  the  Mahadeo  hills,  from  whence  he 
went  to  Asseerghur,  and  joined  the  Pindaric  chief 
Chetoo,  who  was  attacked  and  routed  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  that  fort,  by  a  detachment  of  British 
troops,  a  few  days  after  the   ex-prince's  arrival. 
From  this  period  we  know  nothing  of  this  con- 
temptible  and  ^  treacherous  individual.      It  is  be- 
lieved that,  after  haying  for  a  short  period  found  a 
refuge  in  Asseerghur,  he  fled  to  the  Pxmjab,  where 
he  is  said  still  to  exist,  a  miserable  dependant  on 
the   charity   of  the   Prince   of  Lahore,   Runjeet 
Singh. 

The    measures    which    the    Governor-general 
adopted  for  the  settlement  of  the  administration  of 

*  A  village  within  one  march  from  Jubulpore. 
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the  country  at  Nagpore  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 
It  is  now  necessary  to  revert  to  affairs  at  Poonah, 
where  a  conduct  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  Appsth 
Sahib  compelled  the  British  government  to  mea- 
sures which  terminated  in  the  subversion  of  the 
power  of  Bajee  Row,  and  the  extinction  of  the 
dynasty  to  which  he  belonged. 

During  the  severe  struggle  of  mind  that  pre- 
ceded the  large  sacrifices  exacted  by  the  treaty 
which  the  Paishwah  had  been  constrained  to  siglD> 
in  order  to  give  security  against  his  renewed 
treachery,  he  had  wavered  between  the  counsels  of 
the  violent  party  and  of  those  who  were  th^  advo- 
cates for  peace  on  any  terms,  with  a  government 
with  which  they  were  satisfied  their  sovereign  had 
no  power  to  contend. 

The  head  of  the  former  was  Gockla>  a  high- 
spirited  military  chief  of  the  Brahmin  tribe,  who 
owed  everything  he  possessed  to  the  liberality  and 
protection  of  the  British  government,  which  had 
been  extended  to  him  in  consequence  of  his  gal- 
lantry and  activity  in  the  campaign  of  1803;  but 
whose  inordinate  ambition,  at  once  stimulated  and 
blinded  by  a  spirit  of  religious  fanaticism,  now  ac- 
tuated ptm  to  become  the  advocate  of  war.  The 
leader  of  the  peaceful  party  was  Moroo  Deckshut, 
a  Brahmin  minister  of  plain  habits  and  manners, 
who  possessed  sufficient  good  sense  to  deplore  Ba- 
jee Row's  infatuated  attachment  to  Trimbuckjee 
Dinglia,  perceiving  that,  under  the  influence  of 

Vol.  L  2  L 
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thii^  partiality,  and  of  his  excited  passions,  hisp 
s6v*!reign  was  hastening  to  his  rain.  The  advice 
rf 'this  minister,  aiid  of  some  other  respeetafetS 
chiefs  of  the  Poonah  stated,  who  enteitaifled 
similar  Sentimenti^,  aided  by  Baj^e  Row's  exteSsit* 
fears^  had  led  to  the  conclurfon  df  the  tiieaty  elf 
the  13th  of  June.  It  was  expected,  (hat  thfe  saas&e 
counsels  and  personal  motives  which  iMAh^  him 
comply  with  the  terms  dictated  to  him,  a^  the  prit^ 
of  his  continuance  on  the  throne  of  his  ancest€#s> 
would  Operate  to  prevent  an  infmttioii  of  the  eiSf- 
gagement  into  which  he  had  entered;  for  i^  Was 
thought  that,  since  a  sense  of  necessity  (grounded 
on  the  despair  of  successful  resistance)  had  in- 
duced him  to  surrender  several  forts  and  territories 
to  the  English  government,  he  would  not,  with 
means  so  essentially  decreased,  venture  on  afti  appeal 
to  arms,  from  which  he  had  before  shrunk  whe» 
on  the  very  point  of  the  attempt.  The  causes 
of  a  conduct  so  opposite  to  reason  as  that  Which  he 
pursued  are  to  be  found  in  his  weak  character ;  in 
the  ascendency  gained  over  his  mind  by  Gdckt^  j  in 
the*  urgent  remonstrances  of  the  prescribed  fikvour^ 
ite  Trimbuckjee;  and  in  the  pledges  which  he  no 
doubt  received  from  every  Mahratta  edrtrt,  of  sup- 
port and  eo-operation  against  a  power  which  those 
princes  and  chiefs  beheld  aiming  at  the  destruction 
of  the  predatory  system  so  inveterate  in  theit 
nature.  These  united  catlses  would,  probably,  not 
'  have  overcome  the  personal  fears  of  Bafee  Row,  so 
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far  as  to  make  him  commence  hostiKties,  had  not 
the  principal  part  of  the  British  fdrce  stationed  in 
his  teiritories,  been  moved  (in  conseqtiencef  of  pre** 
paratdry  operations  against  the  Pindarics)  to  k  dis- 
tance from  his  capital.  Thh  appears  to  have  given^ 
him  courage ;  and  when  he  perceived  that  his  plftttsp 
(now  hardly  disguised)  had  led  the  British  resMeWt 
tb  call  for  aid,  and  that  corps  were  on  the  adVjBinc*^ 
to  strengthen  the  small  detachment  in  the  vicifiity 
6f  Poonah,  he  determined  to  strike  the  fitst  MoW. 
fiis  assembly  of  a  large  army  at  Poohah;  th^ 
plunder  of  the  English  cantonments,  and  of  thef 
British  residency,  when  Ms  hostile  language  mi 
movements  had  compelled  the  resident  to  witliK 
draw  to  a  safer  position  ih  the  vicinity  of  th«t 
capital;  his  subsequent  unprovoked  attack  updri 
the  small  British  force  at  Kirkee,  and  his  (iomplet^ 
repulse,  are  events  which  will  be  found  ftitly 
recorded  in  Mr.  Elphinstone's  letter  ♦  to  Lord 
Hastings,  under'  date  the  6th  November,  1817. 
it  appears  from  that  despatch,  that  Mr.  Elphin* 
stone  used  every  eflfort,  even  after  acts  of- Open 
hostility,  td  deter  Bajee  Row  from  a  rupture  which, 
as  was  evident  from  the  first,  must  terminate  in 

his  ruin. 

The  war  with  the  Paishwah  was  not  marked 
by  any  effort  on  his  part  evincing  a  mind  -at  all 
fitted  to  the  circumstances  into  which  he  hiad  been 

*  Vide  Printed  papers,  Pindaric  and  Mahratta  War,  p.  119. 
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precipitated  by  his  rash  advisers*  The  more  correct 
accounts  which  were  obtained  when  we  gained  pos- 
session at  Poonah  showed,  that  Bajee  Row,  on  the 
very  -eve  of  the  action  of  the  23rd  November,  sent 
to  Gockla  a  request  that  he  would  not  fire  the  .first 
gun;  but  this  impetuous  leader,  anticipating  the 
alarm  of  his  pusillanimous  prince,  hastened  to  com- 
mence the  cannonade.  Gockla  (according  to  his 
own  statement)  rested  his  principal  hopes  of  succeas 
on  the  expected  defection  of  our  native  troops. 
Never,  indeed,  was  there  an  octasipn  on  which 
poUtical  intrigue  was  more  artfully  or  sedulously 
applied  to  corrupt  a  body  of  men ;  and  there  never 
was  one  on  which  it  more  completely  failed.  The 
Sqpoys^,  though  a  great  proportion  of  them  were 
natives  of  the  Paishwah's  dominions,  withstood  the 
most  tempting  offers  of  high  pay  and  preferment. 
Their  fidelity  was  neither  to  be  corrupted  by  bribes, 
nor  shaken  by  threats  of  maltreating  their  families. 
Their  conduct  at  this  crisis  raised  still  higher  the 
reputation  of  the  native  soldiers  of  the  Bombsiy 
army. 

The  Paishwah,  from  the  day  that  hostilities 
began  until  his  surrender,  fled  before  the  British 
troops.  The  only  attempt  to  oppose  them  was 
made  by  a  party  under  Gockla,  who  fell,  gallantly 
fighting  to  the  last,  leaving  behind  him  the  repu- 
tation of  an  unwise  and  evil  councillor,  but  of  a 
brave  and  determined  soldier. 

Though  Bajee  Row  was    contemptible  in  the 
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field,  the  power  which  he  had  shewn  of  evading  our 
pursuit  rendered  him  formidable  as  an  enemy* 
His  standard  was  the  rallying  point  of  the  discon- 
tented, and  he  still  possessed  treasure  to  pay  their 
services.  We  had,  it  is  true,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion deposing  him ;  and  the  Rajah  of  Settarah,  re- 
leased from  confinement,  had  a  part  of  the  Poonah 
territories  assigned  for  his  support;  and  was  vested 
with  the  reality  of  that  power  of  which  his  an- 
cestors, in  latter  times,  had  enjoyed  only  the  name. 
But  with  a  people  lik^  the  Mahrattas,  neither  our 
words  nor  our  acts  could  destroy  the  impressions 
of  a  hundred  years.  Bajee  Row,  though  w€  might  / 
refuse  him  the  name  of  Paishwah,  was  still  the  re-  1 
presentative  of  a  family  of  princes  to  whom  every  1 
branch  of  the  Mahratta  nation  had  for  generations 
actually  paid  or  professed  allegiance.  A  desire  j 
for  his  success  was  cherished  by  other  states :  all 
who  dreaded  our  power  (which  included  every 
prince  and  chief  that  it  had  humbled)  were  in- 
clined to  hope  that^  as  long  as  he  kept  the  field, 
there  would  remain  a  nucleus  around  which  some- 
thing might  form  dangerous  to  our  supremacy. 
It  was,  therefore,  a  matter  of  no  slight  congratula- 
tion to  the  supreme  government,  as  well  as  to  those 
local,  officers  whose  situation  made  them  the  best 
Judges  of  the  character  of  the  period,  that  the 
Paishwah,  after  reaching  Asseerghur,  in  the  month 
of  May,  1818,  made  a  proposition  to  submit  himself 
to  the  generosity  of  the  British  nation. 
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So  much  has  been  said  of  Bajee  Row  in  the 
course  of  this  work,  aud  so  many  political  events 
in  Indian  history  are  jafisppiated  with  the  rulerp  of 
Poonah,  that  it  will  gratify  curiosity,  while  it  con- 
veys information^  to  give  a  detail  of  the  circum- 
stances which  attended  the  submission  ^and  abr 
(lication  of  this  last  of  the  princes  of  a  dynasty 
whose  power  had,  at  one  period,  extended  from  th^ 
province  of  Lahore  to  the  sea  of  Malabar.  Thi3 
cannot  be  better  done  than  it  has  been  in  an 
authentic  narrative  of  them,  written  at  the  time 
by  one  who  was  an  eye-witness,  and  had  free  access 
^0  every  public  document,  and  which  is,  therefore, 
jgiven  in  the  Appendix*. 

In  it  we  find,  that  two  vakeels  or  envoys  from 
Bajee  Row.  reached  Bri^dier-general  Malcolm's 
canxp  at  Mhow,  in  Malwa,  on  the  10th- of  May. 
Xhey  brought  a  letter  from  their  prince,  which  ^^^' 
presided  his  extreme  desire  for  peace,  and  his  hope 
that  the  general  (whom  he  professed  to  consider  as 
l^is  qnly  ren^aining  friend f)  would.be  his  medi- 
ator. It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  arguments  by 
which  his  envoyjs  endeavpured  to  enforce  this  re- 

1*  Vide  Appeudijp,  Np.  V. 

t  Bajee  Row,  upon  t\^h  ^nd  eve^ry  similar  occasion,  repeated, 
"  Hat  be  had  qnce  three  friends  ;  Close,  Wellesley,  l(the  Duke 
of  Wellington,)  and  Malcolm.  Close  was  dead ;  Wellesley  a 
great  man,  in  a  distant  country ;  and  Malcolm  the  only  one 
left  -that  could  be  of  use  to  him/'  His  constant  aUusion  to  the 
^bove  fhree  persons  was  owing  to  tjieir  bein^  associated  tdt|i 
the  events  that  restored  hipi  to  l^ia  thrpne  in  1803. 
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(jueat.  Their  abject  was,  to  pi?ove  that  Bajee  Row 
h^d  be^n  hurried  intp  war  contrary  to  bi^  wish. 
They  ^ven  jdeaded  his  well  known  personal 
CQwardicei  a§  a  proof  that  the  conflict  into  which 
be  bad  been  plunged  ijf  as  not  of  his  qptipn ;  and  on 
tiiisf  arguipent  they  grounded  a  hope  of  forgiveness 
heiug  yet  extended  to  hina.  Tl^y  were,  however, 
dirtinctly  informed,  that  after  what  had  passed, 
and  after  the  proclamations  which  had  been  issued 
on  our  occupying  the  Poonah  territories,  B^'ee 
Bow  could  expect  no  terms  that  did  not  iuclude 
the  Abdication  of  his  throue,  aud  his  leaving  the 
Deckan. 

The  Paishwah  entreated  Sir  John  Malcolm  to 
come  to  his  camp  near  Asseergbur-  This  was  de- 
clined, as  it  would  have  evinced  a  solicitude  that 
might  have  retarded  a  settlement ;  bat  in  order  to 
preveut  delay,  Captain  Lowe  (Sir  John  s  assii^tant) 
was  deputed  tq  ascertain  how  f*r  the  overture  w^^ 
sincere,  and  to  leai;^  the  actual  condition  of  Bajee 
Bow  and  his  adherents. 

Xh^  application  of  the  Paiahwah  to  Sir  John 
jVIalcqUn  bad  uot  been  anticipated^  aud  that  officer 
^as^  consequently,  without  instructions.  He  wi^s; 
jipt,  however,  deterred  by  a  fear  of  respopsibility 
from  an  effort  to  finish  the  war ;  an  event  which 
nothing  could  accomplish  but  the  capture  or  sub- 
mission of  the  Paishwah.  Of  the  former  of  these, 
there  was  now  no  hope,  as  he  had  reached  As^eer^ 
ghur,  the  Governor   of  which    had   placed  him 
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self,  his  troops,  and  his  fortress,  at  the  Paishwah's 
disposal ;  and  the  advanced  state  of  the  season 
made  its  reduction  impracticable  *  before  the  mon- 
soon was  over  (a  period  of  five  or  six  months 
to  come.)  Under  these  impressions.  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  on  finding  that  serious  delays  were  likely 
to  occur,  resolved  to  approach  nearer  to  the  scene. 
Brigadier-general  Doveton  had  taken  up  a  position 
at  Bhurrampore,  which  shut  out  the  Paishwah  from 
retiring  to  the  southward  or  westward;  and  Sir 
John  Malcohn,  as  he  advanced,  disposed  the  troops 
under  his  orders  in  such  a  manner  as  barred  the 
prince's  retreat  to  the  northward  and  eastward. 
The  object  was,  to  give  him  no  alternative  between 
submission  and  throwing  himself  into  Asseerghur, 
where  his  infantry  alone  could  have  accompanied 
him,  and  where,  if  he  .did  not  make  his  escape, 
he  was  certain  of  being  besieged  as  soon  as  the 
season  admitted  of  active  operations. 

During  the  period  occupied  in  moving  the  troops 
to  their  positions,  and  during  Sir  John  Malcolm's 
advance,  negotiations  were  carried  on;  but  they 
took  no  specific  shape,  until  he  agreed  to  meet 
Bajee  Row,  whose  alarm,  on  this  bccasioh,  was  so 
great,  that  he  came  to  the  meeting  guarded  by 
nearly  all  his  troops.     Sir  John  Malcohn,  satis- 

*  The  impracticability  of  this  measure*,  before  the  end  of  the 
season  of  the  rains,  was  distinctly  stated  in  an  official  letter, 
by  Brigadier-general  DoYeton,  to  the  Honourable  Monstuart 
Slphinstone. 
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refreshed),  and  four  or  five  tJiousaHd  infantry,  i^f 
which  the  greatest  nuujbeir  were  Arabs.    lie  w^ 
addifig  daily  to  his  force ;  m^  however  deppprate 
his  condition  might  appear  to  us,  his  name,  ^d 
the  number  of  loose  soldiery  in  the  country,  made 
hundreds  flock  to  his   standard.     What  greatiiy 
added  to  the  difficulty  of  this  jnomeutwa^  th.e 
advanced  state  of  the  season,  and  the  decided  opi- 
nicm  of  Brigadier-general  Doyeton,  founded,  as  far 
as  I  can  judge,  upon  correct  data,  that  Asseierghur 
(with  the  means  at  his  cojimiaQd)  could  not  ]}^ 
besieged  with  any  prospect  of  success  durii^g  thp 
rains.    This  delay  threatened  consequences  that 
appeared  to  me  of  the  utmost  importance  to  avoid- 
Besides  the  fear  of   protracted  war  aud  heavy 
expenditures,  questions  of  so  delicate  and  trying 
a  nature  must  have  ariseq  between  u^  and  Bowlut 
Row  Sindia,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  th^ 
would  terminate.    My  own  observations  in  Malwa, 
and  the  reports  I  had  of  the  state  of  the  leountsy 
to  the  southward,  made  me  satisfied  that^  frqm  tbp 
frontier  of  Mysore  to  the^  uor^^m  es^^eqiity  of 
Malwa,  every  piovince  would  be  in  a  sit^te  of 
agitfttiou  tiU  Bajee  Row  submitted,  pr  W94  t^ki^ff : 
the  latter,  which  would  have  been  di^cijk  jipder 
any  circumstances,  was,  if  he  accepted  th^  refvge 
offered  him  by  Jeswunt  Row  J^w^  iippos^ible ;  and 
this  consideration  had  as  much,   if  jiot  greater, 
weight  than  any  I  have  yet  stated  i^  n^ajjing  me 
decide  without   reference  to   your  lordship,   and 
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without  any,  instructions  to  guide  me  on  the 
liberal  amount  for  the  support  of  the  Paishwah^  his 
family,  and  personal  dependents.  This  was  a  point 
upon  which  it  was  impossible  to  keep  Bajee  Row'^ 
uiind  at  such  a  moment  in  suspense ;  besides,  m^kr 
iag  the  specific  promises  I  did,  to  him  and  his 
adherents,  gave  me  the  tide  of  opinion  (even  in 
his  own  camp)  in  ray  favour;  and  your  lordship 
will  perceive,  from  a  view  of  the  whole  subjeptj 
that  such  a  feeling  was  quite  essential^  to  notjr 
auccess/' 

*  Lord  Hastings,  in  a  letter  under  date  the  20th  June^  ISIS, 
to  the  Court  of  Directors.,  which  was  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  observes,  **  The  troops,  with  which  Bajee  Row. had 
crossed  the  Taptee,  were  completely  surrounded.  He  foun4 
progress  towards  Gwalior  impracticable,  retreat  as  much  so, 
and  opposition  to  the  British  force  altogether  hopeless ;  so 
that  any  terms  granted  to  him  under  such  circumstances 
were  purely  gratuitous,  and  only  referrible  to  that  humanity 
which  it  was  felt  your  honourable  court  would  be  desirous 
should  be  shown  to  an  exhausted  foe."- 

This  despatch  was  probably  written  before  the  Governor* 
general  could  have  been  aware  of  the  minute  local  circum- 
stances of  Bajee  Row's  position  near  Asseerghur,  or  the  terms 
granted  to  him  would  not  have  been  termed  "  purely  gra- 
tuitous." With  regard  to  the  humanity  with  which,  he  was 
treated,  that  sentiment  mixed  with  other  considerations  throughr 
out  the  whole  of  the  negotiation  ;  but  it  actuated  the  mind  of 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  not  as  a  personal  feeling,  but  as  a  principle 
of  action  associated  with  the  reputation  and  the  interests  of 
the  British  government.  On  no  other  ground  could  it  have 
been  admissible  into  such  a  negotiation.  But,  after  alii  the 
real  fact  was,  that  Bajee  Row  was  not  in  our  power.    He  bad 
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The  force  that  accompanied  Bajee  Row  to  Sir 
John  Malcolm's  camp  was  between  four  and  five 

the  means,  by  going  into  Asseerghur,  of  protracting  the  war 
for  five  or  six  months,  and  keeping  all  India  disturbed  and 
unsettled  during  that  period.  Such  were  Sir  John  Malcolm's 
sentiments,  as  expressed  in  his  letters  to  the  Governor-general* 
Finding  that  a  different  impression  was  entertained,  he  after- 
wards addressed  Brigadier-general  Doveton  to  learn  his  opinion 
upon  this  Subject,  considering  that  he,  beyond  all  others,  must 
be  the  best  judge  of  the  actual  situation  of  affairs  at  the 
moment  that  the  engagement  with  Bajee  Row  was  concluded. 
The  following  extract  from  the  answer  of  that  distinguished 
officer  must  put  fhis  question  at  rest : —   . 

General  Doveton  observes,  "  Having  been  an  actor  in  that 
part  of  the  drama  (the  surrender  of  Bajee  Row),  and  on  the 
spot,  few  can  be  better  qualified,  perhaps,  to  give  an  opinion 
than  myself.  You  have  not  gone  a  tittle  beyond  what  my 
JBentiments  always  were,  are,  and  ever  will  be,  as  to  that 
transaction  in  your  representation  of  them.  There  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  it  was  your  negotiation  with  Bajee  Row,  and  the 
assurance  of  protection  which  it  contained,  that  kept  him 
where  he  was  during  my  advance:  that  he  had  the  perfect 
power  of  going  into  Asseer  (the  gates  of  which  are  well 
]knowQ  to  have  been  open  to  him  by  order  of  the  Killidar*s 
master,  as  it  now  appears,)  at*any  hour  of  the  day  or  night, 
without  its  being  possible  for  any  efforts  of  ours  to  have 
prevented  it  at  that  time. 

**  This  I  can  not  only  declare  here,  but  will  swear  to  it, 
if  you  wish  it,  anywhere  else ;  seriously  speaking,  however, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  in  the  mind  of  any  unpreju- 
diced person,  fully  acquainted  with  the  actual  situation  of  all 
parties,  and  every  circumstance  connected  with  them,  as  I  was, 
that,  in  procuring  the  submission  of  Bajee  Row  at  the  time 
you  did,  you  rendered  a  most  important  service  to  the  interests 
of  your  country  in  this  part  of  the  globe*'' 
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thousand  horse^  and  about  three  thouBand  infantry* 
Of  these  twelve  hundred  were  Arabs,  whose  num-i^ 
hers  were  increased  two  days  afterward3  to  nearly 
two  thousand,  by  the  junction  of  parties  that  had 
been  left  to  guard  the  passes  in  the  hills ;  Sir  John 
Malcolm  was  determined,  as  he  wrote  to  the  Go- 
vernor-general, ^^  not  to  disturb^  by  harsh  interfer-i» 
ence,  the  last  moments  of  intercourise  between  a 
fallen  prince  and  his  remaining  adherents;*  His 
experience,  moreover,  led  him  to  expect  that  this 
force  would  gradually  dissolve,  and  he  knew  that, 
in  its  actual  state,  it  possessed  little  means  of  com^r 
bined  action. 

Bajee  Row  proceeded  towards  the  Nerbudda 
with  General  Malcolm's  force  for  several  marches, 
without  any  very  particular  occurrence,  except  that 
of  some  of  his  followers  leaving  him  to  retire  to 
their  homes  in  the  Deckan ;  a  large  body  however 
still  remained  in  spite  of  the  friendly  remonstrance^ 
of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  who  pointed  out  the  impru- 
dence of  keeping  together  such  a  nimiber  of  armed 
men,  the  great  proportion  of  whom  must,  from 
their  situation,  be  discontented.  He  particularly 
adverted  to  the  Arabs,  from  whose  violence  and 
desperation  the  worst  consequences  were  to  be 
dreaded.  The  Paishwah  arid  those  about  him,  to 
whom  these  admonitions  were  addressed,  admitted 
their  truth,  but  without  profiting  by  them.  Bajee 
Row  clung  to  the  shadow  of  his  former  power,  and 
appeared  as  if  reluctant  to  own  to  himself  or  others 
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hijj  actual  condition.  His  conduct  was  still  fur- 
ther influenced  by  the  suspicion  and  timidity  that 
diarked  his  character,  and  which  Sir  John  Malcolm 
knew  he  could  overcome  only  by  tte  apparent  ftbt- 
lience  of  all  solicitude,  and  by  a  shew  of  entertafe* 
ing  no  apprehensions  of  the  prince  acting  contrary 
to  hk  engagements.  If  the  Paishwah  had  real 
fears  of  treachery,  such  a  course  was  the  only  way 
to  remove  them ;  if  he  cherished  plans  of  dfecfeit, 
his  pursuit  of  them  was  not  likely  to  be  etn 
eouraged  by  an  indifference  which  he  could  alone 
refer  to  a  consciousness  of  strength.  Acting 
upon  these  considerations,  Sir  John  Malcolm  in- 
dulged Bajee  Row  in  his  hours  of  marching,  and 
in  his  desire  to  encamp  at  some  distance  from  the 
English  force,  always  giving  ys  opinion  as  a 
friend ;  but  adding,  that  he  would  not  interfere  be- 
tween him  and  his  followers,  unless  caHed  upon  to 
do  so.  An  occasion  soon  arose  which  made  Bajee 
Row  sensible  to  all  the  value  of  the  counsels  he 
had  neglected,  and  threw  him  completely  upon  the 
protection  of  the  Brigadier-general. 

The  occurrence  of  a  mutiny  of  the  Arabs  in  his 
camp,  the  personal  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  was  relieved,  will  be 
found  fully  detailed  in  the  narrative  already  re- 
ferred to ;  suffice  it  here  to  state  that,  subsequent  to 
this  event,  Bajee  Row  complied  with  every  wish 
expressed  by  Sir  John  Malcolm  with  respect  to 
his  marching,  place  of  encampment,  and  indeed  all 
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Other  points.  Hi«  attendants  were  radueed  to  be- 
tween six  and  seven  hundred  horse^  and  two  Imti^ 
dred  infantry,  and  he  himself  became  daily  more 
fecbnciletf  to  hid  eondition.  There  was  indeed 
fevery  reason  Why  he  should  be  sO.  The  provisiori 
made  for  him  was  princely,  and  far  beyond  what 
his  conduct  had  given  him  any  right  to  expect ; 
but  the  considerations  which  led  to  this  arrange- 
ment had  little  reference  to  his  personal  character 
or  merits.  The  first  ground  of  the  settlement  with 
Bajee  Row  rested  on  the  policy  of  terminating  a 
war  *  which  kept  all  India  agitated  and  unsettled. 

*  The  Honourable  Monstuart  Elphinstone,  comnaissioner  of 
the  Poonah  territories,  in  a  letter  under  date  the  10th  of  June^ 
1818,  says,  *^  I  congratulate  you  on  your  success  with  Bajee 
Row:  I  most  heartily  congratulate  myself  on  the  same  events 
which  will  secure  me  the  peace  of  this  country,  and  give  me 
more  time  to  think  of  the  important  task  of  its  civil  settle- 
ment. 

"  I  have  little  doubt,"  Mr.  Elphinstone  adds,  "  of  Bajee  Row 
staying  with  you  now  you  Jiave  got  him  in,  but  I  do  not  think 
he  would  ever  have  made  up  his  mind,  if  you  had  not  been  so 
peremptory :  eight  lacs  I  think  a  very  reasonable  provision." 

Mr.  Jenkins,  the  resident  at  Nagpore,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  dated  16th  June,  observes, ''  I  sincerely  congratulate 
you  on  the  i^uccess  of  your  measures  with  Bajee  Row.  Nothing 
can  be  more  fortunate  than  the  so  early  tennination  of  the 
war,  and  in  my  opinion  the  sacrifice  made  to  obtain  the  object 
is  trifling." 

Sir  Thomas  Munro  (then  in  the  southern  territories  of  the 
Paishwah),  in  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  of  the  19th  June, 
after  stating  that  he  deemed  the  annuity  of  eight  lacs  allotted  to 
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The  second  ground  referred  to  what  was  due  to  the 
character  and  dignity  of  the  British  nation^  whose 

Bajee  Ro^r  below  what  might,  under  such  circumstances,  have 
l>een  given,  observes,  ''  His  surrender  is  a  most  important 
event :  it  will  tend  more  than  anything  else  to  restore  tran- 
quillity, and  facilitate  the  settlement  of  the  country.  It  de- 
prives all  the  turbulent  and  disaffected  of  their  head  and 
support."   , 

Sir  David  Ochterlony,  impressed  with  the  same  sentiments, 
observes,  in  a  letter  to  Lieutenant-colonel  Agnew,  dated  the 
4th  of  June,  ''  I  rejoice  that  Malcolm  has  brought  matters  to  a 
conclusion  by  the  extinguishment  of  the  firebrand,  which,  low 
as  it  was  reduced,  still  contained  a  spark  that  might  have  pro- 
duced an  amazing  conflagration.  Our  success,  however,  has 
been  so  miraculous,  that  the  surrender  of  Bajee  Row  may  not 
be  duly  appreciated.  It  strikes  me  that  his  surrender  will 
enable  us  to  know  the  exact  extent  of  the  force  and  expense  to 
be  kept  up,  and  I  do  not  think  the  ablest  calculators  could 
have  either  while  he  was  wandering  even  in  the  lowest  state." 

Mr.  Russel,  resident  at  Hyderabad,  after  congratulating  Sir 
John  Malcolm  on  the  submission  of  Bajee  Row,  when  speaking 
of  the  impression  it  was  likely  to  make,  observes,  **  In  my 
opinion  there  was  as  much  policy  as  generosity  in  the  modera- 
tion with  which  you  treated  him.  All  feelings  of  resentment 
must  have  been  disarmed  by  the  abjectness  of  the  situation  to 
which  he  was  reduced,  and  such  an  opportunity  ought  not  to 
have  been  neglected  of  holding  forth  an  example  of  magnani- 
mity to  a  people  who  are  as  susceptible  as  any  other  in  the 
world  of  kindness  and  forbearance." 

Such  were  the  sentiments  felt  and  expressed  on  this  occasion 
by  those  high  political  officers  who  had  the  charge  of  the  peace 
of  all  that  part  of  India  which  must  have  remained  in  a  dis- 
turbed and  unsettled  state  as  long  as  Bajee  Row  continued  to 
display  his  standard. 
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proceedings  on  all  similar  occasions  had'^  been 
marked  by  the  utmost  liberality ;  and,  lastly,  it  i^«« 
peared  an  important  object  to  make  an  impression 
that  should  reconcile  all  ranks  to  the  great  change 
which  had  occurred/  and  leave  a  grateful  feeling 
in  thie  minds  of  the  Paishwah's  former  adheffents  to* 
wards  a  government  which,  in  the  hour  of  victory, 
could  forget  its  own  wrongs,  and  respect  their  pre- 
judices in  the  treatment  of  their  fallen  prince. 

With  respect  to  the  probable  eflFect  of  this  liber-* 
ality  upon  the  mind  of  Bajee  Row,  though  grati- 
tude was  not  to  be  expected  from  a  prince  towards 
the  state  that  had  dethroned  him,  yet  it  was  antici-* 
pated  that  he  would  be  influenced  by  the  treatment 
he  received,  and  that,  the  better  his  condition 
should  be  made,  the  less  it  was  likely  he  would 
be  inclined  to  hazard  a  change.  This  last  consider- 
ation had  peculiar  reference  to  his  personal  cha- 
racter. . 

The  annual  sum  granted  to  Bajee  Row,  though 
munificent  for  the  support  of  an  individual,  was 
nothing  for  the  purposes  of  ambition ;  but,  sup- 
posing his  habits  of  intrigue  so  inveterate,  and  his 
ambition  so  imprudent,  that  be  shoxdd  make  an- 
other attempt  at  sovereignty,  the  character  and 
terms  of  his  submission  had  destroyed  that  hope 
of  success  which  he  might  have  entertained  under 
other  circumstances.  By  ^becoming  a  voluntary 
exile,  he  had  emancipated  his  subjects  from  their 
allegiance ;  his  firmest  and  oldest  adherents,  released 

Vol.  I.  8  M 
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from  tbeif  duty  to  himv  were  left  to  form  nim  ties^, 
and  to  pursue  their  mdividual  interests*  By  hia 
an:siety  to  secure  the  means  of  continuing  ft  life  of 
liucury  Mid  sel6-indulgen€e>  he  had  diminished^ 
%indng6t  his  natiwi  i^t  Urge,  that  sympsithy  ifimh 
would  have  attended  his  dotm&l  b$4  it  h^m 
associated  mih  distress.  To  auto  up  aU  in  the 
words  used  by  Sit  John  Mal^mlm  in  a  deis^tdi 
to  goTernm^t^  ^  Bajoe  Row  had  imstrung  9k  bow 
which  he  never  could  rehend^*' 

Though  the  ternis  granted  to  Bajee  Row  wettfc 
much  more  liberal  than  the  Governor-general  o^va^ 
templated^  and  though  his  lordship  did  ncit  cfiprove 
of  the  first  measure  which  Sir  John  Mak^dndi  hai^ 
adopted  on  receiving  an  overture  flNwsi  the  prince*^ 
he  did  not  lose  a  niioiuent  in  confirming  the  e^^gcN 
ment  into  which  that  officer^  acting  on  his  own  re^ 
sponsihility^  had  entered  prerious  to  the  leeeipt  of 
any  orders. 

The  GovernojE^general^  in  hit  dei^tob  to  the 
secsret  committeQ  %  sffcates  the  grounds  npom  which 
h^  disapproved  of  Sir  Jolm  MalcdflmVprocQedingfli^ 
firat^  in  iieg«4iating  at  all  with  Bajis^  Row;  next» 
m  deputing  an  officer  to  his  camp ;  and  lastly^  m 
IhelargfeaoAOunt  assigned  to  hiai  ^  a^  peniiion  i -but 
hi»  lordship,  gives^  in  the  same  lett€«^,  «  fuU  irtate^ 
ment  of  the  reasoining  by  which  Sii?  Johi]^  MalcelJH» 
deieiBded  the  measures  which  he  had  adopted; 
and^candludes  by  the  following  Eberal  testink^ty^ 

♦  Under  date  the  I7th  October,  1822. 
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to  the  re»nlt  of  the  arrangement  made  hy  that^ 
dflScer* 

'  "  The  importance  of  Bajee  Row*a  surrender  wste* 
dn  advantage  I  always  felt  and  acknowledged^  and 
the  s^eal  and  ability  manifested  by  Sir  John  Mai- 
eolm  hate  invariably  received  my  warmest  testi- 
mony; Now,  after  the  lapse  of  four  years  firoiii  jflie 
period  of  Bajee  Row's  surrender,  I  am  happy  to 
state,  that  lione  of  the  ill  cohseqnehces  I  apjire- 
heiided,  from  the  very  favourable  terms  offered  by 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  have  taken  place,  exempt  that, 

perhaps,  a  larger  victual  expense  has  beeh  inciirrM 

■         •         •  •  ■  ... 

than  would  have  stifficed  to  put  hini  db^n.  Oil 
reviewing  the  whole  transaction,  however,  I  see  Ha 
reason  for  admitting  that  my  original  view,  farihed 
on  the  facts  before  stated,  was  erroneous.'* 

iVftef  the  full  conisideration  of  the  whole  diiseAd- 
sion  regarding  the  settlement,  the  court  of  *&- 
rectors,  in  their*  general  -etter  to  Bengal*,  signified 
their  Opinion  in  the  following  terms.-^-*- 
'  *^  We  received,  with  the  highest  satisfaction,  the 
important  intelligence  of  Bajee  Rgw's  surrender  * 
an  event  which  brought  to  a  happy  close  the  opera- 
tions of  a  brilliant  and  successful  war,  and  which' 
wiis  calculated  more  than  any  bther  circumstance 
to  accelerate  the  return  of  tranquillity  throughout' 
India,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  gratifying  to  us. 

*^We  have  perused  the  whole   of  the    corre-' 
spondence  recorded  on    your  secret  consultations 

*  Dated  13th  November,  1822. 
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relative  to  Bajee  Row's  submission;  and  we  observe^, 
that  on  some  of  the  measures  which  were  resotted 
to  for  the,  purpose  of  bringing  about  this  event, 
there  hag  been  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion: 
this  difference  does  not  extend  to  any  of  the  military 
arrangements,  which  must  be  admitted  tadeniond^ 
unqualified  applause  r  neither  is  there  any  question, 
respecting  the  zeal  and  public  spirit,*  and  the  inde- 
fatigable and  skilful  exertions  of  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
in ;  the  very  prominent  part  which  he  took  in  the 
transaction .  Whether,  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed.  Sir  John  Malcolm  was  justifiable  ia 
as8)iming  a  large  discretion,  and  whether  he  exer*^ 
cised  that  discretion  wisely,  are  the  only  points, 
which  have  been  brought  into  discussion ;  and  oa 
these  we  observe  that  the  Governor-general  and  his, 
political  agent  haave  arrived  at  opposite  conclusions. 
.  *^  When  Sir  John  Malcolm  received  the  first 
overtures  from  Bajee  Row^  at  Mhow,  in  May  1818,. 
he  was  without  any  further  instructions  for  hi* 
guidance  than  those  which  had  been  issued  to  Mr. 
£lphinstone,  on  the  15th  December,  1817,  copies* 
of  which' were  transmitted  to  the  several  residents, 
and  which  declared  all  further  negotiation  with 
Bajee  Row  to  be  inadmissible.  Considering,  how- 
ever, that  the  circumstances  iQ  which  Sir  John 
Malcolm  was  placed  authorized  him  to  exercise  hisr 
discretion,  we  approve  of  the  course  which  he 
adopted. 

It  was,  indeed,  to  be  apprehended,  that  whatever 
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$um  might  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Bajee  Row> 
beyond  a  provision  for  his  suitable  maintenance, 
"would  be  expended  for  purposes  of  intrigue;  and 
-that  on  that  account^  it  might  not  be  advisable  to 
grant  him  so  large  a  pension  as  eight  lacs  per 
imiium:  it  was  also  possible  that  he  migbt  have 
been  compelled  to  surrender  unconditionally,  had 
-no  terms  been  offered  to  him;  but  it  does  appear 
to  us  that  he  still  had  some  chance  of  escape,  and 
that,  by  throwing  himself  into  Asseerghur,  he  might, 
at  aU  events  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  have 
deprived  us  of  the  important  advantages  which  re*- 
sulted  from  his  early  surrender;  and,  in  this  view  of 
the  subject,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  these 
advantages  justified  the  terms  which  were  granted 
to  him." 

Afiairs  at  Nagpore  had  been  thrown  into,  great 
confusion.  After  the  dethronement  of  Appah  Sahib, 
the  grandson  of  Ragojee  Bhonsela  was  elevated  to 
the^  musniid.  On  this  occurrence,  the  Governor- 
general  expressed  a  solicitude  that  this  government 
should  be  restored  to  its  consideration  among,  the 
states  of  India;  but  the  entire  dissolution  of  the 
former  administration,  and  the  want  of  native  in^r 
-struments  of  rule  in  whom  the  inhabitants  could  be 
brought  to  place  any  confidence,  compelled  Lord 
Hastings  to  concede  his  opinion  to  the  arguments 
of  the  resident,  in  favour ,  of  the  expediency  of 
keeping  the  whole  of  the  territories  of  Nagpore  for 
^  limited  period  in  the  hwda  of  the  English  govern^ 
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;q^eiit.  Tlie  reasons  which  governed  hid  lordship 
upon  tbid  occasion,  and  the  course  of  meastures  he 
adopted^  cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in  his  ovna 
,words  ♦. .  ^^  In  conformity  with  the  decllij*6d  inten- 
tion of  gradually  receding  from  the  exercise  of 
direct  interference  in  the  administration,  J  was 
careful  in  enjoining  Mr.  Jenkins  tq  avoid  any  mar- 
terial  departure  from  the  established  and  cqnsti- 
tutional  forms  of  ^e  ancient  government.  Which,  if 
xecalled  to  their  original  principles,  diight  be  found 
sufficiently  adapted  to  ensure  regularity  and  integrity 
in  .the  transaction  of  the  ordinary,  affairs  of  the 
fitate.  I  was  persuaded  that  Mr.  Jenkins  Would 
feel  it  no  less  his  duty  than  his  inclination  to  detect 
jand  reform  the  corruption  and  abuses  that  disgraced 
the  late  administration,  and  to  lay  the  foundation 
tif  an  improved  ordet  of  things  in  the  return  to 
;those  salutary  institutions  of  the  former  govern- 
ment which  had  been  perverted  by  the  errors  and 
vices  of  Ragojee  Bhonsela  and  his  successor ;  in 
so  noble  and  laudable  a  pursuit,  I  did  pot  require 
Mf.  Jenkins  to  seek  the  attainment  of  that  degree 
of  perfeirt:ion  which  it  might  be  practicable  to  jreach 
under  a  system  to  be  permanently  administered 
through  British  agency.  With  the  deliberate  in- 
tention of  restoring  the  native  government,  the 
direct  executive  administration,  as  soon  as  the 

♦  Vide  Lord  Hastings'  letter  to  secret  committee,  dated 
August  3l8t,  18:^0.  Printed  papers  respecting  Pindarieand 
Wfebratta  War,,  page  416. 
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agitation  and  disquietude  ari&ftig  out  of  ^r^vidUl 
brents  should  be  toiupotJed^  and  the  n^w  govew*- 
ttlent  fihotdd  have  aequin^d  sufficient  l^eicurity  and 
solidity  to  enable  it  to  conduct  itis  bwn  affair* 
without  having  recourse  to  our  imtncdiatii  assiist^ 
anoe^  it  was  obviously  neither  judicfou^i  nor  equit- 
able to  attempt  the  establinhment  of  a  syatem  which^ 
when  it  should  oeajie  to  b^  conducted  under  thi 
integrity,  energy,  and  .vigour  of  Bi^itish  agents^ 
would  necessarily  ci^ase  to  ope jf ate  beneficially,  either 
Ibr  the  people  or  the  rulers  of  the  country. 

My  views  then,  in  the  form  of  the  civil  adminis^ 
t^ation>  were  limited  to  the  restoration  of  it,  aA 
nearly  as  might  be  practicable,  to  the  chaifaete* 
of  its  original  institutions ;  to  the  cori*ection  and 
punishment  of  gross  abuses  and  frauds  in  the  col^ 
lection  and  appropriation  of  the  rev^uesj  to  thfe 
introduction  of  order^  regularity,  atid  economy,  in 
etery  branch  of  the  administratidn ;  and  to  thfe 
establishment  of  such  plain,  simple,  and  efficient 
regulations  on  the  basis  of  the  ancient  usages  and 
laWB  of  the  country  as  may  atford  to  the  Rajah*i) 
government,  when  it  shall  assume  the  adminiitratioh^. 
every  reasonable  en^pectation  of  bein^  able  €o  carry 
it  on  under  our  protection  with  credit  and  success; 
Even  when  the  British  government  shall  rdinquish 
the  direct  slmre  in  the  administmtion,  that  it  has  in 
the  outlet  been  compelled  to  exercise  by  the  impe- 
rious circumstances  to  which  I  have  endeavoured  trf 
attract  your  attention  in  this  despatch^  it  will  still 
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retain^  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  right  of 
offering  its  advice  and  aid,  and  will,  I  hope,  be  able, 
by  timely  and  judicious  interposition,  to :  prevent 
any  gross  mismanagement,  and  to  r(^ll  the  native 
administration  to  the  just  principles  of  government." 

In  1819,  the  Vizier  of  Oude,  to  the  surprise  of 
all  the  native  part  of  the  population  of  India,  re- 
nounced his  ancient,  though  nominal,  allegiance  to 
the  emperor  of  Delhi,  by  changing  the  tide  of 
Vizier  or  prime  minister,  by  which  he,  as  wdl  as 
his  predecessors,  had  been  hitherto  distingiushed, 
for  that  of  Padsha  or  King^  Lord  Hastings  *  in  a 
letter  to  the  court  of  directors,  gives  hi«  opinion 
that  this  act  of  the  Vizier  is  beneficial  to  the  Com- 
pany's interests,  inasmuch  as,  without  changing  the 
relations  in  which  that  prince  stood  towi^rds  the 
English,  it  created  a  marked  division  amongst  the 
Mahomedans»  which  gave  us  mpre  security  than 
we  had  before  against  any  union  of  the  fanatics  of 
that  religion.  His  lordship  appears,  from  the  con^ 
tents  of  this  letter,  to  have  entertained  an  idea  of 
eventual  danger  from  the  possible  succession  tif  a 
junior  prince  of  the  imperial  family,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  disaffected  to  our  interests;  and^upon 
that  ground  also,  he  dee^led  it  important  that  Qude 
should  be  detached  from  any  possible  combination 
with  the  possessor  of  the  throne  of  Delhi.: 

This  measure,  to  which  Lord  Hastings  §o  de^ 
<:idedly  expressed  his  consent  was  approved  by  thcj 

*  Under  ^ate  the  I3^h  Nayeipber,  1819, 
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au'tfaorities  in  England,  who  probably  viewed  it  as 
not  likely  to  have  consequences  either  one  way  or 
another;  but  no  measures  which  we  can  adopt  in 
India  are  so  likely  to  have  consequences  beneficial, 
or  the  reverse,  as  those  w:hich  make  changes  even 
in  the  names  of  long-established  authorities  and 
institutions.  In  the  present  case,  spme  of  the  good 
effects  which  the  Governor-general  anticipated  may 
result  from  the  Vizier  of  Oude  having  adopted  a 
measure  that  was  certain  to  produce  hostile  feelings 
between  his  family  and  that  of  the  emperor  of 
Delhi;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  emperor,  his 
inmiediate  relations,  adherents,  and  all  Mahomedans 
who  continued  to  revere  the  house  of  Tim  our, 
were  certain  to  be  roused  by  this  act  from  their 
usual  torpor  on  such  subjects.        ' 

It  will  be  thought  by  many,  that  the  reverence 
which  Mahomedan  princes  and  chiefs  entertained 
for  the  memory  of  their  former  great  rulers  could 
not  be  more  safely  at  rest  than  where  it  had  re- 
mained innoxious  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
The  progress  of  the  Company's  government,  from 
the  day  it  received  the  grant  of  Dewanee,  or  admi- 
nistration of  the  coimtries  of  Bengal,  Behar^  and 
Orissa,  to  the  present  period,  had  been  in  remark- 
able conformity  to  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of 
the  natives  of  India  on  all  such  points.  We  had 
obtained  credit  by  our  liberal  treatment  of  the  Im- 
perial family,  and  they  were,  no  doubt,  grateful  for 
the  superior  condition  in  which  we  bad  placed 
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them^  in  all  that  concerned  th^ir. pecuniary  meami 
to  thaft  which  they  had  enjoyed  when  dependant 
on  the  Mahrattas :  hnt  it  is  to  be  doubted:  whether 
,th^ir  keen  sense  of.  our  sanctioii  of  the  Visier^a 
conduct*  ilk.  casting  oflp  his  nominal  allegiance  did 

•  '  . 

*  I'he  ISfizam  of  the  Deckan  stood  in  nearly  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the'  Titular  BmpelrOr  of  Delhi  a&  the  Vizlei*  of  Oude, 
tod  ^^uld,  no  doubt,  hare  received  the  same  countenance  from 
!libb  British  goTtroment  had.he  desired  a  hq^ber  name  than 
he  enjoyed;  but  he  was  forward  to  condemn  the  conduct  of 
•th^  Vizier,  as  an  outrage  upon  the  feelings  of  all  Mahomedaos. 
This  was  to  be  expected,  from  the  disgust  and  indignation 
which  the  cour  tof  Hyderabad  had  eyihced  when  the  pride  and 
ambition  of  Tippoo  led  hhn  to  assume  the  title  of  Sultaun,  and 
Id  doin  money  in  his  own  name.  Two  dayi  after  the  fall  of 
Seni^apataxnii^  17^^ t  Meer  AUu]n,:theOoiWiander-in*chief  of 
the  Nizam's  troops,  (who  was  afterwards  his  minister),  as- 
sembled all  the  Mahomedan  chiefs  and  soldiers  of  hia  army,  and 
went  in  procession  to  the  principal  mosque  in  the  conquered 
capital  in  order  to  read  the  icutba,  or  prayer.  In  the  name  of 
Shah  Ailum.  When  Meer  AUum  informed  the  p^ti^al  agent 
(Captain  Malcolm)  of  hi$  intentioa,  he  stated  his  deeire  t^ 
mark,  by  this  proceedingi  the  sense  which  was  entertained  of 
Tippoo's  conduct  in  withholding  that  remnant  of  respect  which 
Mahomedans  still  pay  to  a  family  who  had  sp  greatly  advanced 
their  fame. 

This  occul'rence,  it  may  be  argued,  is  m  &your  of  that 
policy  which  sought  to  ^iivide  and  destroy  an  attachment  that 
might  become  a  jpoii^t  pf  union  against  our  govermni^nt ;  but 
the  respfct  paid  to  the  family  of  Delhi  i^  associated  with  no 
feelings  likely  to  combine  Mahomedan  princes  for  the  purpose 
of  elevating  a  sovereign  who  could  be  restored  to  real  authority 
only  by  the  repossession  of  the .  dominions  which  they  had 
usurped  upon  the  weakness  of  his  ancestors;    Sudi  an  event, 
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not  effect  a  chahge  in  their  sentiments  towards  thq 
British  government)  sufficient  to  oyerbaiance  all 
their  gratitude^  and,  perhaps^  to  implant  feelings  of 
a  very  different  character^  but  of  a  nature  jnnch 
morfe  likely  to  gain  them  adheritets  among  the  dis^ 
cant»ited>  in  the  improbable  event  of  any  branch 
of  this  family  ever  cherishing,  designs  hostile  to  .ouir 
power. 

Though  the  nominal  minister  of  the  emj^rori 
and  real  dependant  of  the  English^  wad  permitted 
to  assnipe  the  title  and  attributes  of  maje$ty^  bo 
alteration  was  made  in  the  relations  subsisting 
between  the  Company's  government  and  thQ  Im-t 
penal  family^  to  whom  Lord  Hastings  contiaui^ 
that  respect  and  attention  which  they  have  rer 
cdved  from  the  first  establishinent  of  our  poWer  in 
India. 

.  To  those  who  take  a  general  view  of  the  chatK 
racter  of  this  connexion^  and  consider  only  iha 

therefore,  can  hardly  be  deemed  within  the  verge  of  possibility ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  danger  which  might  result  from  the 
representative  of  this  family  being  used  as  an  instrument,  it 
is  obvious  such  a  measure  must  be  the  act  of  an  individual; 
not  of  a  combination,  and  it  would  be  more  likely  to  eftibairass 
than  to  advance  the  success  of  an  attack,  of  oor  establi^heji 
supremacy  in  India.  The  history  of  the  wholp  world,  and 
^bove  all  of  Asiatic  nations,  proves  that  there  is  much  more  to 
be  apprehended  from  that  pride  and  enterprising  spirit  of  am- 
bition which  is  awakened  by  new  names  and  hew  ties  than  is 
ever  likely  to  result  from  feelings  of  grateful  recollections 
towards  power  fallen  into  poverty  and  decay. 
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actual  condition  of  the  parties,  nothing  can  appear 
more  contrary <  to  reason,  or  a  more  ^absurd 
mockery  of  terms,  than  for  the  £nglish  goveni'- 
ment,  enjoying  as  it  now  does  the  sovereignty  of 
India,  continuing  t%  coin  mon^y  in  thename  of  the 
emperor  of  Delhi,  and  styling  itself,  upon  the  fiace 
of  that  coin,  the  servant  of  a  monarch  who  owes 
his  daily  subsistence  to  its  bounty.  But  we  must 
recollect,  that  the  founder  of  the  British  empire  in 
the  east  deemed  the  title  to  our  first  and  most 
valuable  territories  incomplete,  till  conveyed  by  a 
grant  from  an  emperor  who  possessed  as- little  of 
real  power  as  his  successors.  General  reasoners 
may  deem  such  conduct  a  sacrifice  to  prejudice,  a 
reverence  to  a  shadow.  But  the  fact  cannot  be 
denied,  that  by  making  that  sacrifice,  and  by  re- 
verencing  that  shadow.  Lord  Clive  went  in  unison 
with  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  milUons  of  men. 
Our  situation,  it  may  be  argued,  is  greatly  changed 
since  that  period.  We  are  much  more  powerful, 
and  the  emperor  of  Delhi  is  more  powerless :  but 
this  change  cannot  of  itself  constitute  a  ground  for 
any  alteration  in  our  nominal  relations  to  that 
weak  sovereign.  Such  inconsistencies  as  .those 
which  exist  in  our  connexion  with  the  fallen  de- 
scendants of  the  house  of  Timour  are  frequent  in 
political,  comniunities,  and  particularly  as  these 
have  existed  from  time  immemorial  in  India.  They 
grow  out  of  the  habits,  the  sentiments,  and  some- 
times the  superjstitipn  of  huipan  beings,  ^nd  wisp 
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st».tesmen;,  referring  to  tKeir  source,  vriU"  ever  treat 
tkenx.with  cbnisideration  and  respect. 
'  Lord  Hastings^  soon  after  his  arrival  in  India, 
had  commenced  a  negotiation  with  Sadut  Ali,  the 
Vizier  of  Oitde,  which  ;h?id  in  view  the. same  ob- 
jects that  had  bjeea-pursued  by  his  predecessor, 
and  he  desisted  from  pressing  them  to  compl^etion 
froni' the.  sanle  reasons,  the  invincible ;  repugnance 
df  the  Vizier  to  such  great  changes  in  the  system 
of  his  [  internal  administration.  When  Sadut  Ali 
died*,  hopes  were  entertained  that  his  successor 
might  be  more  ready  to ;  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
Goyemor-generd-  The  court  of  directors,  antici- 
patmg  this  change  of  sentiment  in  the  reigning 
prince,  expressed'^'  their  concurrence  in  Lord 
Hastings'  proceedings,i  adding : 

*^  We  feel  it  proper  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
expressing  our  desire,  that,  in  the  event  of  the  dis- 
cussion being  renewed,  you  will  .  not,  however 
favourably  disposed  the\present  Vizier  may  be  to 
attend  to  your  suggestions,  proceed  to  introduce 
into  his  dominions  any  system  of  administration, 
which  shall  not  be  founded  upon  a  due  and  con- 
siderate attention  to  the  established  institutions 
and  general  usages  of  the  country." 

The  Vizier  appeared  at  first  willing  to  accede  to 
the  plan  proposed,  with  some  modifications,  but  he 

*•  •  '  -     '  . 

'  *  Sadut  Ali  died  on  the  11th  July,  1814 ;  he  was  succeeded 
by  hi»  eldest  son  Ghazee  Udeen  Khan  RufTeit  u  Dowlut* 
t  Vide  letter  to  Bengal,  2^nd  March,  1816. : 
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changed  hift  mind^  and  cTinced  so  detemuaed  a  re- 
solution against  its  introduction  that  it  was  aba&H 
doned^  and  everjr  means  takeft  to  conciliate  a  priace 
whose  conduct  in  the  pectiniaiy  ^d  he  gave  during 
the  w^r  with  Nepaul  WeQ  merited  that  kindnesil 
and  consideration  with  which,  the  OoVernor-general. 
treated  him« 

The  court  of  directors^  after  receiving  a  ItiU  re^ 
port  of  Lord  Hastings's  proceedings  In  hi»  several 
negotiations  with  the  government  of  Oude,  ohs^tv^j 
^*  Your  political  letter  of  the  16th  of  December, 
1820,  informed  «s  that  since  the  British  goVerii*^ 
ment  had  abstained  from  that  interference  in  tlie 
Nabob's  administration,  which  had  produtied  for- 
merly s^  much  irritation,  the  atfairs  of  the  country 
had  improved.  At  Lncknow  there  do  not  appeal* 
to  be  the  same  motives  for  interference  which  exist 
elsewhere ;  it,  is  not  necessary  for  the  security  of 
realization  of  any  pecuniary  rights ;  and  whatever" 
may  be  the  merit  of  our  institutions,  we  sed  no 
reason  for  importuning  bur  neighbotms  to  adopt 
them.'* 

.  The  arrangements  made  with  the  court  of  Baroda, 
stibsequent  to  the  subversion  of  thd  Poonah  gor 
vemment,  proceeded  upon  the  principle  of  giving 
to  its  prince  Syajee  as  much  power  as  w&s  com- 
patible with  the  fulfilment  of  our  obligations  to 
different  branches  of  his  family,  to  his  tributaries, 
and  to  those  creditors  of  the  state  who  bad  the: 
guarantee  of  the  British  government. 
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.  Tha  drdunstance  of  osrbeing  so  implicated  in' 
the  affitks  of  this  state  had  ite  origin  in  the  mental 
weaknew  of  its  former  roler^  is  ctmsequence  of 
which  the  adminiatratioB  had  been  for  a  long  period- 
condacted  by  a  eommisaoiif  of-  which  the  British^ 
reaident  was  one.  His  acting  Ih  tbis  capacity, 
trhich  was  deemed  at  the' moment  indisppensable  for 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  dependant  state, 
had  iqvolved  pledges  of  faiih  which  embarrasMd^ 
every  step  tiMrards  onr  present  object,  that  of  giving* 
pow«-  to  the  r«igning  prince,  and  withdrawing,  as 
&r  as  was  consistent  with  our  reputation,  from  all 
interference  in  his  internal  government.  A  settle- 
ment upon  these  principles  was,  however,  after 
SDOch  discussion,  agreed  fipon^  Hie  collection  of 
tribote  deyolved  upon  the  British  government,  to 
which  adequate  security  was  given  for  the  fature 
payment  of  the  pensions  to  different  branches  of 
the  Guickwar  family,  as  well  as  for  the  gradual'- 
liquidation  of  the  large  debts  still  owing  by  thaf 
state.  The  principal  attention  of  the  resident  was 
directed  to  the  fulfilment  of  these  engagements,  and- 
he  was  instructed  to  abstain  from  all  concern  in 
matters  which  did  not  affect  our  obligations  of 
fiuth,  ot  threaten  the  public  tranqaillity< 

'  An  account  has  be^  given  in  a  preceding 
ciiapter*  of  die  estaUishmmt  of  the  Hindu  govern- 
ment of  Mysore.  No  political  act  of  an  Indian 
administrstifHi  was'  ever  so  happy  in  its  result.   This 
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originated  in  causes  which   have  been  detailed. 
Among  these  the  most  prominent  was  the  occupa<> 
tion  and  provision  which  the .  construction  of  thisi 
dependant  state  ensured  to  the  higher  and  more  re^ 
spectable  classes  pf;  the  natives,  who,  if  not  de- 
stroyed, are  in  aknost  all  ca$es  rendered  discon-^r 
teUited  and  turbulent  by. the  introduction  of  our 
direct  sway^    Of  these  classes  the  most  important 
is  the  military,  because  they  have  the  most  power, 
to  maintain  or  disturb  the  general  peace. 

From,  the  hour  when  the  government  of  Mysore 
^as  established,  the  whole  attention  of  its  able  mi-^ 
nister  Pumea. had  been  directed  to  the  object  of 
saving  his  country  from  such  internal  troubles  as 
are  the  common  consequences  of  those  changes 
which  , throw  the  military ,  part  of  the  population 
suddetily  out  of  employ.  Besides  some  battalions  of 
Iregular    infantry,   he  kept  in  service  a  very  nu- 
merous local  militia,  and  a  large  and  efficient  body 
of  irregular  horse,  formed  of  the  very  best  of  those 
troops  who  had  served  Hyder  Ally  and  Tippoo.Sul- 
taun^  and  commanded  by  the  officers  most  distin- 
guished in  the  service,  of  those  princes.     This  mea-. 
sure,  grounded  as  it  was  on  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  of  the  peculiar  feelings  and  habits  of 
the  natives  of  India,  had  the  complete  success  which 
it  merited.    The  internal  tranquillity  of  the  country 
was  undisturbed,  and  the  troops  of  the  Rs^ah  of 
Mysore,  particularly  the  horse,  were  found  useful 
and  efficient  auxiliaries. 
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A  consideration  of  the  above  circumstances,  and 
of  the  just  title  to  favour  which  the  Mysore 
government  had  established/  induced  Sir  George 
Barlow,  when  Governor-general,  to  consent  to  the 
modification  of  the  3rd  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Mysore,  which  gave  to  the  British  government 
an  indefinite  power  of  calling  on  the  Rajah  for 
pecuniary  assistance  on  the  occurrence  of  war. 
This  article,  which  was  alarming  to  the  dependant 
state,  from  its  being  undefined,  was  commuted  for 
a  contingent  of  four  thousand  horse,  upon  whose 
services  we  had  a  right  at  all  times  to  call,  paying 
only  a  small  extra  allowance,  necessary  for  their 
stlpport  when  employed  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Mysore  dominions. 

The  above  engagement,  negotiated  and  con- 
cluded in  the  true  spirit  of  those  principles  on 
"which  this  connexion  was  formed,  by  rendering 
that  specific  which  was  indefinite,  and  by  making 
that  which  was  before  a  question  of  expediency  or 
policy  an  obligation  of  faith,  not  only  confirmed 
the  benefits  derived  from. this  alliance,  buut  gave  it 
durability,  by  placing  beyond  the  power  of  the 
Rajah  the  means  of  diminishing  his  own  respect- 
ability and  his  utility  as  an  ally. 

The  constitution  of  that  body  of  men,  for  whose 
permanent  support  this  arrangement  provided, 
corresponded  with  the  character  of  the  govern- 
ment which  they  served*.     The  commanders  of 

*  The  maintenance  of  such  a  body  of  troops  as  the  Mysore 
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these  horse  form  a  part  of  the  aristocracy  erf  -the 
state  to  which  they  belong ;  and^  by  their  good  con* 
duct  with  the  British  armies,  they  obtain  a  title 

liorse  must  prolong  the  existence  of  a  dependant  native  state, 
by  adding  to  its  respectability  and  utility.  The  introduction 
ef  regular  corps,  whether  cavalry  or  infantry,  must  accelerate 
iU  dissolution.  The  reason  is  plain.  The  one  is  suitod,  ayd 
th9  other  opposed  to  the  shape  a»d  character  of  the  govern* 
ment«  A  regular  army  can  only  exi&t  in  a  regular  state ;  pay 
must  be  certain,  and  fixed  provision  made  not  only  for  their 
subsistence  in  ordinary  times,  but  for  all  those  casualties  to 
which  they  are  liable  in  war,  or  men  will  not  endure  the 
restraints  and  penalties  of  that  strict  discipline  without  which 
they  caiiDOt  be  efficient.  The  consequence  is,  that  though 
isucb  a  force  may  be  maintained  for  a  short  time  by  the  eiier«» 
getic  character  of  a  particular  ruler,  it  can  never  take  root  in 
a  state,  to  the  whole  construction  of  which  its  principles  are 
so  uncongenial ;  and  when  the  impetus  which  first  formed  it, 
or  the  energy  which  maintained  it,,  ceases  to  exist,  it  becomes 
the  most  useless  and  dangerous  of  rabbles. 

The  result  of  all  experiments  which  the  native  states  of 
India  have  made  to  raise  or  maintain  a  regular  arnc^  hua  beeQ„ 
and  will  continue  to  be,  the  same.  These  corps,  it  has  in- 
variably been  found,  could  not  maintain  long  their  efficiency 
when  left  to  the  native  powers ;  and  when  we  took  them  under 
our  protection  so  far,  as  to  give  them  officers,  and  make 
arrangements  for  their  regular  payments,  they  became  in  te^ 
whatever  they  might  be  termed,  our  troopa ;  and  their  heii^ 
denominated  '*  the  army  of  a  native  prince,"  though  it  might 
ineet  the  object  of  the  moment,  can  never  as  a  system  be 
desirable.  It  must  have  the  effect  of  depressing  instead  of 
elevating  the  government  they  nominally  serve,  and  tend  by 
&is  effect,  and  the  constant  interference  they  call  for,  t^ 
accelerate  the  period  of  its  downfeU 


to  our  favour  and  protection,  which,  without 
trenching  on  the  right  of  their  prince  to  riisil 
or  degrade  them,  renders  such  an  act,  wh^n  c^ 
posed  to  justice,  so  ungracious,  that  there  is  haMly 
an  instance  of  its^^  occurr6tic6 1  and  in  almost  e'vety^ 
case,  where  an  officer  of  distinction  dies,  tfci 
command  of  his  men  devolves,  according  to  the 
Usage  of  the  service,  on  the  son  or  next  heir. 

A  change  took  place  in  th^  internal  administrdr^ 
tion  of  Mysore  during  the  government  of  Lord 
Minto,  which  for  a  time  W€w  productive  of  un^ 
pleasant  re^ults^  The  enemies  of  Pumea  sud^- 
ceeded  in  poisoning  the  mind  of  the  young  prine^ 
against  that  able  minister,  who  was  (knnpelled  t6 
resign  his  power,  and  soon  afterwards  died*  TW 
deterioration  which  took  pla^e  in  some  branchei 
of  the  administration  of  the  state^  was  at  on^ 
time  alarming;  but  as  the  Rajah  attaint  years; 
his  affairs  have  assumed  a  better  aspett;  It  is 
important  to  remark,  that  this  change  in  no  de^ 
gree  affected  the  efficiency  of  the  Mysore  hors^; 
which  served,  during  the  campaigns'of  1817  and 
1818,  in  the  countries  of  Malwa  and  Rajpootana^i 
with  %s  much  zeal,  fidelity,  and  gallantry,  as  they 
had  before  displayed  in  the  Deckan  during  th^ 
Mahratta  war  of  ISC®. 

It  would  exceed  the  bounds  of  this  work  to 
enter  into  a  history  of  the  progress  of  our  con- 
nexion with  Smaller  states,  such  as  the  ttUftrerous 
Rajahs  of  Bundelcund  and  Hindustan,  who  are 
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immediately ;  under  the  Bengal  government ;  the 
Rajah  of  Trayancore  and  Cochin  under  Madras ; 
and  .the  chiefs  of  Kattywar,   and  the  Prince  of 
Kutch^  under  that  of  Bombay,    The  ktter  country, 
over    which    our  influence  or  cotitrol  has   been 
lately   extended,   is   the   most  westerly  of   those 
territories  which,  we  have  to  defend.     It  borders 
upon  those  of  the  Ameers  of  Sind,  who,  in  1820, 
made  an  incursion  into  it  to  retaliate  an  attack 
made,   as   they  alleged,   by  our  troops..     There 
was  some  pretext  for  their  complaint.     A  detachr 
ment,  which  was  in  pursuit  of  a  band  of  plunderers 
of  the  tribe  of  Khosas,  who  annually  devastated 
the   frontier   district   of   Guzerat,   had   fallen  by 
mistake  on  a  party  of  the  Sindians,  who,  however, 
appear  to  have  been  mixed  with  the  freebooters. 
But  admitting  the  facts  to  be  as  the  Ameers  repre- 
sented them,  that  in  no  degree  justified  the  course 
pursjaed ;  and  the  government  of  Bohibp,y, '  which 
had  already  expi^essed  its  regret  for  the   inistake 
which  had  happened,  now  ^.dsumed  a  different  tone, 
and  .demanded  satisfaction  for  the  unwarrantable 
acts  of  hostility  committed  by  the  rulers  of  Sind. 
This  demand  was  supported  by  the  assembly  of  a 
considerable  force  on   the  frontier.     These  mea- 
sures were  carried  into  execution  with  such  prompt- 
ness and  spirit  as  had  the  happiest  effect  in  pre- 
venting a  contest,  which,  from  the  instructions  of 
the  Governor-general  in  council,  he  was  most  soli- 
'  citous  to  avoid.     The  settlement  made  with  the 
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envoy  from  the  Ameers^  who  came  to  Bombay, 
was  very  satisfactory ;  and  it  was  agreed,  amongst 
other  arrangements,  that  the  Kliosas,  who  had  so 
repeatedly  invaded  the  Company's  territory,  should 
in  future  be  restrained  from  such  aggressions. 

A  political  history  of  India  at  this  period  would 
b^  incomplete  without  referring  to  some  events 
which  had  brought  us  into  occasional  collision 
with  the  Burmese  government.  The  recent  con- 
quests of  that  state  included  the  countries  of  Arra- 
can,  Assam,  and  Cachar ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that,  instead  of  having  upon  oyj:  eastern- frontier 
petty  Rajahs,  who  had  neither  the  power  nor  the 
disposition  to  make  encroachments,  we  have  had, 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  a  state,  with  proud  and 
ambitious  rulers,  too  ignorant  of  our  power,  and 
too  vain  of  their  own,  to  give  much  importance  to 
the  preservation  of  friendly  relations.      ^ 

A  Burmese  general,  during  the  government  of 
Lord  Teignmouth,  had  advanced  into  the  province 
of  Chittagong  in  pursuit  of  three  criminals.  A 
force  was  sent  to  repel  this  violation  of  our  territo- 
ries ;  but  hostilities  were  prevented  by  his  waiting 
upon  the  English  oificer  who  conimanded,  ex- 
plaining his  instructions,  and  pleading  his  motives. 
On  his  retiring,  the  criminals  were  made  over  to 
him;  two  were  put  to  death  by  the  most  cruel 
torture,  and  the  other  again  effected  his  escape  to 
the  British  territories. 

A  number  of  persons,  of  ^  tribe  called  Mughs, 
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inhf^bitftnts  of  Arraoiuli  h»A  been  long  settled  m 
Chittngong  I  and,  during  t\^  year*  1797  and  1798| 
a  v^ry  large  oolony  of  this  people  emigrated  tQ 
Odr  territorieaj    ha¥in|[  been  driven  from  tbeir 
home9  by  the  insuflferable  tyranny  and  opprep^ion 
0f  tbe  BonnefiB  ^qvernment*    Alarm  was  talcen 
at  th^r  numbers  i  the  evil  consequence^  of  bar^ 
boiirlng  tbem  Were  foreseeni  ajnd  orders:  were  se^^t 
to  prevent  any  more  eroasing  the  frontier.    Thess 
orders  were,  however,  but  partially  obeyed :  ia^ 
deed,  the  conduct  of  the  emigrants  rendered  it 
impossible  that  it  ^should  be  otherwisCi,    On  on^ 
CMScasion,  when  a  party  of  these  unfortunate  peopte 
were  directed  to  withdraw,  their  leader  boldly  H* 
plied,    ^^  We  will  never  return  ttt  the  Arftcmi 
oaimtry  $  if  you  choose  to  slaughter  us  here,  W9 
are  ready  to  die :  if  by  force  you  drive  us  away, 
we  will  go  and  dwell  in  the  jul}gles  of  the  great 
mountains,  which  ^ord  shelter  for  wild  beasts  •*" 
^  About  the  cldse  of  the  yeir  I798j  not  fpw^f 
than  .10,000  of  the  Mughs  rushed  to  the  ir^iMtieri 
n  a  state  of  the  utmost  agoiiy  and  distress*     This 
body  was  followed  by  another  still  more  jinmerouSt 
It  is,  indeed,  believed  that  two^thirds  of  the  Miighs 
oi  Arracan  forsook  the  provinces  the  capital  of 
which  was  at  this  period  netgrly  depopulated*     ^be 
lugitivt*  are  described  as  ^^  flying  through  wildi 
add:  deserts  without  any  preconcerted  plan,  num<* 
hers  perishing  from  want,  sicl^neils,  and  fatigue* 
The  road  to  the  Naaf  river  (whi?h  fofxm  the 
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boundary  between  Artacan  afid  Ghittagcmg)  was 
«ttewed|  we  fire  informed^  with  the  bodies  of  th© 
fig^d  and  decrepit^  and  of  mothers  with  infanti; 
9t  the  breaati"  With  regard  to  the  numbers  t>f 
the  peopk^  even  policy  became  enlisted  on  the  %idi 
of  humanity  iii  dictating  that  they  should  obtaiii 
at  least  a  temporary  asylum;  for  it  woxdd  have 
been  rather  hassardOus  to  attempt  coercive^measures^ 
and  these^  if  sucicessful/ would  have  consigned  them 
to  the  cruel  vengeance  of  a  barbarous  government. 
Wbea  the  question  came  under  the  consideration 
of  the  government  of  Calcutta^  it  was  resolved  to 
assign  to  the  refugees  the  waste  lauda^  of  whidh 
there  were  extensive  tracts  in  the  province  of 
Chittagongd  In  the  meanwhile^  constrained  al 
they  were  to  feed  upon  reptiles  and  leaves,  num-'^ 
bers  were  daily  perishing;  ^The  case  was  urgent, 
and  government  determined  to  relieve  their  imme^ 
diate  wants,  by  providing  them  with  food  and  with 
ntaterials  for  constructing  huts,  to  shelter  them 
from  the  a|>prdaching^  rains. 

To  carry  these  arrangements  intd  effect,  Captaifi 
Hh*ata  Cox,  an  officer  who  had  been  employed  60. 
k  mission  to  the  court  of  Ava,  was  il^nt  to  Chitta^- 
gi^ng }  his  character  add  expmence  pointing  biM 
dot  as  the  fittest  person  to  be  charged  With  tbiii 
duty. 

When  the  last  emigration  of  Mughs  from  Arrai^ 
t^  tdok  place^  there  were  not  more  thati  three 
himdred  Burmese  troops  in  the  city;   and  these 
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were  too  much  intimidated  by  the  extent  of  the 
disaffection  to  attempt  to  oppose  or  pursue  the 
fugitives,  of  whom  a  great  portion  were  thus 
enabled  to  cross  the  Naaf  without  molestation; 
Their  oppressors,  however,  were  not  disposed  to 
lose  their  victims,  and,  having  collected  an  army 
of  about  four  thousand  men,  followed  the  emi- 
grators  into  Chittagong,  and  fortified  themselves 
in  the  woods  of  that  province  by  means  of  a 
stockade,  in  which  they  maintained  themselves 
several  weeks,  carrying  on  a  petty  warfare  with 
our  troops.  The  commander  of  these  invaders 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  civil  magistrate  of  Chiita- 
gong,  in  which  he  observed,  *^  If  you, -regarding 
former  amity,  will  deliver  us  up  all  the  refugees, 
friendship  and  concord  will  continue  to .  subsist. 
If  you  will  keep  in  your  country  the  slaves  of  our 
king,  the  broad  path  of  intercourse  between  the 
states  will  be  blocked  up.  Our  disagreement-  is 
only  about  these  refugees :  we  wrote  to '  you  to 
deliver  them,  and  you  have  been  offended  thereat. 
We  again  write  to  you,  who  are  in  the  province 
of  Chittagong,  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  the 
Company,  that  we  will  take  a^ray  the  whole  of 
the  Arracanese ;  and,  further, .  in  order  to  take 
them  away,  more  troops  are  coming.  .  If  you  will 
keep  the  Arracanese  in  your  country,  the  cord  of 
friendship  will  be  broken." 

To  this  threatening  demand  the  magistrate'*)' 

♦  Mr.  Stonehouse, 
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replied,  that  no  negotiation  could  be  listened  to 
until  the  Burmese  troops  should  hare  withdrawn 
from  our  lii^its,  and  that  the  commander  :must 
abide  by  the  consequences,  should  he  disregard 
this  admonition.  They  continued,  however,  to 
maintain  their  post,  where  they  were  successful 
in  repelling  an  attack  ^  made  by  a  detachment  of 
Sepoys ;  but  soon  afterwards  they  retired  to  their 
own  bounds,  and  Captain  (then  Lieutenant)  Hill 
was  deputed  by  the  supreme  government  to  the  go- 
yemor  of  Arracan,  that  he  might  endeavour  to 
efiect.  an  amicable  settlement.  ^    « 

Such  was  the  state  of  afiairs:when  Captain  Gox 
readied  Ramoo,  on  the  banks  of  the  Naaf-j^,  and 
entered  upon  the  performance  of  his  duties*  .  He 
reported,  that,  since  the  orders  of  government  had 
arrived  for  the  admission  of  the  Mughs,  they  had 
necessarily,  for  the  sake  of  subsistence,  widely 
dispersed  themselves;  that  some  time  would  elapse 
before  their  nuiribers  could  be  accurately  ascer- 
tained ;  but"^  that  they  were  generally  computed 
at  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand  persons,  of 
all  ages  and  both  sexes  ;  and  that,  notwithstanding 
the  relief  extended '  to  them  by  their  countrymen, 
who  had  been  long  settled  in  Chittagong,  and  by 
the  native  inhabitants,  who  had  hired  several,  of 
them,  the  mortality  continued  to  be  great,  especi- 

♦  This  attack  took' plact  isth  July,  1799. 

t  He  arrived  at  tW  P^w»  ^n  the  13th  July,  1799, 
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ally-  among  tHe^  children^  of  whom  not  lesd  than 
twwty  perished  daily. 

-^^  I  luiticipatc/'  slid  Captain  Cox,  ^the  s^sa^ 
tions  of)  th6  honourable  board  on  perusing  this 
statement)  i^o  afflicting  to  huinanity,  and  dismiss 
nil  fear  of  being  deemed  imprc^rly  importunate 
SB  earnestly  entreating  their  early  decision  on  the 
nleans  of  terminating  the  sufferings  of  the  enuk 
grants.  The  good  of  th^  state  demands  the  en* 
couragement  of  cultivation  in  this  fair,  fertile,  and 
hitherto^neglected  district.  I  am  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  the  whole  of  the  emigrants  should 
be  settled  together;  collected,  they  will  materidly 
assist  and  comfort  each  other:  they  may  more 
easily  he  protected  from  the  injuries  to  which 
iheir  ignorance  exposes  them*  Governed  by  their 
Own  laws  atid  customs,  they  will  soon  be  natu^ 
ralized  to  the  soil,  rapidly  increase  in  strength 
and  numbers,  anid  become  a  useful  and  flourishing 
colony  r  while,  if  dispersed^  individuals,  indeed, 
might  deriv^  temporary  benefit,  but  the  nctajority 
would  probably  drag  out  a  wretched  vagabond  Ufe, 
and  at  no  distant  period  become  extinct. 

^^  The  situation  which  I  would  recommend  for 
their  settlement,  is  the  district  between  the  Maw 
Calli  or  Raioioo  Biiver  and  the  Naaf^  My  reascHUt 
for  this  choice  are  as.  follow  >-^ 

1st.  The  emigrants  themselves  prefer  it* 
2nd,  The  lands  are  almost  entirely  unoci^- 


piod,  and  nelu-ly  free  of  leg«l  daiina,  so  that  tfaeir 

settlement  on  them  wiU  he  \6k  difficult  or  c^-t 

IWiBive. 

'   "  3rd'  They  v^  for  the  most  part  under  foreat^ 

and  heing  io  remote  a  frontier,  hitherto  subject  ta 

iffcursioiu  of  an  active  and  audacious  enemy,  no 

ether    deicription   of   persona  would   chooiie  to 

undertake  the  arduous  tafik  of  clearing  them. 

"  4th.  The  former  refugees,,  heing  already  set- 
tled on  the  borders  of  tbia  diatrict^  wtU  rendet 
niaterial  assistance  to  the  infant  colony. 

"  5th.  The  vicinity  of  the  sea  and  three  navi- 
gable rivers  will  prove  ^  abundant  resource  in 
the  article  of  provisions,  as  the  natives  of  Arrocan 
VK  very  expert  fishermen. 

"  The  great,  and,  indeed,  the  only  objtiction  that 
I  know  of  to  the  settling  the  emigiWits  in  thii 
district^  is,  that  it  will  be  an  eternal  caaae  of  jda^ 
lousy  to  their  former  masters,  and  that  their  pre- 
datory incursions  into  Arracan  may  provoke  an 
inextinguishable  rupture  with  the  Burmab  go- 
vernment. 

"  In  respect  to  the  first  branch  of  this  objection, 
I  have  to  reply,  that  the  rupture  was  not  of  our 
aeekiug;  and  humanity  has  already  decided  the' 
choice  of  our  alteitiative.  In  respect  to  the  second, 
assuredly  every  irregularity  may  be  preveuted  by 
the  establishment  of  a  proper  post  on  the  Naaf, 
and  ^e  vigilant  administration  of  the  persoa  who^ 
mav  ba  anueinted  to  tfovem  the  diatriet." 
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In  a  report,  dated  the  18th  of  April,  1799,  Cap- 
tain Cox  stated,  that  he  had  registered  thirteen 
thousand  of  the  emigrants,  and  that  he  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  there  were  between  forty: 
and  fifty  thousand  in  the  province,  who  woidd 
come  forward  as  soon  as  he  had  ground  enough, 
for  their  subsistence;  and  he  reported,  before  he 
left  Chittagong,  in  June,  1799,  that  he  had  settled 
ten  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty  Mughs  in  the 
district  which  he  had  recommended.  Their  prin- 
cipal settlement  was  named  after  him,  Cox*s  Bazaar. 
•  Lord  Wellesley,  in  a  letter*  to  the  secret  com- 
mittee, notices  the  recent  return  of  Captain  B(ill 
from  his  mission  to  the  governor  of  Arracan  ;  and 
adds,  that  the  king  of  the  Burmese  had  sent  an 
ambassador  to  Calcutta,  whom  his  lordship  had 
dismissed  with  such  explanations  and  assurances, 
relative  to  the  emigrants,  as  were  (calculated  to 
satisfy  his  mind  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the 
British  govemrnent'f'. 

*  Dated  9th  June,  1800. 

t  The  purport  of  the  communication  made  to  the  ambassador 
was,  that  the  Governor-general  was  willing  to  surrender  any 
of  the  Mughs  who  could  be  proved  to  have  been  guilty  of  crimes 
which  might  render  them  unworthy  of  protection,  and  make  it 
the  common  interest  of  nations  to  bring  them  to  punishment ; 
and  that  all  emigrants,  without  exception,  who  might  be  so  dis* 
posed,  were  at  perfect  liberty  to  return  to  their  native  country. 
A  proclamation  was,  at  the  same  time,  issued,  declaring,  that 
any  subjects  of  the  Burmese  king  who  might  thereafter  emi- 
l^rate,  should  pot  be  received  within  the  British  terijt^ri^S; 
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In  1800,  the  governor  of  Arracan  peranptorily 
demanded  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
Mughs,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  the  magistrate  of 
Chittagong,  conveying  threats  of  invasion  if  the 
requisition  was  not  immediately  complied  with. 
The  Governor-general,  in  remarking  on  this  com- 
monicatioD,  states,  that  he  vonld  have  considered 
himself  justified  in  resorting  to  arms  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  reparation  for  this  insult,  if  he 
bad  not  believed  that  the  governor  of  Arracan  had 
acted  without  the  authority  of  his  court.  To  as- 
certain this  point,  and  to  improve  our  comiuercial 
and  political  relations  with'  the  Burmah  govem- 
mfent,  Lieutenaot-colonel  Symes  was  deputed  to 
Ava,  in  1802,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  a  respectable 
detachment  xinder.  Lieutenant-colonel  Fenwick  was 
posted  on  the  frontier  of  Chittagong. 
.  It  is  stated  in  a  despatch  .reporting  the  result  of 
this  mission,  that  Colonel  Symes  received  general 
as^rances  of  the'  friendly  disposition  of  the  Bur- 
mese coiirt,  which  he  had  impressed  with  full  con- 
fidence in  the  good  faith  and  amicable  views  of  the 
British  government. 

The  question  of  the  emigrants  appears  to  have 
lain  dormant  for  several  years  ;  but  when  Captain 
Canning  was  at  the  Burmese  court,  in  1809,  he  as- 
certained that  the  king  had  long  entertained  the 
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to  experience  the  evil  consequences  of  establishing 
the  Mugh  refiigees  m  a  situation  which  may  be 
said  to  have  afforded  them  a  constant  view  of  their 
native  country^  and  which  was  too  well  calculated 
to  keep  alive  a  restless  desire  to  recov^  their  an<^ 
cient  rights  and  former  homes. 

Some  bold  adventurers  belonging  to  the  colony 
of  Mughs^  under  a  chief  called  Kingberring>  com-^ 
menced  predatory  attacks  on  the  country  of  Arra- 
can.  This  caused  the  troops  of  the  latter  to  enter 
the  Company's  territory^  and  much  complaint  li&d 
recrimination  took  place  between  the  officers  on 
the  Burmese  and  British  frontiers. 

In  1813^  a  mission  reached  Calcutta  from  the 
Viceroy  of  Pegu.  The  deputies  were  preceded  by 
a  person^  charged  with  a  commission  from  the  king 
to  Benares,  for  the  professed  purpose  of  purchasing 
some  of  the  sacred  works  of  the  Hindus.  Al- 
though there  was  reason  to  suppose  this  persoti  had 
other  designs,  he  was  permitted  to  proceed ;  hot 
instead  of  purchasing  books,  he  spent  his  time  in 
secret  intrigues,  of  a  character  hostile  to  the 
British  government.  Another  i^cer  of  the  Bur- 
mese king  solicited  permission  to  visit  Delhi,  on  a 
rimilar  pretext  (the  collection  of  manuscripts) ;  but 
as  it  was  discovered  that  his  real  object  was  the 
forming  of  a  confederacy  among  the  native  powers 
to  expel  the  English  from  India,  the  supreme  go^ 
vernment  refused  to  allow  him  to  travel  through 
ouv  pi'ovinces,  and  apprised  the  Rajah  of  Arracan, 
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that^  on  bis  farnishing  a  statement  of  the  Bacred, 
writings,  and  other  articles  required,  they  would  be 
procured  and  transmitted  to  him  without  the  tron-^ 
We  of  deputing  agents. 

We  learn  from  the  despatches  of  the  supreme^ 
government,  that,  during  the  year  1813,  rumours^ 
were  afloat  of  active  and  extensive  preparations 
being  made  by  the  Burmese  government  for  the  in-^ 
vasion  of  our  territories.  The  l^g>  it  is  stated, 
was  known  to  cherish  designs  upon  the  provinces, 
of  Chittagong  and  Dacca ;  and  all  the  explanations 
which,  on  various  occasions,  we  had  afforded  as  to* 
our  conduct  do  not  appear  to  have  removed  from 
his  mind  the  persuasion  that  we  countenanced  the 
proceedings  of  the  Mugh  emigrants,  a  large  body 
of  whom>  under  the  conduct  of  their  chief,  King- 
berring^  continued,  in  defiance  of  all  our  efforts  to 
jffevent  them,  committing  the  most  daring  depre-^ 
dations  upon  the  territories  of  the  Burmese. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1813,  Lord  Minto^ 
became  possessed  of  a  letter  from  Kingberring,  i» 
which  that  chief  openly  avowed  his  intention  of  in- 
vading Arracan.  Hi^  lordship  in  council,  who  ha<l 
hitherto  acted  with  great  forbearance,  and  pardoned 
many  excesses  of  the  Mugh  colonists  {limiting 
himself  to  seising  and  confining  their  leaders),  re- 
9c4ved  to  check  this  bold  oflFender  and  his  followers 
by  a  nK>re  severe  course.  A  proclamation  was* 
iisued  which  declared  that,  in  the  event  of  the  repe- 
tition of  his  inroads  into  A^acan,    the   British 
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govemmelit  would  surrender  Kingberri(ig  and  his 
principal  assbciiate^  to  the.  Burmese  authprttites. 
But  his  lordship  still  thought  it,  expedient  not  to 
commit  the  government  to  the '  pursuit  of  this 
course  as  an  obligation  of  fiiith ;  and  he  accordingly 
resolved  to  abstain  from  coilveying  to  the  officers 
of  the  Burmese  authorities  any  communication  of 
the  resolution,  which  mieht  have  the  eflFect,  as  he 

government  of  Ava  a  pretext  for  rdemanding,  on 
the  ground  of  our  official  declaration,  the  surrender 
of  •  Kiif gberring' and  his  followers,  should  they  come 
into 'our  power.*' ,    '  ,  :      c  ^  : 

-  The  deputies  who  had  been  sent  from,  the  Viceroy 
of  Pegu,  to  prevail  upon  Lord  Minto  to  deliver 
up. the  Mugh  insurgents,  delayed  their  departure 
from  Calcutta  until  after  \  the  arriral  of  Lord 
Hastings,  to  whom  they  renewed  their  application 
for  the  surrender  of  these  '  oflfenders,  but  with 
no  better  success. than  with  his  predecessor.  It 
does  not  however  appeal*,  that,  on  their  return  to 
Rangoon,  the  failure  in  the  object  of  their  mission 
occasioned  any  irritation  in ;  the .  mind  of  the 
viceroy.  ;  :      - 

The  principal  Mugh  chief,  Kingberring,  who  has 
been  so  frequently  mentioned,  appears  to  have 
exercised  extraordinary  influence  over"  hi.  tribe, 
and  to  have  been  governed  by  an  insatiable  thirst 
for  vengeance  against  the  Burmese.  He  collected 
a  band  from  the   emigrants    established  in   our 
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temtoriedj  with  whoni  secreting  himself  in  the 
woods  and  mountains^  he'  made  annual  irruptions 
into  Arracan.  The  severe  failures  which  he  niet 
with,  and  the  dreadful  examples  made  of  some 
of  his  countrymen,  who,  though  still  within  the 
reach  of  the  Burmese,  had  ventured  to  support 
bis  oiuse,  would  have  made  most  men  in  his  situa- 
tion despair  of  ultimate  success. 

".  Mr.  Pechell,  the' magistrate  of  Chittagong,  rea-* 
soning*  from  the.  unaccountable  perseverance  of 
this  chief,  rationally  conjectured  that  he  and  hisr 
adherents,  after  they  had  ceased  to  expect  success 
by  their  own  exertions,  looked  to  the  accomplish* 
ment  of  their  object  ultimately  through  the  oc- 
currence of  a  rupture  between  the  British  govern- 
ment and  the  court  of  Ava ; '  which  niptiire  they 
hc^ed  to  produce  by  exciting  the  jealousy  arid  pride 
of  the  latter  state  to  acts  which  would  accelerate 
the  desired  war :  and  of  this  war  they  anticipated^ 
that  the  consequence  might  be,  the  conquest  of 
Arracan,  and  their  restoration  to  their  homes,  unda* 
a  government  of  their  own. 

.  If  such  was  their  design,  no  means  could  have 
been  better  calculated  to  promote  the  end ;  for  the 
different  principles  upon  which  the  two  states 
which  they  desired  to  embroil  were  governed, 
baffled  all  hopes  of  amicable  settlement.  '  It  was 
impossible,  by  any  explanatory  embassies,  or  even 

♦  Vide  Mr.  Pechelrs  letter,  Bengal  Pol.  Dept.  29th  April, 

1814. 
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by  limited  military  operatiom  against  the  insiuv 
gents,  to  allay  the  suspicions,  to  soolh  the  p^e^  or 
satisfy  the  sanguinaiy  desire  for  indiscriminate  Yeii^ 
geaiBce  of  the  Burmese.  That  nation,  tracing  afi 
tibie  evils  which  they  suffered  to  oar  protection  bi 
the  Mughs,  could  ill  understand  our  repr^sentadona 
of  the  feelings  of  humanity  which  niade. us  heu^ 
tate  to  deliver  up  notwious  offenders  to  the  tor* 
tures  which  they  had  prepared  for  them ;  mnch  less 
eoukl  they  comprehend  the  nature  of  those  laws 
which  prevented  us  from  punishing  men  whose 
offences  were  avowed^  because  there  was  a  want  of 
that  particular  evidence  which  the  forms  of  our 
eourts  require. 

Lord  Minto  appears,  from  what  passed  previous 
to  the  mission  in  1818^  to  haviB  anticipated  a  rt^ 
ture  with  the  Burmese  as  a  probable  events  In  a 
letter  *  to  the  court  of  directors,  his  lordship  in 
covtocil  observes,  ^^  We  shall  not  act  oii  the  bsaii4 
of  a  dissolution  of  the  relations  of  amity  between 
the  two  states,  unless  positive  outrages  on  Ae 
part  of  the  Burmese  government,  or  a  vindttsation 
of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  our  own^  shoidd,  on 
tbe  receipt  of  further  information,  appear  to  la  t# 
r^der  a  change  of  system  unavoidable. 
.  ^^  It  has  ^  been  indispensable  to  protect  the  pro* 
vinee  of  Chittagong  against  the  inroads  of  a  bar^ 
barons  race  of  men,  "vdiose  incursions^  openly  add 

*  Dated  25th  May,  1812. 
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distinctlj  menaced,  «ould  have  mbjecied  Hit  cmm.- 
ixy  to  die  extreme  evils  of  devastation  uid  outrage^ 
and  odr  goifernment  to  afiront  and  indignity,  it 
was  a  branch  also  of  general  duty,  ncTer  to  be 
omitted,  to' repel  insult  and  maintain  inviolate  ~the 
honour  and  credit  of  the  British  name.  For  th« 
first  of  these  purposes^  the  advance  of  a.  small  body 
of  trobps,  andthe  employm^it  of  an  armed  vesaet 
or  two  became  necessary;  and  the  second  bbjeet 
his  required  occasional  remonatrance  against  ia«»- 
lence,  and  a  firm,  but  always  temperate,  assertion  Af 
national  dignity  both  in  language  and  meaauces. 
.  "  Bat  every  part  of  our  condnCt  which  covld 
bear  the  character  of  controversy  or  contest  with 
the  Burmese  hoA  been  limited:to  those  viewe,  and 
we  'trust  your  honourable  court  will  see  with  satis*- 
&ction  the  moderate,  forbearing,  and  amicable  cha- 
racter of  the  measures  which  have  been  pursued 
both  on  the  irontieTs  of  Ghittagong  and  Ruigofm. 
They  have  been  perseVWingly  directed,  ui^cff 
many  [H-ovocations,^  from  a  very  contemptible  &d>- 
Twsary,  to  the  end  of  present  conciliation,  and  th« 
maintenance  of  a. good  nnderstnnding  with  the  go* 
veznment  of  Ava.  We  shall  continue  to  actj  as 
king '.as  dreumstances  admit,'  on  the  same  princi* 
pies ;  and  we  entertain  a  reasonable  hope  that  the 
kte  occasion  of '  mistrust  uid  jealousy  will  pass 
over  withmit  having  induced  a  rupture..' 
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become  absolutely  necessary,  at  some  future'  time,  if 
not  at  an  early  period,  to  check  the  arrogance  and 
presumiption  of  that  weak  and  contemptible  state*^  - 

Lord  Hastings,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  ad^ 
ministration,  though  he  refused,  as  has  been  stated^ 
to  surrender  several  insurgent  chiefs  whom  we 
bad  taken  and  imprisoned,  endeavoured,  by  ef^iry 
other  act,  to  satisfy  the  Burmese  government  of 
onr  sincere  desire  to  suppress  and  destroy  those 
who  continued  to  commit  depredations  upon  the 
Arracan  territory. 

When  these  depredators  fled  for  refnge  tci*  the 
forests  of  Chittagong,  the  Burmese  were  penaitted 
to  putsue  them;  but  this  did  not  satisfy  the  Rafah 
of  Arracan,  who  expressed,  through  agents  sent 
to  the  magistrate  on  our  frontier,  an  expectation, 
^*  that  the  Burmese  troops  entering :  the  British 
territories  should  be  supplied  by  the  English  go« 
yeniment  with  arms,  ammuniti<m,  and  provistcxui  ;** 
a  stipulation  to  which  the   GoveriK^^geiieral'  in 

*  • 

council  would  on  no  account  listen ;  and  all  forther 
negotiations  on  this  point  were  in  consequence 
brpken  off.  The  agent  sent  by  Mr.  Pedbieli  to 
annoimce  this  result  to  the  Rajah  of  Arracan  was 
placed  in  temporary  confinement,  to  inark  tbe 
displeasure  of  that  ruler.  ' 

About  the  same  time  that  this  negotiatiim  wm 
broken  off,  another  attempt  was  nUide  by  the 
Burmese  court  to  send  emissaries  to  fonn  a  con- 
federacy against  the  English  government.    These 
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secret  agents,  who  v^re  in  the  disguise  of  mer- 
chants, were  directed  to  proceed  to  Runject  Siogfa^ 
prince  of  Lahore.  The  atteu^t  was  deemed 
contemptible,  and  an  earljr  discovery  stq)ped  its 
pcogresa.  The  notice  of  it  will  serve  to  shew  the 
contiimed  and  cherished  hostility  of  the  Burmese 
government. 

.  :The  principal  leader  of  the  Mnghs  (Kingberring) 
died  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1815. 
This  event,  it  was  hoped,  might  aid  the  ^brts  made 
at  this  poriod  to  repress  the  excesses  of  the  emi- 
grants; and  the  government,  from  a  desire  to 
cataliii^  an  influence  with  themi  through  kindness, 
Bdeased  a  number  of  their  chiefs  who  had  been 
Imig  confined,  and  even  the  principfd  associates 
of  Kingberring,  who  had  been  sent  to  Bnxar,  were 
now.retnmed,  to  Chittagbng,  with  orders  that  after 
a  certain  period,  and  on  giving  adequate  security, 
they  shotuid  be  set  at  liberty.  This  extraordi- 
nary lenity  does  not  appear  to  have  had  the  effect 
expected;  for,  during  the  years  1815  and  1816,  we 
find  the  outrages  committed  by  the  Mughs,  within 
the  Company's  districts, .  greater  than- any  in  the 
preceding  years :  but  the  depredations  of  these 
incorrigible  offenders  did  not  extend  to  the  terri- 
tories of  Arracan,  and  it  was  therefore  not  without 
astoBJiifament  that,  in  the  month  of  April,  181G,  a 
letter  was '  received  from'  the  Rajah  of  Ramere, 
r  n(  «bp  Rnrmese  frfHitier  DTovincea.  written 
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caatoimng  a  daSaand:  foi  the  surreadei:  of  all  tlie 
)if  ugh  esmigranta^  with  a  very  plain  menace^  that  a 
rcfiiaal  to  comply  with  this  demand  must  prodnoe 
immediate  hostilities. .  .  .    .    ,^ 

'^  The  English  government/'  he  observes^  '^  Aoes^ 
not  try  to  preserve  friendship.  You  sdsk  for  a 
state  of  affairs  like  fire  and  gunpowder.  The 
Mnghs  of  Arracan  are  the  slaves  of  the. King: of 
Ava*  The  English  government  has  assisted  the 
Mnghs  of  our  four  provinces^  aiid  has  given  .them 
a  residence.  There  .will  be  a  quarrel  between. its 
and  you^  like  fire.  ,  Formerly  the  government  .of 
Atracan  denianded  the  Mughs  firom  die  British 
government^  which  promisedito  restore:  them ;  bat 
at  length  did  not  do  so. .  Again  the  Mughs  escaped 
from  your  hands,  came  and  despoiled  tbe  four 
provinces,  and  went  and  received  protection  in 
your  country.  If  at  this  time  fon  do  not  restore 
them  according  to  my  demand,  or  make  delays  in 
doing  SO;,  the  friendship  now  subsisting  betwe^i 
us  will  be  broken;*  •       / 

'  This  letter  was  brought  by. the  son  of  the  Ragah 
of  Ramere,  who  told  Mr*  Fechell  that  its  contents 
were  dictated  by  the  king,  and  that  he  therefore 
£d  not  require  arguments,  but  an  answer.  .Mr. 
Pechell  said  he  had  no  authority  to  discuss  the 
point,  but  that  he  would  submit  a  translation  of 
the  tetter  he  had,  received  to  the  supreme  govemr 
ment.  He  took  occasion  to  repress  surprise  at 
the  renewal  of  the  demand  for  the  Mughs^r— fat  a 
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tiHie^  too,  when  tEere  was  no  probability  of  the  r&^ 
curi^iice  of  diaturbancea  on  the  frontier.  To  the 
state  of  actual  tranquillity  the  envoy  assented ;  but 
oddiA,  that  it  had  occurred  to  the  gpvernment  of 
A^^,  ^at>  although  Kingberring  was  dead^  he  had 
left  many  relations  and  adherents^  who  ^  would 
d^^tless  take  any  opportunity  tlmt  presented  itsf  If 
of  renewing  the  troubles,  and  overrunning  and  en- 
deavouring to  reconquer  Arraean  and  its  depen- 
di^neies.  Mr.  Pechell  jexplained  his  reasons,  for 
doubting  the  likelihood  of  such  an  event,  and  re-- 
oommended  the  precautionary  nteasureof  keeping 
a .  small  Burmese  force  always  stationed  at  our 
advanced  posts  on  the  Naaf.  To  t|iis  the  R^ah^s 
smi  replied,  rather  n^dely  ^^  That  they  were  the 
beat  judges  where  to  station  th^ir  own  troops,  and 
tjiat  the  king  was  satisfied  that  the  tranquillity  of 
tbfi  frontier  could  never  be  reckoned  op,  for  any 
length  of  time,  unless  the  Mughs  were  delivered 
up/'  He  repeated,  that  to  this  demand  he  expe^cted 
an  answer,  either  of  compUance  or  of  refusal.  Mr* 
Pechall  noticed  the  difference  between  the  style  of 
civility  assumed  at  the  commencement  of  th^  letter, 
and  the  expressions  of  a  contrary  nature  introduced 
towards  the  latter  part  of  it.  The  Rajah's  son  safd^ 
H  was  tpwposed  exactly  as  the  king  had  ordered^ 
and  requested  that  Mr.  Pechell  would  lose  no  time 
in  fc^warding  it  to  Calcutta,  and  enabling  him  to 
return  to  Arraean. 

The  tenour  of  Mv.  PecheU's  discourse  was  fully 
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approved  by  the  Govemor-genjeral  in  .cotmcil)  vha- 
directed  *  him  to  address  an  answer  to  the  Rajah  oi 
Ram^e  to  the  same  effect^  observing  a  conciliatoi^jr 
bat  firm  tone^  and  stating  the  answer  to  be  writte)^> 
under  the  orders  of  government.  Mr.  Pechell  wa* 
directed  to  .  discover^  if  possible,  the .  motive  and 
object  of  the  court  of  Ava  in  reviving  the  question 
of  the  Mugh  emigrants.  ,  - 

'    In  order  the  better  to. ensure  a  clear  exposition- 
beipg  made  to  the  king  of  Ava  of  the  s^itim^Eits  oi^ 
the  British  government  upon  the  subject  €>f  the^ 
Mughs,  the  Govemor-gqneral  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  viceroy  of  Pegu:  in  which,  referring  to  the4e« 
ipand  made  by  the  Rajah  of  Ramere  for  the  surren- 
der of  the  Mughs,  he  observes, "  That  the  British  go- 
vernment could  not,  without  a  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  justice  on  which  it  invariably  acts,  deliver  up 
a  body  of  people  who  had  sought  its  protection,  and 
some  of  whom  had  resided  within  its  territdijes  for. 
thirty  years;  but  that  no  restraint  was  imposed  on. 
tjie  voluntary  return  of  those  people  to  their  native 
country,  although  no  authority  would  be  exercised 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  their  removal  from  tke^ 
British    territories ;    more    especially  when  there 
appeared  to  be  less  cause  than  eyer  for  such  a  mea-- 
sure,  the  exertion  of  the  British  government  ha^dng 
established  tranquillity:  the  death  or  captivity. of 
Kingberring  and  his  principal  associates,  and  the 
return  of  the  Mughs  in  general  to  industrious  pur-i 
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suits,  having  rendered  the  renewal  of  disturbances,  a 
xaatter  of  great  improbability."  The  viceroy  was 
assured  that  the  vigilance  of  the  British  officers 
would  be  contiliiied,  and  that  any  persons  !who 
might  engage  in  criminal  enterprises  would  be 
ptifiished  with  the  utmost  severity;  but  after  tha 
foil  explanations  that  had  been  made  of  the  princi^ 
pies,  views^  and  resolutions  of  the  British  govern* 
m^ent,  the  Governor-general  expresised  himself  per-* 
suaded  "That  the  enlightened  mind  of  his  Burmese 
majesty  would  perceive  the  inutility  of  agitating  a 
question,  the  further  discussion  of  which  could  lead 
to  no  result  advantageous  to  either  state.'* 

The  chief  magistrate  of  Cbittagong  made  at  this- 
period  a  representation  to  government  of  the  inade^ 
quacy  of  existing  regulations  and  laws  to  award  any 
punishment  commensurate  to  the  object  of  deterring 
the  Mugh  settlers  from  their  aggressions  on  Arra- 
can ;  and  these,  if  continued,  he  observed,  might 
involve  us  in  war  with  the  Burmese.  This  repre- 
sentation was  the  ground  of  a  proclamation,  issued 
in  1817,  by  which  the  emigrants  were  distinctly, 
informed  that,  in  the  event  of  such  acts  recurring,, 
the  perpetrators  should  be  delivered  over  to  the  offi- 
cers of  Arracan,  to  be  dealt  with  as  they  thought  fit^> 

Soon  after  this  proclamation^  Charipo,  a  noto- 
rious leader  of  the  insurgents,  coniniitted  a  most, 
daring  robbery  in  that  country.  He  was  seized, 
with  a  number  of  his  followers ;  and  Mr.  Pechell 
recommended  that  this  iworrigible  offender,  with 
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some  of  his  most  guilty  associates,  should  ho  in* 
stantlj  delivered  over  to  the  Burmese  goyerQmeBki 
as  the  only  measure  which  could  deter  others  frook 
similar  proceedings.  .    . 

The  vice-president  ^  in  council  admitted  the  tratb 
of  Mr.  Pechell's  reasoning,  and  expressed  bis  ochsh 
victiou  of  the  salutary  and  permanent  impression 
which  would  he  made  by  such  an  example ;  but  thit 
conviction  did  not  produce  a  resoUttion  to  ^dopt 
the  course  recommended  by  the  judge  at  Chittft^ 
gong.  A  letter  "f*  from  the  chief  secretary  of  gar 
vemment  to  that  officer,  states,  ^^  That  when  the 
vice-president  in  council  contemfdated  th^  bar^ 
barous  punishments  which  the  Burmese  might  be 
expected  to  inflict  on  the  wretches  delivef  ed.  up  to 
their  vengeance,  he  felt  that  it  would  be  repuguirt 
to  the  merciful  character  of  the  British  natioii  to 
expose  so  many  persons  to  the  vindictive  reseaat^ 
ment  of  their  enemies,  exasperated  as  they  justlji 
were  by  repeated  aggressions.  In  resolving  to  abt 
stain  from  delivering  up  the  prisoners,  the  vu^ 
president  in  eouncil  was.  inflnenced  by  the  eohsi-' 
deration  that  it  would  probably  constitute  an.  isxH 
couragement  to  a  r^etitioii  of  demands  on  the  pMt 
pf  the  Burmese  authorities  for  the  surrehder  of 
fugitives,  and  form  a  precedent,  which^  on  SQch 
occasions,  would  create  a  consiierable  degree  of 
embarrassment," 

*  Lord  Hastings  was  at  this  period  in  Hindastim. 
t  Dated  Slat  August^  IS  17. 
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Having  delermined  cm  this  course^  it  was  thought 
proper  by  goveroment  to  depute  a  judge  of  circuit 
tp  ^aid  Mn  Pechell  in  ,tbe  iuvestigation  of  the 
guiU  of  the  off^&ders ;  but  the  impracticability  of 
praduping  that  descriptiou  of  evidence  which  the 
Mahomedan  law  required  in  such  cases  securod 
Chai4po  and  his  party  from  couvic^ion^  though  th^ir 
guilt:  wiiEt$  their  boast^  and  notorious  to  the  whola 
OQHUtry,  The  judge  stated  his  opinion,  that  die 
l^m^^t  punishment  which  could  be  inflicted  on  thia 
daring  ringleader  for  his  confessed  incursions  into 
the  Arracan  country^  and  his  robbery  of  a  mer« 
c^^antc^  that  natiouj^  was  imprisonment  for  four-^ 
^n  jrears. . 

.  After  what  had  passed^  it  could  not 'be  expected 
Aat  a .  gOTernment  of  the  character  of  the  Bar« 
mese  should,  be  satisfied  with  such  a  residt^  or  .that 
it  ioonld  understand  those  considerations  and  prin* 
eipies  which  fettered  our  proclaimed  desire  to  put 
m  end  to  the  recun-ing  aggression*  of  which  it 
jvfttly  compkined. 

'  Th£  authorities  in  England  had  not  be^ti  indil^ 
£erent  to  these  transactions.  The  cooit  of  direct 
tors,  in  a  letter*  to  the  supreme  government, 
ebsenres>  "  We  jearnestiy  hope  that  you  have  not 
heen  driyen  to  the  necessity  of  delivering  up  King* 
berringy  because  we  observe  that  every-  Mugh  who 
is  suspected  of  being  a  partisan  of  Kingbemng  is 
put  to  death,  and  that  a  whole  village,  containing 

*  Under  date  tbe  6th  of  January,  18 15, 
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about  two  thousand  five  hundred  souls^  was  mas^ 
•acred  on  this  account,  when  neither  men,  wcnsen, 
nor  children  were  spared.  If,  therefore,  for  tljo^ 
sake  of  avoiding  hostilities  with  the  Ring  of  Ava^ 
you  shoidd  have  been  compelled  to  the  ad^tiou 
of  this  measure,  we  trust  that  Kingberrmg  has  been 
the  single  '^person  surrendered,  and  that  none  of 
his  infatuated  followers  have  been  included  in  such 
surrender.  Should  Kingberring  not  have  been 
delivered  over  to  the  Burmese  government  when 
you  receive  this  letter,  we  should  prefer  his  being 
kept  in.  strict  confinement,  agreeably  to  the  assui^' 
ance  to  the  Viceroy  of  Pegu  in  the  Got'ernoF- 
geixeraFs  letter  of  the  30th  July,  ISIS/'  And  in 
another  letter  ^,  after  noticing  in  terms  ■  of  aj^ro- 
bation  the  proposal  of  uniting  the  Burmese  wil^ 
the  British  troc^s  in  the  pursuit  of  the  insurgents, 
they  say,  ^^  We  are. pleased  to  observe,  that  the 
magistrate  > was. cautioned  to  avoid  using  language 
which  might  be  interpreted  by  the:  Rigah  of  Arra- 
can  into  a  promise,  on  the  pwt  of  our  government, 
to  deliver  the  chiefs  of  the  insurgaits  to.  the 
Burmese,  in.  the  event  of  their  surrendering  thenoK- 
selves  to  the  British  troops.*" 

Subsequent  communications,  however,  having 
evinced  the  incorrigible  conduct  of  the  Mugh 
emigrants,  and  the  serious  resuks  to  which  their 
aggressions  were  likely  to  lead,  effected  a  complete 
change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  court ;  insomuch 

♦  loth  May,  1815. 


that,  after  noticing  •  the  grounds  which  had  pre- 
vented the  vice-president  in  council  from  surren- 
dering- offenders,  they  declared  their  opinion  of 
ti^  necessity  of  such  heing  in  future  consido^ 
to  have  forfeited  all  right  to  our  protection ;  and 
on  this  ground  they  desire  that,  'whenapprehended, 
■diey  shall  be  delivered  over  to  the  Burmese  go- 
yemment.. 

In  :the  latter  end  of  1817,  two  envoys  from  the 
court  of  Ava  to  the  Rajah  of  Lahore  arrived  at 
Calcutta.  These  deputies  had  also  letters  for  the 
Governor-general,  who  was  at  that  time  occupied 
with  the  Pindaric  war.  InftMrmation  obtained  by 
Mr.  Pechell,  at  Chittagong,  led  to  a  conclusion 
that  this  mission  was  the  consequence  of  an. impo- 
sition practised  on  the  Burmese  monarch  by  a 
fictHions  ambassador  from  Rnnjeet  Singh,  as  well 
as  a  fictitious  nabob  of  Gohati-f-,  who  had  obtained 
Ihe  support  of  Butmese  troops  to  reinstate  him 
-in  his  pretended  inheritance,  and-  had  actually 
obtained  possession  of  that  principality.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  discovery,  the  two  envoys,  who 
w6re  on  their  first  arrival  favourably  received  at 
Calcutta,  were  made  over  to  the  officers  of  the 
Burmese  government,  as  impostors;  but  the  latter 
,do.not  appear  to  have  attached  much  importance 
to  this  attention  to  the  ties  of  friendship,  and  it  is 
hot  improbable  that  the  imposition  in  which  this 
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extraordinary  proceeding  originated  may*  haTe  been 
practised  with  the  connivaiice  of  some  of  the 
Burmese  ministeri,  and '  meant  to  cover  anbtiber 
attempt  to  send  emissaries  into  the  interior  of  India. 

In  1818^  the  son  of  the  Rajah  of  Rkmere  a0- 
rived,  on  a  second  mission,  at  Chittagong ;  from 
whence,  he  informed  Mr.  Pfechell,  that  he  desired  to 
proceed  to  Calcutta,  that  he  might  deliver  to  the 
Governor-general  a  letter  whicH  his  father,  he  siiid^ 
had  written  under  the  orders  of  the  Kin^  of  Ava. 
Of  this  letter  the  young  Rajah  comihunicated  td 
Mr.  Pechell  an  authenticated  copy.  The  sum  dF 
its  contents  was  as  follows:  ^^The  countries  of 
Chittagong  and  Dacca,  Mooirshedabad  and  Cassiin- 
bazar,  do  not  belong  to  India,  Those  countries 
are  ;o^rs.  The  British  government '  is  faithless ; 
this  was  not  formerly  the  case.  It  is  not  your 
right  to  receive  the  revenue  of  those  countries  i  it 
is  proper  th&t  you.  should  pay  the  revenue  of  those 
<^ountries.  to  iks ;  if  you  do  not  pay  it  we  will  de- 
stroy your  coimtry:" 

Hiere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Rajah  of  Ramere 
had  counselled  his  sovereign  to  wage 'war  with  the 
British  governmdat ;  and  it  would  appear  that  tJhe 
Burmese  monarch  conceived  that  the  period  was 
favourable  to  his  views ;  and  it  was  also  believed^ 
that  he  had  aii  understanding  with  the  Mahf  attain 
Before,  however,  the  mission  eould  reach  its  desti<- 
nation,  a  complete  triumph  had  crowned  the 
British  arms,  and  the  Burmese  troops  had  sus- 
tained a  reverse  in  a  contest  with  the  Siamese. 
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:  The  course  therefore  adopted  by  Lord  Hastings  % 
of  treating  this  communiGation  as  a  forgery,  was 
pr^imblj  not  disagreeable  to  the  king.  ^^  By  this 
procedure/'  his  lordship  c^erves^  ^  I  evaded  the 
necessity  t^f  noticing  an  insoli»it  st^p,  foresedihg 
that  Ins  Burmese  majesty  would  be  thoroughly  glad 
of  the  excuse  to  remain  quiet,  when  he  learned 
that  his  secret  allies  bad  been  subdued !" 

The  donduct  of  the  Mugh  emigrants,  an^  its  con** 
sequences,  have  been  thus  fully  detailed  with  a  vlen^ 
to  deVelop  the  causes  which  have  gradually  operated 
to  produce  serious  misunderstandings  between  the 
British  aiid  the  Burmese  governments. 

The  dreadful  criidities  which  were  perpetrated 
on  the  conquest  of  Arracan  by  the  Burmese  drove 
the  inhabitants  of  that  country  into  our  territoriesr 
They  came  in  a  condition  wbich  put  it  out  of  our 
power  to  deny  them  shdter ;  and  local  circum- 
stan<ies  recommended  that  they  shoiiM  be  settled 
in  a  position  favoufable  for  their  future  subsistence*' 

The  objections  to  the  spot  fixed  upon  w^re 
strongly  stated ;  but  the  agent,  employed  conceived: 
that  they  might' be  obviated,  and  his  opinions  were 
adopted  by  govetnm^nt. 

From  the  day  that  the  Mugh  emigrants  were 
permitted  to  colonise  so  near  the  frontier,  the  na- 
tural passions  and  patriotic  resentment  of  this  tribe^ 
our  feelings  of  humanity,  and  the  principles  of  bur 
internal  riile,  came  in  violent  collision  with  the  ar- 
rogant pretensions,  the  ofiended  pride,  and  the  in- 

*  Vide  "  Lord  Hastings's  Memoir." 
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dignaiit  jealousy^  of  the  Burmese  governmimt ;  aiiid 
those  conflicting  causes  soon  created :  aggressions 
and  retaliations  which,  it  was  easy  to  foresee^  must* 
sooner  or  later  terminate  in  war. 

Those  reasonable  grounds  which  the  Burmese 
had  for  discontent^  had  certainly  not  increased* 
during  the  administration  of  Lord  Hastings.  No 
serious  incursions  of  the  Mugh  emigrants  into  Ar^ 
racan  had  taken  place  subsequent  to  the  death  of  ^ 
Kingberring ;  nevertheless  the  tone  of  the  commu* 
nications  and  the  letters  of  the  high  officers  of  that ' 
state  became  every  day  more  insolent,  and  an  evi- 
y-dent  desire  on  our  part  to  avoid  a  rupture  seemed 
only  to  inflame  their  proneness  to  hostilities.  This 
conduct  is  to  be  attributed  not  only  to  their  feel- 
ings of  resentment  and  ambitiony  but  to  a  gross 
miscalculsition  both  of  their  own  strength  and  of 
ours :  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  officiill  docu- 
ments from  which  this  detail  is  extracted  without 
a  conviction  that  the  crisis  which  has  since  oc- 
curred could,  under  no  circumstances,  have  been 
much  longer  avoided. 

Runjeet  Singh,  the  prince  of  Lahore,  contini^ 
during  the  whole  administration  of  Lord'  Hastings 
to  find  occupation  in  the  settlement  of  the  Pimjab, 
and  in  the  subjugation  of  Cashmere  and  Moultan. 
This  enterprising  chief,  during  the  above  period, 
ad<^ted  no  measures  inimical  to  the  British '  go- 
vernment, with  whose  strength  he  had  become 
too  intimately  acquainted  to  be  easily  deluded  into 
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any  combination  that  would  hazard  the  rery  exist-^ 
ence  of  his  power,  which,  in  spite  of  its  imposing 
appearance,  is  composed  of  very  loose  and  inco- 
hesive  materials.  We  cannot  yet  contemplate  the 
kin^om  of  this  prince  as  one  that  is  likely  long 
to  outlive  its  foimder. 

The  proceedings  *  which  took  place  at  Bareilly 
in  1816^  though  not  directly  of  a  political  nature^ 
are  too  much  associated  with  the  principles  of  our 
general  policy  to  be  passed  over  in  silence  in  this 
work.  An  alarming  insurrection  at  that  city  was 
originated  by  an  attempt  to  impose  a  small  tax 
for  the  support  of  the  police.  Such  a  measure 
had  been  adopted  in  several  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  obstacles  which  occurred  to  its 
introduction  had  been  surmounted  "f* :  but  the 
character  of  the  population  of  Rohelcund  threat^ 
ened  a  more  serious  opposition ;  and,  from  the 
day  when  it  was  attempted  to  be  enforced  at 

*  A  full  account  of  these  proceedings  is  given  in  the  letters 
from  the  Bei^al  government  in  the  Judicial  Departitienti  under 
date  the  3l8t  May,  1S16,  and  fidnd  July,  181S.  "^ 

t  In  a  letter,  under  date  the  88rd  March,  1^14,  the  su* 
preme  government  report  the  progress  of  this  measure;  and 
though  they  enumerate  cases  where  it  produced  partial  insur- 
rection, they  appear. confident  of  its  ultimate  success.  They 
refer  the  violent  opposition  it  met  at  Dacca  to  the  irritlihle 
temper  of  the  people,  and  the  perverse  views  which  they,  tike 
of  their  own  inmiediate  interest.  This  tax  had  been  success- 
fully introduced  at  AUahabs^d,  chiefly  owing  to  the  good  sense 
and  temper  of  the  magistrate,  Mr.  Fortescue. 

Vol.  I.  2  P 
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B^l^eillf,  tbe  capital  of  that  pravxnocb  ^ 
was  evinced  which  thre^  the  town  iutq  §  st;^ 
()f  CQVfiw^tiQ^ :  but  it  ia  the  facta  a«4  pcp^ijc^pcf^ 
^)^eh  ripei*e4  thi*  U^\\^s  i^tij  opei^  «€4M49!l  1^ 
^ivtitletbe  tr^iw^ioj^  tq  parti^jRla?  pptice. 

The  fullest  and  most  authentic  .^oui^  ^  tlfjf 
<jirc\TO?t^ce^  of  this  inswr^etio^  i^  faw4  i»  the 
i^pQyt*  of  the  cQi]^fliiaa^Q*»fjifs  ly^hq  wef ^  a{^p4^tf4 

hy  gpyerwwMt  to  i^veatigfte  i^  m^  iw4  Jp^sqgr^wii 
10114  *»  ^d4  thev  cjuniofi  on  every  poi^t  coi^jyepted 

with  ^e  ^!]})jjBct  of  their  i^cjuiry..  A(^rdii)g  ifi 
the  "^ipnioii  of  these  commisajopexs^  th^  t^oke^- 
4ww>  AT  police  ^rangementfe  ''  ^n^ftr^^ifhatesffir  4^ 
«<i|piil^tion  they  flight  he  deserited  tfi  the  pubft^/ 
|^v4ved  a  direct  fiontributiQIb  mt  f  fiftdil^  t9  ^ 
4Mti9g4ished  &QI9  a  personal  tax^j  »nd  eyery  »\^ 
1^  tl^y  coQceived  tP  have  heep  at  ^  tini&es  PM^ 
<5|rfarly  pb.RQj^ious  tQ  the  ^^tiv^  of  Uii^i^t^A- 
Thfe  rwemhlance  ^sa  to  the  fori«f^  ppUpe  t^  9# 
house  tax'f',  which  had  been  both  surrendered  to 

*  His  report  is  m  ft©  fonn  pf  ^  l^»w  ia  ¥?^  3-  B^lftjfi 
chief  secretary  Jso  govjpiipi^Bairt.  (Be^g^  J^dipM  6<W^l*f tiWb 

fCQlebjTiW*,  Wr,  Bliiot,  ^xii  Jfc,  J.  P^ry.  Tte  cl^^tf^c^r  ^ 
4iim$  g«ialtep)^i  fiMt  al>Q¥6  ajl,  tM  <^  ftf^ir  s^l^  ^jid  di»|iir 
'^niahed  pveiideitti  giv€«  gfeM  Yl^lue  tP  thi^  doem^ttf;. 

t  This  alludep  to  wh:^  look  {>lai$e  at  3ep^¥^  ip  181P»  $KI9 
«ii  attempt  to  intredaoe  <^atax  on  bouses  in  oevt^n  citi«#  §sd 
towns  in  the  proviares  of  Ben^^aU  Bahar,  and  Omua^.  Hie 
character  and  manner  of  the  opposition  made  by  &e  wliole 
population  of  Benares  to  this  measure  merit  the  naoat  serious 


{kopuk^i*  re&istapc^^  was  sufliei^t  to  induce  ai^ 
expsectation  that  a  similar  clamqur  woul^jt  iQ  tke 
preset  insta|ice^  al^o  ^e  si^nilarly  successful  ^.'^ 

Tl^  cojxnmssipners  exprei|s  theyr  ^egret  that  die 
xoagisfrate  ishpiild  have  confided  the  exe^iitiY^  p^Ft 
of  the  f^xm  levy  of  thia  t^x  tp  the  cutVal^  pr  Cif^ye 
|^a4  of  t^e  pc^ce^  whff  had  recourse  to  ti^eats 
a^d  pt)i^r  jpA^^sures^  ill  $uited  to  th^  charact^f  ^d 
f^pditioQ  of  majQy  of  the  inhabitants  i  and  ag^iuKl 
Yfhoxa  (owing  to  this  qondwct^  wd  to  his  r^putf^ 
tion  for  yenality)  the  populajr  iudignatiop  Yf^ 
y^heof^e^tliy  excited.  This  man  appeal's  tp  hy^ve 
been  held  in  particular  detestation  by  the  higher 
daiBS  9f  Fatans,  who  are  feelingly  alive  to  every- 
thing whidi  can  aiSect^  their  personal  honour,  and 
to  whose  prejudices  the  coarse  language  of  a 
vulgar  Hindu  villager  (for  such  he  is  described 
tp  have  been)  was  particularly  disgusting.  B.ut 
thongb  such  a  motive  as  the  hatred  of  an  execut 
tive  officer  might  have  mcreased  the  flame,  and 
precipitated  a  crisis,  it  is  fully  established  that'the 

Itttention,  not  only  as  they  exhibit  tlie  sentiments  of  our  natir^ 
subjects  in  regax:d  to  taxation^  but  t(fae  power  of  ttiose  ties  by 
whicb  tius  extraordinary  society  is  bound  tc^ether.  Tki 
influence  of  the  Brahmins  was,  no  doubt,  considerable ;  but 
that  of  the  heads  of  tribes. and  chisses  was  still  greater:  and 
during  the  whole  period  that  the  shops  w^re  shut,  and  men 
refused  to  labour,  they  paid  as  strict  obedience  to  their  respect- 
ive heads  as  if  they  had  been  a  disciplined  army. 

*  Extract  from  Judicial  Letter,  &c.  &c.,  as  above,  p.  IIO^ 

par.  6th. 
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i  ^  ^  .  .        . 

serious  opposition  to  this  measure  originated  in 
the  hostility  of  the  whole  population  of  Rohel- 
cnnd^  hut  more  particularly  the  Hindus^  to  the 
principle  "^  of  any  such  taxation ;  and  that  the  city 
of  Bareilly  made  the  first  standi  simply  in  conse- 
quence of  its  heing  the  capital  of  the  province. 

Some   days  after  the  tumultuous,  meetings  at 
Bareilly  had  commenced^  a  petition  from  the  inha- 

•  * 

bitants  against  the  tax  was   transmitted  by  the 

Mufti  ^,  or  chief  law-officer,  to  the  magistrate,  but 

produced  no  result*  -    ? 

On  the  15th  of  April,  the  bad  feeling  that  ex- 

^  In  a  letter  from  the  supreikie  government  to  the  court  of 
directors,  dated  lath  Sept.  ISIS,  after  alluding  to  the  in* 
strttctioQS  of  the  court  regarding  the  improvement  of  the 
puhlic  resources,  and  detailing  the  grounds  on  which  they  had 
proceeded  to  impose  the  house  tax,  and  which  they  deemed  as 
little  liahle  to  create  any  particular,  or  well-founded  dissatis- 
faction  as  any  which  could  he  deyised:  first,  hecause  it  had 
long  been  established  in  Calcutta ;  and,  secondly,  this  parti* 
cular  taz  was  by  no  means  unknown  under  the  native  govern- 
ments ;-— they  observe,  ^'  Still,  however,  we  perceive  a  danger- 
ous and  almost  universal  combination  formed  against  the  tax; 
and,  consequently,  against  the  authority  of  government :  the 
influence  of  the  Brahmins  and  Faquiers  employed  to  excite  the 
people  to  resistance ;  the  authority  of  the  local  officers  openly 
contemned ;  and  no  means  left  to  govermnent  but  the  employ- 
ment of  the  military  force  of  the  country,  to  enforce  its  orders 
and  regulations." 

t  As  the  Mahomedan  law  is  all  grounded  upon  the  Koran, 
their  principal  law-officers  combine  the  offices  of  chief  judge 
and  high  priest. 
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^  Ik 

igted  in  the  town  was  greatly  intreased  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  a  woman  being  wounded  by  some 
poJice  officers,  while  in  the  act  of  levying  the 
tax,  by  distraining  a  trifling  article  equivalent  to 
its  amount.  This  female  was  immediately  placed 
on  a  bed,  and  carried  by  a  great  crowd  of  the  popu- 
lace to  the  Mufti,  who  advised  them  to  take  her  to 
the  magistrate.  On  the  latter  directing  the  woman 
to  proceed  in  the  ordinary  course,  by  lodging  a 
complaint  in  the  Adawlut,  or  court  of  appeal,  t^iey 
again  carried  her  to  their  native  judge,  who  imme- 
diately exclaimed,  "  If  such  was  the  magistrate's 
justice,  no  person's  life  or  honour  was  safe  in  the 
town,  and  it  was  therefore  high  time  for  himself  to 
leave  it  *."  He  was  not  long  in  executing  this  re- 
solution ;  and  having  left  his  house  with  the  de- 
clared intention  of  making  a  complaint  to  a  judge 
of  circuit,  who  dwelt  in  the  vicinity,  he  most  un- 
fortunately encountered  the  magistrate,  who  had 
gone  into  the  town  accompanied  by  a  few  troops 
to  endeavour  to  suppress  the  tumult.  The  Mufti, 
who, had  before  heard  a  rumour  that  the  magis- 
trate meant  to  seize  his  person,  on  seeing  him  at- 
tended by  armed  men,  was  hurried  into  a  belief 
that  he  had  come  for  that  express  purpose.  The 
consequence  of  this  impression,  which  was  parti- 
cipated by  the  populace  on  the  spot,  was  an  aflray 
in  which  several  lives  were  lost.  The  Mufti  escaped 
with  a  slight  wound ;  but  two  persons,  nearly  con- 

*  Vide  Report  of  Conjmissjoue??. 
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iifected  with  Wm^  and  nrider  Ks  immediatte  pSfe- 
tectibit)  were  kiHfed.  One  bf  these-  is  suppostid  to 
have  been  the  first  aggressbr,  having  cut  Aiwn  t*o 
bf  the  horsemen  with  the  magistrate,  under,  dn  te- 
pression  (as  it  is  heKeved)  that  they  were  on  (Kc 
point  of  apprehending  hi^  patron. 

iTie  mob,  who  had  from  ifte  fitst  ^hewii  no  ^ 
position  to  resist  authority  *,  were  soon  dis^^sed; 
but  the  Mufti,  ^ho  aj^ean^  to  have  coHtiiiued  in 
the  belief  that  ft  TVas  intended  to  make  iSm  ]^- 
soner,  took  refuge  in  u  mosque  in  ttie  skirts  :6f 
the  town,  where  the  green  iBag  of  Mahomed  "wviA 
Iboisted,  to  assemble  his  friends  and  adfierentil  fot 
his  protection.  * 

On  the  momitig  of  the  18th  of  April,  a  detach- 
ment of  two  companies  of  Sepoys,  with  two  gtms, 
under  the  command  df  Captara  BoscaWenj  waS 
ordered  to  take  post  cldseto  the  mosque.  Though 
their  orders  were  only  to  check  tumult,  the  prari- 
inity  of  their  positioil  confirmed  the  belief  enter- 
tained by  all  classes,  that  thcSSr  bbject  Ai^ras  t^  Mhhl 
the  person  of  the  Mufti ;  who.  In  additioti  to  thtft 
^feneration  in  which  from  his  age,  aiid  Ihh  S&nbtit^ 
of  his  character  and  oflSce,  hie  ^as  befbre  hehl^  tW6 
now  viewed  as  a  popular  Victim,  in  whoSe  dfeftSlcc 
It  was  the  duty  of  all  ranks  and  castes  to  mniD&. 

Nfegotiations  were  entered  into  with  tiie  mulii- 
tude,  who  had  assembled  rdund  the  Mufti,  aSii 

*  This  appears  on  the  evidence  of  Lieutenant  Lucas,  who  ac- 
companied the  xnagiistrate. 
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Various  settlements  were  j)roposed,  but  xrfth  no 
STWiAiess ;  for  the  proceedings  had  notv  assumed  a 
tiCTT  and  totally  different  character.  All  sense  ot 
iiijuipy  from  the  proposed  tax,  as  well  as  hatred  of 
t)roi»e  ititrusted  With  its  introduction,  were  banished 
from  the  ttiinds  of  thie  Mahontedans,  who,  from  the 
moment  that  an  appeal  was  made  to  their  religious 
fe^Kugs,  Welfe  alive  only  to  the  impulses  of  a  spiiit 
of  fanaticism.    This  was  inflamed  by  the  arrivai  of 

• 

ftid  from  the  different  tbWns  in  the  vicinity,  and  by 
bold  and  turbulent  leaders  *,  till  the  populace  were 
iro  longer  tinder  the  control  of  those  who  had  first 
exdted  them  to  action.  A  desperate  and  pers^eter- 
ing  attack  wa^  made  upon  the  detachment  tmder 
Captain  Boscawen,  which  had  deceived  some  small 
reinforcements ;  but  hone  which  gave  any  confident 
hopes  that  it  could  long  resist  the  daring  and  over* 
whelming  multitude  by  which  it  was  assailed.  For- 
tunately, however,  the  conduct  of  the  commatidant 
khd  of  those  officers  by  whom  he  was  Supported,  anA 
tbe  Cool  and  firm  intrepidity  of  the  small  but  gal- 
lant band  of  Sepoys,  aided  by  the  fidelity  and  active 
Valour  of  some  irregular  horse,  (the  connexions  and 
relations  of  many  of  those  whom  they  were  op- 
posing,) prevailed;  and  the  infuriated  mob  werie 
repulsed,  after  an  action  which  continued  for  several 
hours,  and  in  which  two  thousand  of  them  Were 
killed  and  wounded. 

Had  the  event  been  otherwise,  the  consequences 

*  Amongst  these  leadersy  Mahomed  Esau,  a  discontented 
patan  of  rank,  acted  a  prominent  part. 
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must  have  been  dreadfiil.  Enough  appeared  to 
shew  that,  throughout  the  whole  of  Rohelcund, 
there  was  a  congenial  feeling,  which  had  prepared 
almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  province  to  go 
along  with  Bareilly.  To  minds  in  such  a  state, 
restrained  by  no  strong  attachment  to  the  govern- 
ment under  which  they  lived,  the  appeal  made  to 
their  feelings  on  behalf  of  the  Mufti  was  irresisti- 
ble. This  appeal  was  answered  in  every  place  to 
which,  tb^e  was  time  to  convey  it,  in  a  manner 
that  evinced  how  soon  the  slightest  spark  could 
kindle  the  flame  of  popular  or  religious  enthusiasm; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  what  occurred  at 
Bareilly,  that,  if  Captain  Boscawen's  detachment 
had  been  destroyed,  there  would  have  been  a  ge- 
neral massacre  of  every  European  inhabitant  in  the 
province,  who  was  not  residing  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  strong  miktary  force. 

There  can,  however,  be  no  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject of  equal  value  with  that  of  the  commissioners, 
which,  in  pursuance  of  their  instructicms,  was  not 
limited  to  the  recent  proceedings  at  Bareilly,  but 
extended  to  a  consideration  of  the  effects  produced 
by  the  whole  system  of  our  local  administration  in 
the  western  provinces  of  Hindustan,  Their  senti- 
ments upon  this  important  subject  were  delivered 
with  a  freedom  suited  to  their  own  characters^  and 
to  the  confidence  reposed  in  them  by  government 
They  state  in  their  report*,  "  That  they  discovered 
po  ground  for  the  commencement  of  the  disturl)- 

*  Commissioners'  Letter,  p.  84. 
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ances  but  that  of  the  introduction  of  the  obnoxious 
tax,  which  they  represent  to  have  been  alike  un* 
popular  over  all  Rohelcund;  and  they  comment 
upon  the  impolicy  of  introducing  that  or  any  other 
legislative  measure  in  such  countries  without  great 
caution,  the  fullest  previous  investigation,  and  the 
concurring  opinions  of  the  best-informed  local  offi- 
cers. In  these  remote  provinces,**  they  observe, 
*^  particularly  where  the  characters  and  dispositions, 
the  habits  and  prejudices  of  the  various  and  dis- 
cordant classes  of  inhabitants  cannot  be  intimately 
known  to  government  itself,  the  concurrent  opinion 
of  the  local  functionaries,  and  of  the  principal 
authorities,  both  judicial  and  revenue,  might  save 
government  from  being  unguardedly  led  into  mea- 
sures, which,  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  it  may 
be  found  expedient  to  retract. 

^^  It  might  also  be  desirable,"  they  continue, "  that 
a  mode  could  be  found  for  learning  the  sentiments 
of  well-informed  natives  in  regard  to  the  probable 
operation  of  any  proposed  law,  in  which  (as  in  the 
present  instance)  government  itself  should  have  no 
direct  interest.  On  such  occasions  the  local  autho- 
rities might  be  intrusted  to  ascertain  from  the  per- 
sons of  that  description  how  far  any  measures,  solely 
intiended  for  the  protection  and  benefit  of  the  na- 
tives, might  beJikely  to  militate  against  their  feel- 
ings and  prejudices." 

The  commissioners  entreat  the  attention  of  go- 
vernment "  to  the  inexpediency  of  extendinj^  pro- 
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ihis^aously  to  every  part  of  the  provmcfes  feVery  hUr 
which  the  local  circumstances  of  some  parts  bf 
them,  or  of  the  lower  provinces,  may  have  sugg^6St«l, 
Hie  principle  which  appears  tb  have  prevailed,  t!mt 
*ll  legilslative  enactments  6f  the  British  goVetfem^t 
must  necessrarily  be  general,"  they  pronounce  to  ht 
erroneous ;  and  they  quote  the  instance  in  reVfew  ill 
support  of  their  observation,  conceiving  it  to  be  evi^ 
dent  that  whatever  *'  ftdvahtag'e  the  SuAder  tbwtte* 
of  other  ZiUahsf  may  have  derived  fkria  i^e  intitt- 
dttclion  of  the  Chokedaree  arrahgeiiients,  tlsitef 
were  hot  only  needless  at  Bareilly,  biit  BictmXtf 
^efided  to  Weaken  the  police  establishment,  lifhich 
had  until  then  been  found  adequate  to  the  'prd*ee* 
tion  of  the  tolvn,  and  had  been  satis&ctor^  to  Hi4 
inhabitants  themselves/' 

The  commissioners  do  not  conceal  &om  goVerfi- 
ihent  their  opinion  that  both  our  mode  of  niauaging 
the  revenue,  and  of  administering  justice,  w'eSre  for 
IrOm  p(^ular  x^rith  many  of  the  principal  classes  tJf 
Hindustan  ;  and  they  state  their  belief  tteit  msiAf 
particular  laws  were  highly  obnoxious,  as  interfering 
with  their  national  habits  and  socitil  feelings.  T^y 
ficirther  state,  as  aii  admitted  fact,  that  out  t^btirts 
6f  jtidicature  are  in  these  provinces  vieWed  **  aS 
grievances  by  the  higher  classes,  and  not  considered 
as  blessings  by  the  lower.    To  the  latter,^  they 

*  Sadder  Town  signifies  the  capital  of  a  province ;  a  seat  of 
government. 

t  Zillah  is  a  division  or  district. 
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ol)servei  "  these  courts  are  hardly  accessible  from 
their  expense,  ahd  nearly  useless  from  their  delays*. 
The  commissioners  remark  on  that  indiscriifiinatte 
aiid  over-zealous  '^activity  with  trhich  the  trace 
of  puhlic  offenders  has  been  sometimes  pursued 
throng  the  agency  of  common  informers,  and  the 
summary  arrests  and  domiciliary  visits  to  which 
inten  of  rank  and  respectability  have  been,  in  coniie- 
quence,  occasionally  exposed/*  This  they  coiitei^e 
to  have  produced  an  effect  in  the  public  ihind  ex- 
fending  ^^  far  beyond  the  immediate  sphere  of  their 
bccurrence." 

The  attention  of  the  commissioners  is  iiext  di- 
rected to  the  effects  of  bur  revenue  System ;  tod 
while  an  opinion  is  expressed  favourable  to  k  peir- 
mahent  settlement,  it  is  earnestly  recomm'ended 
that,  ais  Ibng  as  a  contrary  course  is  pursued,  less 
rigorous  measures  should  be  rescffted  to  for  the 
collection  of  revenue,  and  more  consideration  sh^n 
in  occasional  remissions,  particularly  in  the  feVent 
of  general  or  partial  calamities; 

The  Hindu  inhabitants  of  Bareilly,  who  Were  iii 
the  fitst  tumult  more  Numerous  than  the  Mafao- 
iixedans,  were,  no  doubt,  chiefly  actuated  by  ifeeif 
de§ire  to  oppose  the  obnoxious  tax ;  but  it  tras  re- 
marked that  on  this  occasion,  as  has  dccurred  on 
dtherd  of  a  siihiliar  nature,  they  appeared  to  enter 

*  Letter  from  Commissioners.  They  add,  that  their  opinion 
Upon  the  unpopularity  of  oar  courts  of  judicature  and  system  of 
revenue  in  Rohelcund  is  corroborated  by  that  of  the  ablest 
public  functionaries  of  that  proyince. 
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into  the  religious  feelings  of  the  Mahomedans. 
The  cause  of  this  can  only  be  traced  to  a  general 
persuasion  which  pervades  both  these  classes^  of  our 
desire  to  convert  them  to  Christianity,  This  per- 
suasion is  kept  continually  alive  by  the  discontented^ 
and  becomes  on  every  occasion  the  watchword  of 
union  whenever  designs  are  cherished  hostile  to  the 
British  government.  The  commissioners^  adverting 
to  this  point,  with  reference  to  the  occurrences  at 
Bareilly,  observe*,  "That  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  some  Mussulmen  entertain  a  rooted  apprehen- 
sion of  an  intention  of  our  government  to  subvert 
their  religion,  catching,  with  the  most  jealous  sus- 
picion, at  everything  which  indicates  to  their  con- 
ception any,  even  the  most  remote,  tendency  to  this 
end ;  and  that,  on  the  present  occasion,  they  appear 
to  have  persuaded  the  Hindus  that  their  religion 
also  was  similarly  threatened/* 

A  number  of  persons  supposed  to  have  been  most 
active  were  taken  up  and  brought  to  trial  before  the 
criminal  court ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  they 
were  all  acquitted  "f*  from  want  of  evidence,  except 
one  ignorant  youth,  who  was  pardoned.  A  general 
amnesty  was  extended  to  all  the  inhabitants,  with 
the  exception  of  some  of  the  principal  instigators^ 
who  had  early  fled. 

When  we  look  beyond  the  scene  of  action  at 
Bareilly,  and  consider  the  vast  numbers  of  an  armed, 
discontented,  and  fanatical  population,  that  wer^ 

•  Commissioners' Letter,  par.  51,  p.  188. 

t  Letter  to  the  Court  of  Directi^s,  2Snd  July,  lSi$. 
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upon  the  brink  of  crimes  which  a  government,  con- 
stituted like  ours,  could  hardly  have  pardoned,  we 
must  be  forcibly  struck  with  the  facts  that  have 
been  narrated.  Events  like  these,  which  are  but 
too  likely  to  recur,  afford,  if  read  aright,  those 
alarming  but  useful  lessons,  through  attention  to 
which  we  can  alone  hope  to  preserve  our  Indian 
empire. 

In  concluding  this  sketch  of  the  political  admi- 
nistration of  the  Marquess  of  Hastings,  it  is  not 
intended  to  add  much  to  the  observations  already 
made  upon  the  measures  which  he  adopted.  The 
spirit  and  wisdom  which  he  displayed  in  the  war 
with  Nepaul  was  equalled  by  the  moderate  and  po- 
litical use  he  made  of  the  success  which  ultimately 
crowned  the  efforts^  of  our  arms  against  that  state. 
The  annual  invasion  of  our  territories  by  the  Pin- 
darics, and  the  discovery  of  reiterated  hostile  com- 
binations of  the  Mahrattas,  had  satisfied  his  mind  of 
the  necessity  of  destroying  the  former  and  reclaiming 
the  latter,  either  by  negotiation  or  by  arms,  from  a 
course  of  policy,  which,  as  long  as  it  was  pursued, 
must  defeat  every  effort  to  establish  the  peace  of 
India  upon  a  permanent  basis :  but  a  conviction  of 
the  expediency  of  such  measures  did  not  hurry  him 
into  the  adoption  of  any  step  likely  to  precipitate 
a  crisis  which  he  perceived  to  be  inevitable.  He 
sought  and  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  authorities 
in  England  to  the  proceedings  which  he  contem- 
plated as  indispensable  to  punish  aggression  and  to 
give  protection  to  our  subjects  and  allies. 


^z 


^  SUCCESSES  OF  THE  [tflS- 

When  Lord  Hastings  recommended  bis  wise  a^^ 
yigorons  course  of  policy^  he  took  care  that  the 
govern^ient  in  England  should  be  possessed  of  the 
f^^^t  iufprmatiouj  as  well  as  of  his  s^ntiments^  oi;| 
every  part  of  this  extensiye  3ubject.  This  vm 
giv^  in  an  ahle  aud  luipinous  minute,  in  whi<^h  he 
tQol(  a  comprehensive  vie^  of  the  past  and  presjei^ 
condition  of  the  empire.  After  reviewing  t^Q^e 
tiies  by  which  nations  are  held  in  obedience^  or  con- 
nected in  social  compact  with  each  otherj,  he  pqx^? 
9idered  iu  detail  ihe  applic^ktion  of  those  general 
ma^imii  to  the  extraordinary  situation  of  the 
British  gQv^mment  in  In#a;  md  draviag  hw  io^ 
ferences  from  lessons  of  e:¥:per^ence^  he  coiuslud^ 
by  atating  his  conviction  of  the  wisdoon  of  ih%% 
line  of  policy  which  the  Marquess  of  W>e^esle|^ 
b^ad  pursued ;  shewing^  by  the  statement  of  incon- 
trovertible fjMits,  thji^ty  by  following  a  contrary 
^our$(e,  we  fa^d  i^ot  only  increased  our  embaxrassr 
l|[^ents^  h^t  allovee4  war  aiid  desolation  to  spread 
pver  the  f^ce  of  the  finest  provinces  of  |n4(a| 
llirough  the  itpn-exercise  of  the  comm^i^ding  ^^ 
parsMUQpnt  power  which  we  enjoyed ;  a^d  that  w^ 
weire  npw  a\iffering  frqm  evils  which  had  gftjnei 
fanning  magnitude^  from  our  recent  efforts  to 
maint^n  this  new  system :  a  system,  proved  V?  ^ 
few  evCTtfal  years  to  be  not  less  at  v$u:i$ince  with 
the  peace  and  security  of  other  states,  than  with 
pur  own  safety  and  the  tranquillity  of  our  pos* 
sessions. 

This  strong  appeal  to  the  authorities  in  England 
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would  PQt,  ivob^Wy,  of  iteetf  have  obtwned  their 
$i|ijpcftip9  to  ajay  measure^  likely  to  hazard  a  W9X% 
^f^  HQt  the  increa^i^  ^gressionp  of  the  Pin^^ies 
verified  the  predictions  of  the  Governorrgeft^^^ 
^d  qwp^elled  tjie  ^ujth wtifs  iu  ]Eflg^4  te  cpn- 
plud^  ^'  th^t  i?re  caijld  pp  loflf  er  ateit^/'  tP  IW 
their  o:^  word^^  ^^  from  a  vigqroi^?  p^^ig^  ^ 
wili^ry  p^w^  in  vindication  ojf  the  Bfyitiali  ^anaf}| 
md  in  defence  of  subjects  who  look  ^  to  w  fof 
j^olectio^.'* 

^tro^g  in  the  approba1io|i  of  his  s^peripl's^  Lard 
jH^tings  qarried  tbe  plai;is  of  Lord  W^Uesl^y  to 
4;(^naplet4Qn  q^  th^t  very  theatre  where  their 
progress  to  a  successful  issue  had  been  arre^te^ 
I^K^elv^  yeftBs  befqr^^*  This  grea;t  work  was  fix^^e4 
l^  iii^e  sppirit  ip  whi^  \t  \^  b^en  conuneiiced;  aia4 
^  ^Qvemor-ngftneral  evinced^ifi  the  di^p^ition  aiid 
employment  of  the  vast  means  which  hp  cd^lLe4 
jprtih  fqr  its  accomplishment,  and  in  the  attainment 
»»d  tH^  we  Pf  victoFjr,  all  the  Jiigii  qMlities  Qf  # 
gmf^^l  tfx^d  a  §tftte8fflai|. 

At:  tbe  ciq? e  ^rf  Lflfd  ^asting?'s  govefflm^ntj  anr 
dijtu^tiPI}  was  vfiry  different  fpom  wi^^t  \t  wfM^  # 
tbp  tisjp  wben  that  Qobl^ipian  arrived  in  Ii^dis^*  Tfe^ 
CQBip#ny*p  t^ritpries  were  greatly  enl^g^A,  ftnd 
.tbrfir  fevetfues  incrfeiw^ed.  The  Pipdaries  were  aiv- 
Aihilated*  The  Paisbwab  bad  been  compelled  to 
resign  his  thyone,  and  to  retire  to  a  spot  assigned 
him  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  The  state  of 
Nagpore  had  become  dependant  on  the  British 
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goverament ;  and  Sindia^  the  only  ruler  whose  re- 
sources were  undiminished,  had  shown,  by  all  his 
acts,  that  he  had  ceased  to  cherish  any  plans  of 
ambition. 

The  Mahrattas,  from  their  feeling  and  policy,  as 
well  as  from  those  habits  of  predatory  warfare  on 
which  the  whole  construction  of  their  government 
is  grounded*,  were  the  natural  enemies  of  the 
British  power.  There  could  be  no  lasting  peace 
between  states  whose  objects  and  principles  of 
government  were  always  in  collision.  The  first 
great  shock  to  the  power  of  this  nation  was  given 
by  Lord  Wellesley.  Their  complete  overthrow 
was  reserved  for  Lord  Hastings ;  and  it  has  been 
confirmed  by  arrangements  which  limit  the  action 
of  their  remaining  princes  to  a  sphere  that  must 
prevent  their  disturbing,  as  heretofore,  the  general 
peace  of  India. 

When  the  Pindaric  and  Mahratta  war  termi- 
nated»  Lord  Hastings  did  not  hesitate  to  proclaim 
that  supremacy  which  now  indisputably  belonged 
to  the  British  government ;  and  from  the  manner 
in  which  every  prince  and  chief  of  India  hailed  an 
avowal  by  which  we  became  pledged  to  maintain 
the  general  peace,  we  may  anticipate  tlie  benefits 
and  blessings  that  must  result  from  its  adoption. 
The  principles  upon  which  this  paramount  powa: 

*  For  an  account  of  the  principles  of  the  government  of 
this  extraordinary  nation,  vide  '*  Central  India/'  vol.  I., 
page  60. 
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had  been  exercised  are  fully  explained  in  another 
work*.  Suffice  it  here  to  say,  the  leading  objects 
are  to  protect  the  weak,  to  curb  the  strong,  and  to 
promote,  as  far  as  we  have  the  ability,  the  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  of  all  over  whom  we  have  in- 
fluence or  control. 

Lord  Hastings  returned  to  England  in  1823, 
after  having  filled  the  station  of  Governor-general 
nine  years.  Diflerences  of  opinion  exist  regard- 
ing some  minor  points  of  his  government;  but 
even  if  they  who  differ  from  him  are  right,  none  of 
these  points  are  of  a  character  which  can,  in  any 
degree,  affect  that  just  admiration  which  is  given 
to  all  the  great  measures  of  his  political  admi- 
nistration. 

*  ''  Central  India,''  vol  ii.,  page  264. 
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VOL.    VAQK      LINK 

I.  7       iHst         for  Deman,  read  Dewaa. 
M    153  last  but  one, /or  Darar,  read  Dara. 

„    S84  last  but  one,  for  Minntes,  read  Minute. 

M    349  7  /dr  there  stated,  read  stated. 

„    357  10  /or  Asjengaum,  read  Arjenghaom.    -    A'lvvft.^vcicfctH 

„    389  9  for  independent,  read  dependent. 

„    414  96  /or  Shirar,  read  Shiraz. 

,,483  4  /or  Tizhoot,  read  Tirhoot. 

„    44S  3  for  formed  witb,  read  proposed  with. 

M    464  91  /or  Nasoba,  read  Naroba. 

II.  81  94  for  likely  never,  read  never  likely. 

„      98  19       /or  duties  detail,  read  duties  of  detail. 

,,111  13       for  compelle  dinto,  read  compelled  into. 

„    146  19       /or  give,  read  gives. 

„    cczxziii  13        for  or  him,  read  or  he. 
„    ccxxziv  30        for  that  it  is,  read  that  is. 
„    ccxxxix  31        for  their  existing,  read  there  existing. 
Throughout  the  work, /or  Bhurram pore,  read  Burhaunpore;  and /or  Katmandur, 

read  Katmandu. 
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